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PREFACE 


-•Ol- 


This   being   the    Jubilee   Year   in   the  history  of   the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern  Asia,  it  seems 
fitting  that  a  brief  record  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
past  fifty  years  be  made,  that  those  now  living  may  have 
a  connected  account  of  a  great  Evangelistic  Movement, 
and  that  in  the  years   to  come   those  wishing  to  review 
the  past  may  have  before  them  in  brief  form  the  desired 
information.     The  only  qualification  for  preparing  such 
a  narrative  to  which  the  Author  dare  lay  claim  is,  that 
he  has  been  permitted  to  bear  a  humble  part  in  the  work 
during  most  of  the  period  under  review,  and  that  those 
whose  labours  he  has  attempted  to  describe,  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,   his  contemporaries.     No  one  can  be 
more  fully  aware  than  the  Author  that  in  the  execution 
of  his  purpose  perfection  has  not  been  attained,   but  he 
devoutly  hopes   that   this  little    brochure  may  keep   in 
memory  the  valiant  achievements  of  the  past  and  serve  to 
show  the  trend    of   an  Evangelistic  Movement,    which, 
having  had  its  humble  beginning  in  a  Province  of  Upper 
India  fifty  years  ago,   has,  in  the  providence   of  God, 
extended  over  Southern  Asia  and  into  the  regions  beyond, 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  with  unabated  force. 


J.  E.  Scott. 


Ajmer, 
December  1th,  1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  progress  of  Missionary  work  in  foreign  lands  is 
undoubtedly  attended  by  tokens  of  God's  providential 
guidance,  and  therefore,  becomes  a  subject  worthy  of 
special  attention  and  study.  The  Mission  to  which  the 
author  of  this  brief  history  belongs,  was  eomrneneed  on 
a  plan  widely  different  from  that  which  has  been  follow- 
ed by  its  workers  in  the  field.  The  good  men  in  America 
who  projected  the  work  thought  only  of  a  limited  field, 
embracing  less  than  a  single  Province,  and  requiring  the 
presence  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  Missionaries. 
The  early  Missionaries  accepted  this  ideal  and  for  a 
few  years  tried  to  follow  it,  but  as  time  passed 
providential  tokens  seemed  to  beckon  them  onward  and 
outwai'd  until  they  had  not  only  become  widely  spread 
over  India,  but  had  planted  important  off-shoots  of  their 
work  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  the  Philippines,  Borneo, 
Java  and  Sumatra;  and,  strangest  of  all,  they  have  had 
virgent  calls  from  Eastern  Africa  where  many  natives  of 
India  are  settling.  They  have  also  baptized  some 
Tibetan  converts,  and  for  some  years  have  been  in  touch 
with  parts  of  Tibet  near  some  of  the  Himalayan  passes. 

Missionaries  in  India,  and  probably  many  friends  of 
Missions  in  the  Homeland,  will  feel  some  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  seems  to  scatter  rather 
than  concentrate  Missionary  forces,  and  which  also 
seems  to  impose  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the 
Church  at  Home  beyond  its  strength.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  their  policy  has  been  seriously  questioned  by  some 
of  their  best  friends,  and  it  may  as  well  be  confessed 
that  many  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  field  have  at  times 
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felt  grave  misgivings  on  the  subject.  The  reply  which 
is  usually  made  by  them  when  questioned  on  the 
subject,  is,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  providentially 
led  from  point  to  point,  and  at  no  time  have  they  ever 
intended  or  planned  to  advance  so  far  as  they  have  done. 
While  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  at  the  outset  for 
them  to  find  resources  to  sustain  them,  yet  with  each 
advance  movement  resources  have  been  provided,  often 
from  most  unexpected  sources.  They  have  also  dis- 
covered that  courage  and  a  spirit  of  sane  enterprise 
create  both  confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Church  at 
Home,  and  inspire  the  converts  and  the  native  workers 
in  the  Mission  field. 

The  author  of  this  brief  history  would,  no  doubt,  be 
among  the  first  to  confess  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  good  men  and 
women  who  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  great  work, 
but  mistakes  are  inevitable  in  any  kind  of  work  which  is 
carried  forward  with  coura,ge,  enthusiasm,  and  all 
possible  vigour.  The  only  way  absolutely  to  avoid  all 
mistakes  is  to  sit  down  and  remain  in  a  state  of  perfect 
inaction,  but  this  would  be  tantamount  to  committing 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  mistakes  short  of  absolute 
apostasy. 

All  tokens  indicate  that  God  has  great  things  in  store 
for  his  workers  of  every  name  throughout  the  Eastern 
World.  These  good  men  and  women  can  learn  much 
from  one  another.  May  the  glad  day  soon  come  when 
other  toilers  in  the  common  field  shall  have  won  even 
a  better  record,  and  may  be  able  to  publish  similar 
stories  of  the  progress  of  God's  great  work  throughout 
India  and  all  Southern  Asia. 


J.  M.  Thoburn. 
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ORIGIN 

1B56— 1S58 


CHx\PTER  I 

THE     CALL 

«v-<  NUMBER  of  providential  influences  led  the 
^T\  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  found  a  Mis- 
sion in  India  in  185(3.  The  Church  was  not 
ready  for  this  work  at  an  earlier  period  for  she  was 
busy  with  her  own  internal  organization  and  with 
restless  multitudes  of  immigrants  ever  pressing  West- 
ward and  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can States.  Had  not  the  Missionary  Society  been 
strangely  held  back  for  several' years  after  deciding 
to  enter  India,  very  probably  the  new  Mission 
would  have  been  swept  in  a  torrent  of  rage  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  era  in  which  the  Mission  was  founded  was 
one  in  which  the  spirit  of  aggressive  evangelism  was 
moving  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  There  was,  about 
that  time,  a  quickening  of  the  Missionary  spirit 
throughout   the   world.     That    Church   which    bad 
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been  characterized  as  "  Christianity  in  earnest,"  and 
whose  founder  had  said  :  '*  The  world  is  my  parish," 
was  committed  to  Missionary  work.  The  more  its 
Missionary  Society  pondered  the  matter  and  studied 
the  situation  the  more  urgent  the  duty  to  found  a 
Mission  in  India  appeared. 

Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  there  a 
more  important  and  attractive  field.  Its  geographi- 
cal position,  its  ancient  civilization  and  literature, 
its  religions  and  philosophy,  its  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, its  vast  populations  and  variety  of  nationalities 
and  languages,  and  its  wonderful  historical  and 
political  connections  and  race  associations,  combined 
to  make  it  a  land  of  desire  and  to  stimulate  a  wish 
to  enter  it  with  the  Gospel. 

The  man  was  at  hand  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  in  the  person  of  John  Price  Durbin,  the 
indefatigable  Missionary  Secretary.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1800,  he  came  to  the  office  in  1850,  and 
after  twenty-six  years  of  earnest  leadership,  passed 
to  his  reward  in  1876.  "  Under  his  control,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Missions  were  extended  into  China, 
India,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  South  America,  and  the 
Church  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  princely  giving." 
He  with  characteristic  zeal  urged  the  matter  of 
taking  up  work  in  India  upon  the  Missionary  Society, 
and,  in  1852,  an  appropriation  of  ^7,500  was  made 
to  begin  a  Mission  in  that  far  away,  and  then  but 
little  known,  Oriental  land. 

About  that  time  another  ringing  voice  was  added 
to  the  call.     There   had  been  labouring  in  Calcutta 
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since  1830  that  remarkable  educationalist  and  Mis- 
sionary, of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  (since  1843), 
Alexander  Duff.  In  1854,  in  the  interest  of  his 
great  work,  he  visited  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Anticipating  this  visit  he  had 
made  an  extensive  tour  over  India,  studying  its 
conditions  and  needs,  that  he  might  lay  them  before 
the  Home  Churches.  His  visit  to  the  United 
States  made  a  profound  impression.  Wherever  he 
went  large  crowds  were  held  spel-bound  by  his  thrill- 
ing descriptions  of  India  and  its  people  and  the 
urgent  need  of  further  and  more  aggressive  Mission- 
ary effort.  He  pressed  upon  the  Missionary  Society 
the  duty  of  undertaking  part  of  this  w^ork,  and  the 
Society  was  thus  confirmed  in  its  purpose  to  open  a 
Mission  in  India. 

Money  had  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  but 
there  could  be  no  Mission  without  a  Superintendent. 
This  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  He  must 
be  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Church,  competent 
to  select  a  suitable  field  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
strong  aggressive  Mission,  and  superintend  that 
Mission  in  its  earlier  and  more  critical  years.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  heroic  temperament,  moral  courage, 
spiritual  insight,  intellectual  and  physical  strength, 
and,  withal,  a  tactful  and  resourceful  administrator 
and  wise  manager  of  finances  and  of  men. 

The  call  was  issued  for  a  Superintendent  to  go 
forth  and  found  a  Mission  in  India.  But  for  more 
than  four  years  there  was  no  suitable  response.  Dr. 
Durbin,  with  that  burning  eloquence  for  which  he 
was  noted,  went  up  and  down  the  land  crying  out 
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the  need.  But,  for  a  time,  in  vain.  Money  Had  been 
appropriated  and  lay  in  the  treasury  awaiting  the 
issue.  But  the  man,  who,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  was  to  manage  it  all,  must  be  found  and 
appointed.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  and  one  upon 
which  hung  mighty  issues.  Dr.  Durbin  published 
a  final  proclamation  in  May,  1855,  which  he  called 
"The  Crisis."  And  in  answer  to  that  call,  and  in 
that  crisis,  and  not  before.  Omniscience,  who  could 
see  the  providential  events  of  India,  as  well  as  know 
the 'preparations  in  America,  provided  the  man. 


WILLIAM   BUTLER 

The  providential  man,  who  had  from  the  first  been 
longing  to  go,  but  who,  for  domestic  and  other 
reasons,  deemed   himself   unsuitable   for  this   high 
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honour,  did  eventually,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1855, 
with  some  diffidence,  offer  himself.  He  was 
accepted,  and  Bishop  Simpson  wrote  him  as  follows, 
notifying  him  of  his  appointment : 

To  William  Butler  : 

Dear  Brother :  You  are  hereby  appointed  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  about  to  be  com- 
menced in  India  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Your  services  will  not  be  required  until  the  close 
of  your  present  Conference  year,  at  which  time 
you  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionary 
Board. 

Instructions  as  to  your  duties  and  information  in 
reference  to  your  Assistants  will  be  communicated 
hereafter. 


Pittsburgh, 
Jamiarij  5th,  1856. 


Yours  in  Christ, 
M.  Simpson. 


William  Butler  had  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work. 
Born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  January  80th,  1818,  con- 
verted in  early  manhood,  educated  in  the  Wesleyan 
Theological  Seminary  at  Didsbury,  England,  he  had 
done  six  years'  Circuit  work  in  Ireland,  parrly  under 
James  Lynch,  the  associate  of  Dr.  Coke  in  initiating 
the  India  Mission  ot  the  Wesleyan  Church,  before 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1850.  In  the  land  of  his 
adoption  he  at  once  entered  the  pastorate  in  the  New 
York  East  Conference,  but  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  New  England  Conference,  doing  much  literary 
work  also.  He  was  thus  familiar  with  the  political 
and  social  life  of  those  who  administered  the  Indian 
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i-^^ii'-.  i>ni  ilir  man.  wlio.  mider  tiu'  pioNKlciicc  of 
(idii.  wa--  Id  niaiia-i'  it  all,  iiiu-r  Im'  rouiid  and 
apiinintrd.  li  \\a-a!i  aiixnai-  time  and  one  n)>i>ii 
wliirji  JiiinL:  mi;^]u\  I-sik-.  ]  ))•.  Purlnn  ])ul)Iislicd 
a  final  pci  iclamalii'n  in  May.  Is.",.'),  wjiidi  lu'  called 
'■ 'I'lie  ('ri>i^."  .\nd  in  an^wi  i'  to  that  call,  and  in 
rliar  cri-i-.  and  la't  1"  I'oi'i'.  (  )mm<(a<  nee.  wlid  could 
sec  the  ]M'i  )\idiniial  r\-eii;s  mI'  India.  a~-  w  <  II  a>  kn  '\v 
tia-'pri'parat ii'ii^  jii  Am^vica.  ))iYivided  tlic  mam 


WILLIAM    i;LTi.i:i; 

Tlic  ])!' ,\  idenlial  luan.  wlio  had  iVotu  the  lii.Tl  hecn 
idimmi:  I'l  l;\i.  hut  \\dii>.  La'  domestic  ami  (ithcr 
fe;!-  Ill-,    da-elnei     hllii-cll'     iin-unahh'     tor    thi>     hi,L:h 


Thr    Cillt 


Ivilinif.  (lid  (.•voiililnlly.  (»ii   \\\i-   loth  (jf  (  )rr()iH'i'.   i.^-V"). 
\\\\.\\      >A)\\\r       i\\\'\\i\i\\cv.        MiTcr      liilii^clf.         Jfi'       was 

ui-c'-picd,  ;rn<i  ]-5i>lii>p  ^-iiiip-i  m  wimic  liim  as  t'lnliiws. 
iiMtifyiiiL!"  him  cf  lii>  ;it){).iiiitiiii'iit  : 

Td  W'i  I.I.I  AM  J')r  ri.i;i;  : 

!*c,ir    l)r(jtlu'r:     ^  on     ww     ii.'rciiv     iitipDiiitci    ;i^ 

Sll))frillt(Mlil(Mlt      of     llic      M]s>iii!i     ;lln)||!      (,i     hocOlll- 

iiu'iiccd  ill  India  I'V  the  ^Idliudisi  j-'.pi-ci  ipal  (Jlmndi. 

^  onr -^''Tviei  s  wdl  umi  \n'  i\'i|uii.-i(l  iiiiiil  ilu'  (dose 
iif  viiui'  pi'ociii  Ci (iit'cri  Mci^  vi'mt.  ai  wliiidi  lime 
VdU  will  he  iDidcr  ilic  (lirii-ihMi  I'f  the  Missionary 
I'xi^ird. 

1  n-^rnuiioiis  a^,  to  your  duties  and  inromiatioii  i]i 
i'i'!'rfi.'ncf  loyi.ur  .\^^i-iam-  will  Ijo  (•onmimiicatcd 
hoica  I'ti'i'. 


I  'it  i-hnruli, 
■l(i/iii((i\//  -'illi.  I^')ii. 


\  <  'in-  111  (  diia-r, 

M.    SlMlsox. 


William  ilii.riii"  liad  |H'ciiiiar  liiiii'--  tor  t]n>  woilc. 
] 'lorn  m  I  )iil)|ii!.  1  ixdand,  i  ai  .)  aimai'v  "!<ll  h.  l~-^ls.coii- 
xi'i'ii'd  in  rail\"  iiiaiiho(i(l.   cducati'd    m    llu'  \\  i'>i(\an 

Tl loi^ii-al  Soimnai'x   at   iMdshin'y.   Mnula  nd.  ]\r  had 

ilono  SIX  \car-.' ( 'ircuit  w n'!-;  in  Ireland,  pai'i  l\-  under 
.1  amcs  1  ,\  nrli.  the  a^-i  leiaje  of  I  'r.  (  oke  m  initial  iii^ 
tiiO  India  Mi---ion  ot  rhe  \\'e-lo\aii  (  hnreli,  hel'ore 
he  enn;^r;ired  To  .\  i  .lerical  I  n  h'^-')!!.  Ill  tile  lajld  of  In-^ 
adoption  he  at  oiu-e  elllel-ed  the  pa-Lorate  Ml  tlie  Xow 
N'ork  l-'.a-t  Cetn t'ei-eti'-o.  hut  \\a-  -ooii  transferred  to 
the  New  h".iiL;l;ind  ( 'onlerence.  dome  miirli  literal's 
work'  also.  He  was  tliii-  familiar  with  the  ])ohtical 
and  '-orial  life- of  the"-.-  wlio  admim-i-'red    the  Indian 
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Government  and  at  the  same  time  was  accustomed 
to  the  usages  and  polity  of  the  Church  which  sent 
him  forth  as  her  representative.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  nearly 
six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large  head  covered  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  dark  hair,  was  of  good  presence, 
well-cushioned  with  flesh,  physically  fit,  and  mentally 
and  spiritually  well  quahfied  for  the  arduous  task 
assigned  to  him.  "  He  was  a  courageous  man," 
saj^s  his  contemporary.  Bishop  Thoburn,  "brimful 
of  energy  and  zeal,  strong  in  faith,  and  assured  that 
God  was  calling  the  Church  to  a  new  evangel  of 
Missionary  enterprise."  Mrs.  Butler,  whom  he 
married  November  23rd,  1854,  went  forth  with  him 
and  remained  faithful  and  loyal  at  his  side,  wise  in 
counsel  and  advice,  until  he  passed  away  at  Old 
Orchard,  Maiae,  on  August  18th,  1899,  and  survives 
to  witness  the  Indian  Jubilee. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  were  able,  providentially,  to 
find  a  home  for  their  two  eldest  children,  were  given 
an  enthiisiastic  farewell  on  the  8th  of  April  in  Ljmn 
Common  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,  with  Dr.  Durbin 
presiding,  who,  as  he  handed  Dr.  Butler  his  commis- 
sion and  passport  said  :  "  My  brother,  we  give  you  a 
large  discretion  in  the  duty  which  you  have  to  fulfil 
for  us.  I  long  to  live  to  see  this  Mission  in  India  firm- 
ly established."  They  sailed  with  two  children  from 
Boston  on  the  9th  of  April,  1856,  and,  spending  a 
short  time  in  England  to  consult  with  those  best 
qualified  to  give  information  about  the  land  of  their 
destination,  continued  their  journey,  via  Egypt  and 
the  Eed  Sea,   crossing   from  Cairo  to    Suez  in  carts, 
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reaching  Calcutta  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 
Lucknow  on  the  29th  of  November,  the  same 
year. 

The  next  day  after  landing,  Dr.  Butler  wrote  his 
first  letter  from  India  beginning :  "  Through  the 
kind  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father  we  arrived  here  in 
safety  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  unexampled  short 
period  of  thirty-five  days  from  England.  My  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Stewart,  met  us  at  the  landing  place  and 
conducted  us  to  his  home,  where  his  Christian 
hospifcahty  has  supplied  us  with  every  comfort. 
Blessed  be  God  for  all  His  mercies."  And  on  the  8th 
of  October  he  wrote  again  of  his  cordial  reception  in 
Calcutta,  as  follows:  "My  friend,  Mr.  Henderson, 
had  announced  our  coming,  and  immediately  upon 
our  arrival  we  were  called  upon  by  most  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  city ;  and  from  one  and  all, 
without  distinction  of  denomination,  we  have 
received  the  warmest  welcome  and  most  brotherly 
courtesy.  I  must  particularly  name  Dr.  Duff,  Mr. 
Milne,  and  Judge  Wiley.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
sent  me  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  and 
was  very  kind,  indeed,  and  greatly  pleased  that  our 
Church,  of  whose  resources  he  made  enquiry,  was 
to  join  her  sister  Churches  in  the  evangelization 
of  India.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  the 
earnest  desire  that  our  Church  might  be  faithful  in 
preaching  and  advancing  an  evangelistic  faith  such 
as  he  had  transmitted  to  us.  He  requested  me  to 
consider  any  help  he  could  render  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  Mission  as  freely   at  my  disposal."     From 
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these  and  other  friends  he  received  much  valuable 
advice  and  counsel  as  to  their  future  field  of  labour. 
They  v^ere  wisely  told  that  the  South  had  been 
pretty  fully  mapped  out  among  other  Missions,  and 
that  the  large  Presidency  cities  were  fairly  well 
occupied,  but  that  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and 
Oudh  was  a  field  as  yet  practically  unoccupied,  and 
Dr.  Butler  was  strongly  advised  to  begin  the  new 
Mission  there. 


!. 


JOEL  THOMAS  JANVIER, 
Methodism's  First  Indian  Preacher. 

Acting  upon  this  good  advice,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler, 
after  five  weeks'  sojourn  in  Calcutta,  started  North. 
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Those  were  the  days  when  the  East  had  not  been 
"  hustled,"  and  railway  comniiinication  was  not  ex- 
tensively opened.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  between  Calcutta  and  Lucknow  the  railway 
only  covered  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  Kanigunj. 
They  were  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  the  jour- 
ney in  a  slow  moving  carriage  drav/n  by  men,  stop- 
ping at  staging  bungalows  for  food  and  sleep.  At 
Benares  they  found  the  Missionaries  assembled 
in  a  Conference,  were  cordially  received,  remaining 
several  days  the  guest  of  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  Tucker,  and  other  officials,  urged 
Dr.  Butler  to  open  his  Mission  at  Benares,  prom- 
ising financial  help,  bat,  in  consultation  with 
the  Missionaries,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  view  that 
the  Provinces  of  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand  were  the 
best  field  for  his  future  operations.  He,  therefore, 
passed  on  to  Allahabad,  where  the  American  Presby- 
terian Missionaries  kindly  entertained  him,  and 
placed  at  his  service  a  young  Hindustani  brother, 
who,  with  his  good  wife,  remained  to  serve  the 
new  Mission  faithfully  for  man}^  years.  This  young 
man,  Joel  Thomas  Janvier,  and  his  wife,  Emma, 
were,  indeed,  valuable  to  the  new  Missionaries. 
"Joel,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had  been 
born  a  Hindu  at  Banda,  in  Bundelkhand,  about 
the  year  1834,  was  converted  when  a  lad,  and. 
educated  in  the  American  Presbyterian  Orphanage 
at  Allahabad.  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  manly 
appearance,  was  a  good  preacher,  knew  English 
fairly  well,  and  in  every  way  was  an  effective 
worker. 
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these  and  otheL-  friends  he  received  much  vahiahle 
advice  and  counsel  as  to  their  futnre  field  of  labour. 
They  were  wisely  told  that  the  South  had  been 
pretty  fully  mapped  out  among  other  Missions,  and 
that  the  large  Presidency  cities  were  fairly  well 
occupied,  but  that  in  the  Xorth-West  Provinces  and 
Oudh  was  a  held  as  yet  practically  unoccupied,  and 
Dr.  Butler  was  strongly  advised  to  begin  the  new 
Mission  there. 


JOKL  THOMAS  .JAXVIKl-J. 
Mfthodisnfs  Fii'st  Tncliiin    Prcu-Iiei'. 

Acting  upon  this  good  advice,  J)r.  and  Mrs.  Butler, 
after  five  weeks'  sojourn  in  Calcutta,  started  North. 
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I'liose  were  the  diiys  when  I  he  1-last  had  not  \)cc]i 
''  hustled,"'  and  railway  fonrniunit-ation  was  not  (Ex- 
tensively opcMied.  Of  tlie  sewn  lumdrcd  and  titty 
miles  hetween  Calcutta  and  Lucknow  the  railway 
only  covei'eil  oiio  hundred  and  twciuy  to  liani.uunj. 
Tlu\v  were  coni]ielled  to  make  the  most  ot  the  jmir- 
nc-y  in  a  slow  movinj^"  carriage  di'awn  hy  men,  stop- 
])in,n"  at  stalling  l)uni^al<)ws  for  food  and  sleep.  At 
l'(>nares  they  found  the  Missionaries  assemhled 
in  a.  Conference,  were  ordially  received,  remaimng" 
several  days  the  L;ueTt  of  .Mr.  Tucker,  the  Com- 
missioner. 'SIv.  l^icker,  and  olluu'  of'ticials.  ur^ed 
Dr.  Ihitler  to  open  his  ^Mission  at  lienares,  prom- 
ising; financial  helii,  but,  \u  consultation  with 
ihe  }*[issionaries.  lie  was  confirmed  in  the  view  that 
the  Provinces  of  Oudh  and  Koliilkhand  were  the 
hest  tield  for  h.is  future^  opjeratioir--.  }\v.  theref  're. 
passed  on  to  Allalial>ad.  where  tlu:  Amerit-an  I'l'eshy- 
terian  Missionaries  kindly  entcM'ttuned  him,  and 
placed  at  his  service  a  youn^  Hindustani  l)rother. 
who,  with  his  ^j^ood  wife,  remained  to  serve  tlie 
new  ^klission  faithfully  lor  many  years.  Tins  youn^' 
man,  Joel  Th.omas  ,)anvier.  and  liis  wife,  l^mnia, 
were,  indeed,  vahiahle  to  the  new  Missionaries. 
'■Jo(d,"'  as  lie  was  familiarly  called,  liad  heen 
horn  a  Hindu  at  iJanda,  in  13und(>lkhand,  about 
the  year  lSo4,  was  con.verted  when  a  lad.  and 
educated  in  the  American  Presl)ytei'ian  ()r))hana.ue 
at  Allahabad.  He  was  a  man  of  sti'(^n.L;-,  manly 
appearance,  was  a  good  ])reacher,  kninv  Ihiglish 
hiirly  well,  and  in  every  way  was  an  effective 
worker. 
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When  the  founder  of  the  Mission  reached  Luck- 
now  on  the  29th  of  November,  his  reception  was  not 
ver}'  encouraging;  in  fact,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
by  the  officials,  who  were,  otherwise,  cordial,  that 
the  present  conditions  were  not  favourable  for 
founding  a  Mission  in  Oudh,  and,  as  Dr.  Butler, 
accompanied  by  souvars,  or  native  orderlies,  viewed 
the  fierce  looks  of  the  people  in  the  streets  of 
Lucknow  from  the  back  of  an  elephant,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  He  found 
*the  Province  in  the  throes  of  a  political  change 
and  the  people  not  well  disposed  either  toward  the 
new  Government  or  the  new  Missionarj'.  More- 
over, a  large  influx  of  officials  had  rendered  the 
securing  of  Mission  property  impossibly  in  the  near 
future. 

Dr.  Butler,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Bareily,  the 
capital  of  Rohilkhand,  a  city  of  about  100,000  souls, 
lying  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west 
of  Lucknow,  arriving  on  the  7th  of  December,  where, 
through  the  kind  assistance  of  Judge  Kobertson, 
Colonel  Troupe,  and  Lieutenant  Gowan,  and  other 
Government  officers,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  first 
property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Southern  Asia.  By  March,  1857,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  were  living  in  their  own  house,  and  he  was 
holding  regular  services  in  English  for  the  troops 
and  civilians  of  the  Station,  while  through  Joel 
Janvier  and  his  wife,  now  the  first  Methodist  work- 
ers of  the  Mission,  services  were  commenced  in  the 
vernacular.  A  Class  Meeting,  attended  by  six  persons, 
was  started ;  one  of  those  who  attended,  was  Maria 
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Bolst,  a  young  Eurasian,  who  had  been  converted 
in  Calcutta,  and  who  now  became  Mrs.  Butler's 
Assistant,  but  destined  to  soon  become  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Mission.  Thus  the  Call  had  come  to 
open  a  new  Mission  in  India,  it  had  been  accepted, 
the  field  had  been  selected,  and  the  Superintendent 
and  the  first  workers  were  on  the  ground  at  work. 
Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  field  which  was 
selected. 


CHAPTEE  II 
THE    F  I  E  Ij  D 

'-r^S  I^-  BUTLER  had  had  his  attention  directed  to 
JcJ  several  localities,  both  in  the  South  and 
in  the  North  of  the  Peninsula,  as  Eastern 
Bengal,  Bellary,  the  Deccan,  and  Rajputana,  but 
when  he  came  to  examine  carefully  the  whole 
field  there  was  found  none  better  than  the  fruit- 
ful Provinces  of  Oadh  and  Rohilkhand,  lying  in 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  in 
the  very  heart  of  North  India.  These  two  Provinces 
lay  side  by  side  under  the  political  administra- 
tion of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  with  a  distinct  Chief  Commissionership 
for  Oudh.  The  climate,  population,  language,  reli- 
gions, manners,  customs,  flora  and  fauna  are  homo- 
geneous. The  Provinces  lie  between  the  26th  and 
30th  degrees  of  North  latitude.  "  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Lieutenant-Governorship  consists  of  the  richest 
wheat-bearing  country  in  India.     It  contains  many 
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UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  AGRA  AND  OUDH 
The  section  East  of  tke  River  Ganges 
is     occ\ipied    by   the 

North   India  Conference. 
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of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Indian  history  and  is 
studded  with  thriving  villages,  interspersed  at  dis- 
tances with  large  commercial  towns.  Except  in  the 
hot  weather  when  the  crops  are  off  the  fields  the 
general  aspect  is  that  of  a  verdant  and  well  tilled 
but  monotonous  plain,  merging  into  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous country  at  the  extreme  northern  and  south- 
ern edges  of  the  basin." 

Taking  the  Provinces  separately,  Oudh  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  east  by  the  "  hermit  nation  " 
of  Nepal,  on  the  north-west  by  Kohilkhand,  on 
the  south-west  by  the  sacred  river  Ganges,  and  on 
the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Benares  Political 
Division.  It  has  an  area  of  28,965  square  miles, 
and,  at  the  time  Dr.  Butler  entered  it.  a  popu- 
lation of  about  12,000,000  souls,  or,  according 
to  the  last  census,  12,884,150,  ranging  from  805  to 
609  to  the  square  mile,  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  globe.  The  Province  is  well  watered,  having 
the  river  Ganges  bordering  it  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  river  Gumti,  Gogra,  and  Eapti  draining 
into  it,  while  here  and  there  over  the  face  of  the 
plain  are  large  Jhih,  or  tanks,  which  fill  up  in  the 
rainy  season  and  from  which  the  fields  are  irrigated 
in  the  dry  weather. 

Politically,  Oudh  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  of 
several  districts  each,  viz.,  Lucknow,  Sitapur,  Fiza- 
bad,  and  Rae  Bareily,  severally  administered  by  a 
Cornmissioner,  over  whom  presides  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. The  capital,  Lucknow,  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  Province  on  the  river  Gumti,  and  has  a 
population  of  268,951,  being  the  fifth  largest  city  in 
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India.  Bordering  Nepal  on  the  north-east  is  a 
broad  sub-montane  belt  of  land  called  the  Tarai, 
which  is  rendered  moist  by  the  mountain  torrents 
and  is  covered  by  forest  from  end  to  end.  This  re- 
gion bears  the  singularly  bad  reputation  as  the  most 
unhealthy  in  all  India,  so  that  in  many  parts  onlj' 
the  acclimatized  aborigines  can  withstand  the  deadly 
malaria.  But  the  great  plains  of  Oudh  are  highly 
cultivable  and  are,  and  this  was  especially  true  when 
Dr.  Butler  arrived,  for  the  most  part,  divided  among 
landed  chiefs,  or  proprietors,  called  Taluqdars,  who 
collect  the  rents  from  the  cultivators. 

The  history  of  Oudh  runs  far  back  into  the  distant 
past.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  sacred  shrine, 
Ajudhiya,  the  birthplace  of  the  deified  hero,  Ram 
Chandra.  It  was  long  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Solar  Kings.  For  six  centuries  it  was  over-run 
by  the  Tharus,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  whose  descend- 
ants still  occupy  the  foot  hills.  Then  the  Jains 
were  dominant.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  Oudh  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj 
by  conquest.  It  was  conquered  by  Qutab-ud-din 
in  1195;  it  submitted  to  Baber  in  1528;  but  about 
1753,  Safdar  Jang  wrested  it  from  Ahmad  Shah  and 
from  that  time  till  1856  it  remained  an  independent 
Province  and  dynasty.  In  1764,  the  battle  of  Buxar 
laid  Oudh  at  the  feet  of  the  British,  but  in  1765  it 
was  restored  to  the  Wazir.  In  1801,  the  Province 
of  Rohilkhand  passed  under  British  protection,  and 
the  Nawabs  of  Oudh  became  more  absolute  in  their 
restricted  territory.  They  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until,  at  last,    in  1847,    Wajid  AH  Shah  ascended 
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the  throne.  He  was  warned  by  the  Company  in 
vain.  Finally,  in  1856,  a  treaty  was  proposed  to 
the  king  in  which  it  was  provided  that  "  the  sole 
civil  and  military  government  of  Oudh  should  be 
vested  in  the  British  Government  for  ever,  and  that 
the  title  of  King  of  Oudh  should  be  continued  to  him 
and  to  his  male  heirs,  with  certain  privileges  and 
allowances."  On  the  King's  refusal  to  sign  the 
treaty,  the  British  Government,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1856,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
Province ;  it  was  constituted  a  chief  Commissioner- 
ship,  and,  in  March,  1857,  four  months  after  Dr. 
Butler's  arrival,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  took  up  the 
duties  of  that  office  at  Lucknow,  in  the  brave  defence 
of  which,  four  months  later,  he  heroically  laid  down 
his  life. 

The  Province  of  Eohilkhand,  which,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  new  Mission  became  the  more  fruitful 
of  the  two,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Oudh,  north 
and  east  of  the  Ganges  river,  and  south  of  the  hill 
Provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwal.  It  is  divided, 
for  administrative  purposes,  into  six  civil  districts, 
viz.,  Bareily,  Bijnor,  Budaon,  Muradabad,  Shahjahan- 
pur,  and  Pilibhit,  each  one  of  which,  in  the  new 
Mission,  became  a  great  centre  of  evangelism.  It 
has  an  area  of  19,908  square  miles,  and,  in  1901,  had 
a  population  of  5,543,674,  or  489  to  the  square  mile. 
Near  the  centre  of  it  lies  the  Muhammadan  Princi- 
pality of  Eampur,  which  remained  loyal  during  the 
Mutiny  of  1857.  Eohilkhand,  like  Oudh,  is  a 
well-watered  country.  Besides  the  Ganges,  which 
borders  it,  there  is  the  Eamganga,  which,  rising  in 
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the  hill  Province  of  Garhwal,  pursues  a  tortuous 
course  southward  across  its  centre. 

Ivohilkhand  derives  its  name  from  the  Eohilla 
descendants  of  the  i^fghan  soldiers  who  established 
themselves  there  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Moghal 
EiTipire  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  became  inde- 
pendent. In  1773-74,  Warren  Hastings  sold  the 
Provinces  of  Allahabad  and  Kora  to  the  Wazir  of 
Oudh  and  agreed  to  furnish  troops  to  subdue  the 
Kohillas  who  had  seized  part  of  North-Western 
Oudh.  The  tribes  were  driven  across  the  Ganges 
and  their  country  taken.  Thereafter  the  Wazir 
agreed  to  pay  a  large  subsid}^  for  the  use  of 
British  troops,  which  subsidy  falling  largely  in 
arrears,  and  he  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay, 
in  1801,  Eohilkhand  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
with  the  exception  of  liampur.  It  was  thereafter 
ruled  in  peace  and  harmony  down  to  18-57. 

These  two  Provinces,  then,  .aggregating  43,875 
square  miles  of  territory  and  having  a  population  of 
about  17,000,000  souls,  constituted  Dr.  Butler's  land 
of  promise.  The  field  was  indeed  a  providential  one. 
It  was  compact,  productive,  and  populous,  and  un- 
occupied by  other  Missions.  In  its  physical  aspects 
the  country  is  level  and  for  the  most  part  monoto- 
nous, but  the  soil  is  rich  and  capable  of  supporting,  as 
it  does,  four  and  five  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  and 
in  parts  of  Oudh,  indeed,  more  than  that.  Rice, 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse,  maize,  sugar-cane, 
opium,  cotton,  indigo,  and  hemp  are  grown.  Mango 
groves  abound,  while  the  tamarind,  shisam,  sal, 
and  other  trees  are  found.     The   mean  temperature 
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throughout  these  plains  is  78°  with  a  minimum  of  35° 
and  a  maximum  of  111°.  The  seasons  are  divided 
into  hot,  wet  and  cold,  the  hot  lasting  from  March 
to  June,  the  wet  from  June  to  October,  and  the  cold 
from  October  to  March.  The  climate,  except  in  the 
malarious  Terai,  is  much  drier  than  in  Lower  Bengal. 

In  this  territory  there  are  large  cities,  such  as 
Lucknow,  Bareily,  Shahjahanpur  and  Muradabad, 
and  others  of  considerable  size,  as  Sitapur,  Unao,  Kae 
Bareily  in  Oudh,  and  Budaon,.  Chandausi,  Bijnor, 
and  Amroha  in  Robilkhand,  all  of  which  have  be- 
come Mission  centres.  In  Oadh  there  are  fifteen 
towns  whose  population  exceeds  10,000  and  thirty- 
six  towns  with  a  population  over  5,000.  In  Eohil- 
khand  there  are  11,327  villages.  Such  villages,  built, 
for  the  most  part,  of  mud,  and  covered  with  thatched 
roofs,  with  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  souls 
each,  dot  the  face  of  the  country,  scarcely  out  of 
sight  of  each  other.  What  an  opportunity  for  the 
Gospel  messenger ! 

The  people  are  dark  of  skin,  but  the  higher  classes 
more  of  an  olive  complexion,  are  of  medium  height, 
have  dark,  straight  hair,  wear  cotton  clothing,  sit  on 
the  ground,  and  are  mainly  vegetarians,  living  on 
millet  cakes  with  vegetables,  and  eating  with  their 
fingers. 

In  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  the  people  speak  a  com- 
mon language,  either  that  composite  language,  using 
the  Persi-Arabic  character,  known  as  Urdu,  or 
Hindustani,  which  grew  up  about  Delhi  at  the  time 
of  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  or  the  Hindi,  full 
of   Sanskrit    words    and    written   in    that   ancient 
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character.  As  a  rule,  the  villagers  speak  a  patois  of 
their  own,  a  corrupt  form  of  Hindi,  while  the  Hindus- 
tani is  a  kind  of  lingua  franc^a,  used  generally,  but 
with  a  large  admixture  of  Persian  words,  in  the  cities 
and  among  the  Muhammadans,  not  only  in  these 
Provinces  but  elsewhere  throughout  India. 

The  prevailing  religions  here,   as   in   India  gener- 
ally, are  Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism,  generally 
in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one,  but  in  these  two  Provinces 
in  1856  the  ratio  was,  in  Oudh,  nearly  seven  to  one, 
while  in  Kohilkhand  it  was  only   a   little  more  than 
three  to  one.     In  1851  there  were,  in  Oudh,  9,942,41 1 
Hindus  and  1,433,443    Muhammadans,   and  in  Ro- 
hilkhand  3,921,989  Hindus    and    1,192,203  Muham- 
madans, or  an  aggregate  of  13,864,400    Hindus    and 
2,625,706  Muhammadans.   In  Oudh  about  one-eighth 
of  the   people    were    Brahmans.     The    Brahmans, 
Thakurs  and  Muhammadans  formed  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population  and   composed    the   higher    social 
strata  of  society.     This,    inaeed,    "  was    the    classic 
ground  of  Hinduism  and  presented  peculiar   difficul- 
ties because  of  the  many  shrines,  which  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  rivers,    which    as    places  of 
pilgrimage,  are  thronged  by  hundreds   of   thousands 
of   w^orshippers    every    year."     Oudh  was   the  great 
recruiting  ground  for  the  Bengal  army,  and  this  fact, 
and  the  general  composition  of  society  there,  accounts 
for  the  character  of  the  Mutiny  in  that  Province,  and 
partly  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been   a   more  difficult 
field  for  evangelistic    effort    than  the    neighbouring 
Province  of  Eohilkhand.     At  the  time  of  Dr.  Butler's 
advent  the  Brahmans  were  found  in  large  numbers 
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in  the  army,  while  many  Muhammadans  were  influ- 
ential Taluqdars,  or  landed  proprietors,  and  in  high 
positions  as  public  servants.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  both  Provinces  were  tillers  of  the  soil. 

In  Oudh  there  were  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions of  low-caste  people,  among  whom  were  more 
than  a  million  AMrs,  or  cattle-grazers,  800,000 
Kurmis,  or  low-caste  cultivators,  and  700,000  Pasis, 
or  semi-Hinduized  tribes,  who  made  good  soldiers 
and  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  rural  police.  In 
Eohilkhand  the  largo  majority  of  the  million  Muham- 
madans were  descendants  of  Hindus  who  had  been 
forced  by  the  fierce  Afghans  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
to  change  their  faith,  but,  nevertheless,  in  1856, 
some  of  the  most  bigoted  votaries  of  Islam  in  the 
world  were  to  be  found  at  Bareily.  In  Eohilkhand, 
especially,  were  to  ife  found  a  great  mixed  multitude 
of  low-caste  people,  living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
population,  in  wards  and  hamlets  of  their  own, 
Ghamars,  or  leather-dressers,  Mehtars,  or  sweepers, 
and  in  the  Muradabad,  Bijnor  and  Amroha  districts, 
especially,  a  class  of  people  known  as  Mazhabi  8i7chs, 
followers  of  one  Nanak  Shah,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  Punjab  several  generations  before.  All  these 
classes  were  to  become  of  great  interest  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  Eohilkhand,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
destined  to  become  followers  of  the  new  Way. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 
THE    INTEBEUPTION. 
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V^OCTOE  BUTLER  had  not  been   in    his  new 
\qJ     home  six  months,  and  had  barely  commenced 
evangelistic    work    in    the    city,    when    the 
whole   Missionary   enterprise  was    subjected    to    a 
violent  and    prolonged  interruption    which  came  so 
suddenly   that   he  and   his    family    barely    escaped 
with  their  lives  to   the  mountaiti  fastness  of  Naini 
Tal.     In    May,    1857,    the    great    Sepoy    Rebellion 
broke   out  and    the  very   Provinces  selected  for  the 
new  Mission  became    the   theatre  of  its  operations. 
This  rebellion  was,    for  the  most  part,  confined  to 
Northern  India,    the   four   great  cities  of    Meenit. 
Delhi,    Cawnpur,    and    Lucknow,    now  all  occupied 
by  the  Mission,  indicating  the  storm  centres.      While, 
generally    speaking,   the    revolt    might   be  called   a 
Sepoy    Rebellion,    in    Oudh  and    Rohilkhand    the 
masses  of  the  people  were  involved,  and  consequent- 
ly the    struggle  in   those  Provinces  was    more  bitter 
and  prolonged. 

This  outbreak  marks  an  epoch  in  India.  And 
che  struggle  was  so  sudden  and  desperate,  and  bears 
such  an  important  relation  to  the  new  Mission  in 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  and  so  vitally  effected  its 
establishment,  and  future  progress  and  development, 
as  well  as  the  whole  trend  of  history  throughout  the 
Empire,  that  it  is  incumbent  to  pause  and  study 
briefly  its  causes,  development,  and  suppression,  and 
the  political  and  social  changes  which  were  affected 
by  it. 
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The  Mutiny  of  1857  had  many  causes,  some  of 
them  so  subtle,  that  they  are  difficult  to  define,  but 
all  tending  to  create  distrust  among  the  native  rulers 
and  leaders  of  the  people  and  disaffection  in  the 
army,  culminating  in  rebellion.  Among  the  more 
palpable  and  immediate  causes  were  the  many  radi- 
cal and  rapid  changes  effected  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Dalhousie.  India  is  a  land  which 
adheres  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  and 
is  loth  to  change  its  customs.  But  many  innovations 
were  about  this  time  somewhat  suddenly  introduced. 
From  1853  plans  vi^ere  undertaken  for  the  extension 
of  railways.  In  China,  later  than  this,  the  railway 
was  resented,  and  pulled  up  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
In  1854,  a  new  system  of  education  was  promulgated. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  electric  telegraph  and  the 
half-anna  postage  were  introduced.  It  was  not  that 
these  changes  were  not  good  but  that  they  were  new. 
They  worried  the  Indian, — and  "  it  is  not  good  for 
the  Christian's  health  to  worry  the  Aryan  brown." 
Added  to  these,  the  army  was  denuded  of  its  most 
talented  British  officers  to  conduct  the  enlarged  civil 
administration,  while  higher  posts  were  denied  to 
Indians. 

Above  all,  the  new  doctrine  of  lapse,  and  the 
annexation  of  a  succession  of  important  Native 
States,  created  widespread  alarm.  The  law  was 
emphasized  that  without  the  consent  of  the  para- 
mount power  the  adopted  son  had  no  right  to 
succeed  to  the  rulership  of  his  adoptive  father's 
territories.  This  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
Satara    in    1848,    when    Sivaji's    descendant    died 
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without  heir;  also  at  J hansi  in  1853,  in  which  case 
the  Baja  died  leaving  no  male  heir,  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  adopt- 
ed infant,  leaving  the  enraged  young  widow,  the 
famous  Rani,  Ganga  Bai,  to  brood  over  what  she 
deemed  a  grievous  wrong.  Likewise,  Nagpur  was  an- 
nexed in  1854,  and  the  pension  of  ii80,000  a  year  was 
withdrawn  from  Dhundu  Pant,  the  "  Nana  Sahib," 
the  adopted  son  of  Baji  Rao,  the  last  of  the  Mahratta 
Peshwas.  Concerning  these  changes  the  Viceroy 
wrote  on  returning  Home  :  "  During  the  eight  years 
over  which  we  now  look  back  the  British  territories 
in  the  East  have  been  largely  increased.  Within 
that  time  four  kingdoms  have  passed  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  various 
chieftainships  and  separate  tracts  have  been  brought 
under  sway.  "  All  these  rapid  changes,  and  apparent 
encroachments,  and  innovations  tended  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  deposed  rulers  and  influential  ruling 
classes,  and,  indeed,  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
also,  an  uneasiness  and  distrust,  which,  while  scarce- 
ly appearing  upon  the  surface,  were  nevertheless, 
real  and  ever  increasing  in  intensity. 

The  Sepoy  Ariny,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
strong,  recruited  largely  from  the  very  places,  and 
from  the  very  classes,  most  embittered,  was  most 
easily  tampered  with  and  disaffected,  which  pre- 
disposition was  taken  advantage  of  and  the  seed  of 
disloyalty  sown  by  those  already  made  enemies  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Sepoy  had  ever  been 
readj^  to  fight  with  and  for  his  English  rulers  but 
was    exceedingly    sensitive   as    to  his    pay,    caste. 
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customs,  and  religion.  Many  things  had  ah'eady 
taken  place  to  show  this.  In  1764,  the  native  troops 
refused  to  fight  at  Buxar,  because  prize-money  was 
withheld,  and  Major  Hector  Munro  blew  twenty- 
eight  of  them  from  the  guns  ;  at  Vellore  in  1806,  the 
sepoys,  indignant  at  repressions  and  insults,  real 
and  imagined,  rose  and  slew  the  English  officers  and 
men  quartered  in  the  fort,  before  they  could  be  over- 
powered ;  the  34th  Regiment  was  struck  off  the  Army 
List  for  refusing  to  march  to  Sindh  without  extra 
pay,  and  the  66th  Regiment  was,  likewise,  disbanded 
because  it  would  not  serve  in  the  Punjab  without  an 
extra  allowance ;  at  the  time  of  the  first  Burmese 
war  the  44th  Regiment  refused  to  cross  "  the  black 
water  "  and  many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be 
shot ;  likewise  the  38th  Regiment  refused  to  serve  in 
Arakan  during  the  Burmese  war.  All  these  events 
were  camulative  in  their  effect. 

Then .  came  the  annexation  of  Oudh  in  1856. 
Many  of  the  troops  of  the  Bengal  Army  were  recruit- 
ed in  this  Province.  It  was  the  garden  spot  of 
India.  But  it  had  long  been  subject  to  misrule.  In 
1801,  Lord  Wellesley  said  that  only  the  Company 
could  save  it  from  ruin ;  in  183 J, Lord  Bentinck  threat- 
ened to  depose  the  King  unless  he  reformed  ;  in 
1837,  again,  Lord  Auckland  pointed  out  the  evils  and 
threatened  to  annex  the  Province ;  in  1847,  Lord 
Hardinge  informed  the  King  that  unless  in  two  years 
the  administration  was  reformed  the  British  would 
assume  the  Government;  in  1851,  Colonel  Blemau 
was  sent  to  investigate  internal  conditions  and  re- 
ported that  in  his  opinion  the   Province  should   be 
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annexed  ;  in  1854,  Colonel  Outram,  the  Resident, 
urged  the  annexation ;  and  in  ]855,  the  Court  of 
Directors  decided  that  it  should  be  done.  The  King 
Wazir,  Wajid  Ali,  was  a  dissolute  spendthrift,  who 
cruelly  oppressed  the  people  and  spent  the  revenues 
in  the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish  lusts.  At  the 
last  he  vainly  protested  against  his  deposition  and 
fruitlessly  sent  agents  to  England  seeking  restora- 
tion, and  in  bitterness  of  soul  was  retired  on  a  pension 
of  ^120,000  a  year,  to  Garden  Reach,  near  Calcutta. 

All  this  alienated  the  ruling  classes  and  created 
discontent  among  the  Taluqdars,  or  hereditary 
Barons.  Strange  rumours  were  spread  abroad.  It 
was  reported  that  the  heir  of  the  last  representative 
of  the  Moghul  Empire,  the  aged  Bahadur  Shah,  was 
to  be  deprived  of  the  title  and  dignity  of  King,  and 
removed  from  Delhi ;  the  Czar  had  defeated  the 
Enghsh  in  the  Crimea  and  would  now  invade  India; 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  about  to  send  an  army  of 
conquest  into  India  and  all  the  "  faithful "  were 
urged  to  join  his  standard  ;  it  was  prophesied  that  on 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Plassey  the  rule  of  the  white  race  was  to  cease;  the 
introduction  of  the  English  "  Brown  Bess"  rifle, 
necessitating  greased  cartridges,  which  was  to  begin  in 
January,  1857,  was  made  the  basis  of  horrible  stories 
which  spread  like  wild  fire.  It  was  maliciously 
stated,  and  widely  believed,  that  the  cartridges 
were  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs  on  pur- 
pose to  destroy  caste  and  religion. 

Evil  results  soon  followed.  At  Barrackpur  the  se- 
poys refused  to  receive  the  cartridges  ;  at  Bihrampur, 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Calcutta, 
the  19th  Native  Infantry  would  not  even  receive  the 
percussion  caps,  and  on  the  81st  of  March,  1857,  the 
regiment,  having  four  hundred  Brahmans  in  it,  was 
disbanded ;  Manghal  Pandi,  a  sepoy  of  the  34th 
Native  Infantry,  shot  and  cut  down  his  Adjutant 
at  Barrackpur,  and  then  shot  and  v/ounded  himself 
and  was  hanged  on  the  8th  of  April,  in  front  of  his 
regiment,  which  was  subsequently  disbanded;  at 
Amballa,  a  thousand  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  the 
sepoys  refused  to  touch  the  cartridges  ;  at  Cawnpur 
they  would  not  touch  the  Government  flour,  even, 
saying  that  it  was  mixed  with  dust  of  cow-bones  ; 
at  Meerut,  eighty-five  troopers  of  the  3rd  Native 
Cavalry  refused  to  touch  the  cartridges  and  were 
forthwith  tried  by  court-martial  and  awarded  from 
six  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  each  ;  at  Lucknow, 
for  the  same  reason,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had 
to  disarm  the  7th  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry ;  mys- 
terious midnight  meetings  were  held  among  the 
sepoys ;  Dhundii  Pant,  known  as  the  "  Nana 
Sahib,"  the  disappointed  Mahratta,  from  his  home 
at  Bithur,  near  Cawnpur,  was  continually  passing 
to  and  fro  between  Delhi  and  Lucknow ;  the 
Taluqdars  of  Oudh  were  in  constant  inter-communi- 
cation ;  Ganga  Bai,  the  incensed  Rani  of  Jhansi,  was 
sullenly  intriguing  ;  a  learned  and  eloquent  Maulvi 
from  Oudh  passed  among  the  disaffected  cities  of 
North  India  preaching  sedition ;  some  strange  secret 
was  being  circulated  by  means  of  symbolic  chapaties, 
or  unleavened  cakes,  passed  quickly  from  hand-to- 
hand  among  the  villages. 
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This  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  rebellion  in  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  Mission  was  planted.  Hence,  it  is  not 
superfluous.  No  man  understood  conditions  in  India 
better  than  Lords  Dalhousie  and  Canning,  and  yet 
the  latter  said  in  1855  :  "  We  must  not  forget  that 
in  the  sky  of  India,  serene  as  it  is,  a  small  cloud  may 
arise,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
which  growing  bigger  and  bigger  may  at  last  threaten 
to  overwhelm  us  with  ruin  ;"  and  the  former  in  1856  : 
"  No  prudent  man  having  any  knowledge  of  Eastern 
affairs  would  even  venture  to  predict  a  prolonged 
continuance  of  peace  in  India — insurrection  may  arise 
like  an  exhalation  from  the  earth,  and  cruel  violence 
worse  than  all  the  excesses  of  war,  may  be  suddenly 
committed  by  men  who  to  the  very  day  in  which 
they  broke  out  in  their  frenzy  of  blood,  have  been 
regarded  as  a  simple,  harmless  and  timid  race." 

The  storm  burst  at  Meerut  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  May  10th,  when  many  of  the  British  officers 
and  men  were  at  Church,  unarmed.  The  outbreak 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  an  ''  irrational  panic  " 
than  a  carefully  concerted  plan,  a  premature  lighting 
of  a  powder  train,  for,  if  the  battle  of  Plassey,  which 
History  has  agreed  to  adopt  as  the  beginning  of 
British  expansion  in  the  East,  was  intended  to  indi- 
cate an  appropriate  anniversary  upon  which  to  con- 
certedly  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  paramount  power, 
it  was  impulsively  commenced  more  than  a  month 
too  soon ;  for  dive's  famous  victory  was  gained  on 
the  23rd  of  June.     It  was  on  the  9th  of  May  that 
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the  eighty-five  men  of  the  28rd  Native  Cavalry  had 
refused  to  touch  the  ''  greased  cartridges  "  and  were 
consequently  imprisoned  under  a  native  guard.  The 
next  evening  they  were  hberated  by  their  own  com- 
rades, and  joining  the  sepoys  of  the  11th  and  20th 
Native  Infantry,  all  the  Native  troops  broke  into 
open  mutiny,  spent  the  night  in  arson,  pillage,  and 
murder,  and  then  dispersed,  while  the  Native  Cavalry 
marched  off  to  Delhi. 

On  the  morning  of  the   11th    the  Muhammadans 
of  Delhi  rose,    placed    the  aged    Emperor,    Bahadur 
Shah,   on   the   throne,    and   commenced   the  usual 
course  of  arson,  plunder  and  murder.    The  captain 
of  the  Palace  Guard,  the  Chaplain  and  his  daughter, 
and  the  Commissioner,  were  cruelly  slain.     Lieuten- 
ant Willoughby  and    his    garrison    of   eight   heroes 
blew  up  the  powder  magazine  rather  than   surren- 
der, and  perished  with  many  of  the  mutineers  in  the 
explosion.     Of  those  who  escaped  from  the  city  but 
few  survived.     The  troops  mutinied  and  slew  their 
officers.     Thus  Delhi  fell  and  a  rallying   centre   and 
a  traditional  name  were  given   to   the  revolt   which 
forthwith  spread  like  wild  fire  throughout  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oudh  down  into  Lower  Bengal. 
The  siege  of  Delhi  commenced  on  the  8th  of  June, 
the  British  and  loyal  Native  troops,  never  exceeding 
more  than  eight  thousand,  entrenched  themselves  on 
"the  Eidge  "  west  of  the  city.     John  Lawrence,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  kept  the  Prov- 
ince quiet   while   the  brave  Nicholson  joined   the 
force  before  the  city  with   his  '^Moveable  Column," 
in  the  middle  of  August.     On  the  14fch  of  September 
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the  stronghold  was  assaulted,  and  after  six  days' 
street-fighting,  in  which  the  heroic  Nicholson  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  the  place  was  won.  The 
intrepid  Lieutenant  Hodson  captured  the  Emperor 
and  the  royal  princes  in  the  tomb  of  Humayun,  out- 
side the  city  walls,  ruthlessly  shot  the  latter  with 
his  own  hand,  the  Emperor  was  tried  in  the  Diwan- 
i-Khas  for  rebellion,  treason,  and  murder,  and  was 
sent  a  State-prisoaer  to  Rangoon  where  he  died 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1862,  and  was  secretly 
buried. 

At  Cawnpur,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
above  Allahabad  and  about  forty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Liicknow,  the  sepoys  mutinied  on  the  6th  of 
June.  The  "  Nana  Sahib,"  who  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed loyalty,  put  himself  at  their  head,  with  Tantia 
Topi  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  was  proclaimed 
Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  Major-General  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  seventy-five  years  of  age,  fifty  of  which  had 
heen  spent  in  India,  anticipating  the  mutiny  of  the 
Native  troops,  gathered  his  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  British  soldiers,  including  seventy  invalids,  and 
four  hundred  women  and  children,  on  the  4th  of 
Juae,  into  ill-selected  and  hastily-constructed  in- 
trenchments,  consisting  of  a  mud  wall  four  feet 
high,  thrown  up  around  two  thatched  bungalows  on 
the  open  plain.  Surrounded  by  more  than  three 
thousand  mutineers  he  withstood  a  siege  of  twenty- 
one  days  under  a  tropical  sun.  At  last  the  despair- 
ing garrison  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Nana 
Sahib,  who  agreed  to  give  them  safe  conduct  by 
river  to  Allahabad.     On  the  morning  of   the  27th  of 
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June,  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  that  were  left  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  were  embarking  in  thatch-covered  boats  at 
the  Sati  Chaura  ghat,  when  at  a  concerted  moment 
the  thatches  were  set  on  fire  and  concealed  sepoys 
poured  in  volley  upon  volley,  destroying  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  devoted  refugees.  Only  four — twa 
officers,  Delafosse  and  Mowbray  Thompson,  and  two 
privates.  Murphy  and  Sullivan, — escaped  by  swim- 
ming. The  rest  were  brought  before  the  Nana  Sahib,, 
the  men  immediately  shot,  and  the  women,  125  in 
number,  imprisoned  in  an  empty  bungalow,  but  upon 
the  approach  of  Havelock,  on  the  15th  of  July,  were 
cruelly  massacred,  and  their  bodies,  "  the  dying  with 
the  dead,"  thrown  into  a  well. 

At  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Chief  Com- 
missioner, foreseeing  the  storm,  had,  with  greater 
strategy  and  skill,  fortified  and  provisioned  "  the 
Residency  "  on  an  elevation  west  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July  entered  it  with  one  weak  British 
regiment,  a  few  loyal  sepoys,  and  all  the  European 
residents  of  the  place.  Although,  unfortunately. 
Sir  Henry  was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  garrison  held  out,  amid  unparalleled  hardships 
and  against  overwhelming  numbers,  till  the  16th  of 
November.  A  relieving  column  under  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  and  Sir  James  Outram,  forced  their  way 
in  on  the  25th  of  September,  but  were  themselves 
invested.  It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  on  the  16th  of  November,  that  "the  Resi- 
dency "  was  relieved,  and  the  survivors  secretly  and 
safely  conveyed  from  the  place.  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
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however,  dying  on  the  24th  at   Dil   Kusha  Gardens 
where  he  Hes  buried. 

It  is  not  relevant  to  recount  the  details  of  this 
terrible  Indian  uprising.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Punjab,  under  Sir  John  Lawrence,  remained  quiet, 
and  the  traditional  enemies  of  the  British,  the  turbu- 
lent Sikhs,  did  not  rise.  In  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies  the  Native  troops  generally  remained 
loyal.  In  Central  India  the  contingents  of  some  of 
the  feudatory  Chiefs  joined  the  rebels  and  had  to  be 
overcome  by  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  who  captured  Jhansi 
and  Grwalior,  and  in  a  charge  of  cavalry  unintention- 
ally slew  the  fierce  Kani,  Ganga  Bai,  who,  dressed 
in  male  attire,  had  led  her  troops  in  person  ;  and 
captured  the  Nana  Sahib's  general,  Tantia  Topi,  who 
■was  hanged  on  the  18th  of  April,  18-59.  Dhundu 
Pant,  the  "  Nana  Sahib,"  himself,  in  the  hour  of 
defeat,  fleeing  from  justice,  disappeared  in  the  Nepal 
jangle,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  The 
campaign  in  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  in  some  parts, 
lasted  through  two  cold  seasons.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, up  to  January,  1859,  was  hunting  down  the 
rebels  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  in  Oudh.  The 
Taluqdars,  in  many  places,  had  been  joined  by  dis- 
persed sepoys  and  had  fortified  themselves,  and  their 
forts,  often,  had  to  be  taken  by  assault.  The  events 
of  Oudh  were  repeated  in  Eohilkhand,  only  there 
almost  every  European  was  swept  from  the  Province. 
As  the  Moghul  of  Delhi,  the  Nana  Sahib  of  Cawnpur, 
the  Begum  of  Lucknow,  and  the  Eani  of  Jhansi  had 
stirred  up  the  sepoys  to  mutiny  ;  so  Khan  Bahadur 
Khan,  the  so-called  Nawab  of  Bareily,  had  fomented 
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sedition  among  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Eohil- 
khand.  The  usual  methods  were  employed  there,  as 
elsewhere.  There  was  the  usual  assertion  of  loyalty, 
and  the  usual  confidence  on  the  part  of  British 
officers  and  officials.  Then  bungalows  were  fired, 
sepoys  rose  upon  their  officers,  Europeans  and  other 
Christians  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  the  jail 
was  thrown  open,  the  Treasury  plundered,  and  pri- 
vate residences  looted.  The  English  Judge  was  slain 
by  his  subordinates  whom  he  implicitly  trusted.  All 
this  occurred  upon  the  memorable  31st  of  May.  There 
were  many  marvellous  escapes.  Some  had  left  the 
Station  just  in  time  to  escape  the  uprising.  Lt.  J. 
Y.  Gowan,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  in  escaping  from 
Bareily  fled  toward  the  hills  and  was  preserved 
through  the  fidelity  of  certain  villagers  in  the  town 
of  Khaira  Bajhaira  in  the  Shahjahanpur  district, 
equidistant  from  Shahjahanpur,  Bareily  and  Badaon, 
and  who  afterward,  out  of  gratitude  secured  for  his 
preservers  remuneration  from  the  Government  of 
India,  and  personally  established  in  the  village  a 
good  school  with  ample  endowment,  of  which  the 
Mission  became  the  Trustee. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  founder  of  the  new  Mis- 
sion and  his  family  whom  we  left  in  Bareily  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  peaceful  enterprise.  Dr.  Butler 
and  the  few  workers  whom  he  had  gathered  about 
him  were  going  quietly  forward  with  their  work  when 
Lt.  Gowan  brought  the  news  that  Meerut  had  muti- 
nied and  Delhi  had  fallen,  and  the  rebellion  was 
spreading.  He  was  personally  urged  by  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  Colonel  Troupe,  and  other  officials. 
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to  leave  the  Station  and  take  refuge  with  other  non- 
combatants  among  the  mountains.  The  ill-fated 
Missionaries  of  Fatehgarh  wrote  to  the  Butlers  to 
join  them  there.  But,  for  a  time,  he  steadily  declined 
to  leave  his  post.  But,  finally,  a  few  days  before  the 
uprising,  on  the  18th  of  May,  he  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion of  others  and  to  proper  prudence,  and  made 
immediate  preparation  for  departure  to  Naini  Tal, 
seventy  miles  distant  beyond  the  Terai.  He  improvis- 
ed palanquins  by  inverting  native  bed-cots,  and  sus- 
pending them  with  ropes  from  bamboo  poles,  covering 
them  with  ramis,  or  bed  quilts.  At  the  last  moment 
came  Judge  Kobertson  to  assure  them,  upon  the  word 
of  Khan  Bahadur,  the  subordinate  Judge,  that  there 
"was  no  danger,  and  that  their  flight  was  unnecessary, 
but  within  a  few;  days,  Robertson  was  himself  slain 
upon  the  orders  of  that  crafty  Muhammadan.  With 
reluctance  that  Monday  night,  Dr.  Butler  gathered 
a  few  of  his  most  precious  things,  his  letter  of  in- 
struction, and  his  passport,  and  seating  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  hastily  improvised  palanquins,  quietly 
stole  out  of  the  Mission  compound  on  their  lonely 
and  dangerous  journey  to  Naini  Tal.  The  fugitives 
had  to  pass  through  the  malarious  Terai,  the  lair  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  home  of  serpents,  and  the  hiding 
place  of  dacoits,  and  then  be  carried  six  thousand 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  mountains.  The  first  part  of 
the  journey  passed  without  adventure.  But  at  mid- 
night, on  the  second  day,  the  bearers  put  down  the 
palanquins  and  refused  to  go  further.  It  was  a  time 
of  deepest  anxiety.  Dr.  Butler  turned  aside  to  pray, 
and  under  some  strange  influence,  when  he  returned 
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he  found  the  cooHes  had  taken  up  the  conveyances 
and  were  ready  to  proceed  without  a  word,  nor  did 
they  again  murmur  or  complain,  but  carried  them 
quickly  and  safely  to  their  destination.  The  last  two 
m.iles  of  the  steep  ascent  to  Naini  Tal  were  made  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  travellers  arriv- 
ed as  the  Church  bell  was  ringing  a  call  to  prayer  for 
those  in  peril  on  the  plains  below. 

And  what  went  on  below  ?  Murder,  and  arson, 
and  ruin,  and  rebellion  and  anarchy.  And  what  had 
become  of  the  little  Mission?  The  faithful  Joel  and 
Emma  Janvier  remained  in  Bareily  to  care  for  the 
flock  and  guard  the  property.  "  On  Sunday,  May  31," 
says  Miss  Butler,  in  the  life  of  her  father,  "  the 
faithful  Joel  preached  at  Bareily  to  the  people  on  the 
text,  '  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  During  the 
closing  prayer  the  guns  opened  fire,  and  the  awful 
slaughter  began.  The  rebels  went  to  the  Mission 
premises,  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  expressed  their  re- 
gret at  not  finding  the  Missionary.  Miss  Maria  Bolst, 
the  first  woman  member  of  our  Mission  in  India, 
was  beheaded  by  a  sepoy  just  as  she  fled  to  the  Mis- 
sion House  in  the  vain  hope  of  safety.  Her  body 
fell  under  the  bed  of  roses  which  had  been  Mrs. 
Butler's  special  delight,  and  a  friendly  native  woman 
buried  her  there.  Fully  one-half  of  those  who  had 
attended  the  services  were  murdered,  in  some  cases 
with  great  craelty."  Joel  Janvier  saw  his  master's 
bungalow  burned  by  the  mutineers  as  he  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  Dr. 
Butler's  valuable  library,  which  he  had  selected  with 
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great  care,  many  of  the  books,  presentation  volumes, 
which  could  not  be  replaced,  was  lost  with  the  house. 
Janvier  and  his  wife  disguised  themselves,  es- 
caped from  the  city,  and  after  a  long,  wearisome 
and  perilous  journey  on  foot  reached  Allahabad. 
The  Nawab  of  Bareily,  Khan  Bahadur,  erected 
a  gallows  for  Dr.  Butler  and  made  a  standing  offer 
of  five  hundred  rupees  for  his  arrest  or  the  production 
of  his  head.  To  all  human  appearances  the  new 
Mission  was  at  an  end.  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand  were 
in  the  hands  of  powerful  and  implacable  foes ;  Dr. 
Butler  found  no  abiding  place  in  Lucknow ;  the 
Mission  House  at  Bareily  was  burned  ;  the  little  flock 
slain  or  dispersed ;  and  the  founder,  with  a  price  on 
his  head,  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  for  ten 
long  months  he  was  so  cut  off  from  the  outside  world 
and  so  hidden  from  his  friends  that  an  obituary  of 
him  was  published  by  Dr.  Duff. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  KESUMPTION. 

UT  the  Mission  was  not  dead.  The  Mission- 
aries were  shut  in  and  providentially  preserv- 
ed for  many  months  among  the  everlasting 
hills  of  Naini  Tal  and  Almora.  They  had  lost  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  It  was  not  till  the  15th  of 
August  that  they  got  any  mail.  Their  money  was  all 
spent  and  they  were  dependent  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Commissioner  in  the  bazaar.  The  weary  months 
dragged  on.     But  the  time  of  waiting  was  not  lost. 
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Providence  had  great  and  wonderful  things  yet  to  be 
done  by  His  agents,  and  so  carefully  guarded  them 
against  the  wrath  of  man.  The  few  refugees  at  Naini 
Tal,  under  the  energetic  and  clear-headed  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  the  late 
General,  Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  c.b.,  k.c.s.i.,  who 
throughout  his  long  career  ever  remained  the  staunch 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Mission,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  put  the  place  in  a  good  state  of 
defence.  Arms  were  distributed,  the  available  force 
was  drilled,  guards  were  mounted,  and  the  narrow 
mountain  roads  rendered  almost  impassable. 

Providentially  they  had  two  friendly  Native 
States  upon  their  borders.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Nepal,  Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  had  recently  been  to 
England  and  had  seen  something  of  the  unlimited 
resources  of  the  British  Government,  especially  at 
Portsmouth,  and  asked  the  Eaja  to  allow  him  to  send 
an  answer  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  to  help  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India  in  the 
words  :  "  I  have  seen  Portsmouth."  But  the  friend- 
ly attitude  of  the  Nawab  of  Rampur  was  still  more 
remarkable.  This  Principality  lay  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  and  between  Naini  Tal  and  Bareily  and 
Muradabad.  Recently  the  British  Government  had 
defended  the  Nawab  against  a  rival  appointed  by  his 
brother,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  hereditary  rights. 
For  this  and  other  reasons,  he,  at  great  personal  risk, 
and  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  Principality,  remained 
loyal  during  the  mutiny  raging  around  his  domains, 
and  stood  a  wall  of  defence  between  the  helpless 
refugees  in  Naini  Tal  and  the  blood-thirsty  mutineers 
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below.  At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  a  grateful 
company  of  eighty-one  Europeans  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  this  noble  act  by  sending  a  delega- 
tion of  twenty-eight  of  their  number,  headed  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  Eampur,  to  present  to  the  Nawab 
a  silver  casket  suitably  inscribed.  They  were  gra- 
ciously received  and  the  Nawab  and  his  successors 
have  ever  since  continued  to  evince  a  friendly  spirit 
toward  the  Christian  Mission  working  in  Rohilkhand, 
and,  in  1871,  showed  this  practically  by  making  over 
to  the  Mission  a  large  building  and  forty-two  acres 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Bareily  for  a  Native  Hospital. 
The  building  was  remodeled  and  a  splendid  medical 
work  has  been  carried  on  there  ever  since. 

Dr.  Butler  could  not  remain  idle  even  in  his 
enforced  retirement,  but  took  his  place  with  rifle  in 
hand,  to  defend  the  Station  against  hourly  expected 
attack.  He  daily  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Station  and  in  many  ways  contributed  to  the 
comfort  of  the  anxious  people  about  him.  When  it 
was  found  expedient  to  remove  the  women  and 
children  to  the  more  distant  and  more  secluded 
Almora,  on  the  4th  of  August  he  was  deputed  to  go 
with  them  to  their  new  place  of  refuge.  On  this  mem- 
orable journey  through  the  hills  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
anxiety  aud  care  he  devoted  time  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  wrote  stirring  appeals  to  the  Home 
Church  which  aroused  the  hearts  of  many  to  the  ur- 
gency of  Missionary  effort  as  never  before.  A  hasty 
note  written  on  the  26th  of  May,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Naini  Tal,  and  only  five  days  before  the  rising  in 
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Bareil}',  brought  the  first  news  to  the  Church  author- 
ities of  his  perilous  situation.  Dr.  Duff  had  also 
written  from  Calcutta  telling  of  the  fall  of  Bareily  and 
his  hasty  flight  to  Naini  Tal.  Divine  Providence jchose 
this  way  of  calling  attention  to  this  oriental  land. 
At  the  most  critical  time  and  in  the  darkest  hour 
preparations  were  being  made  to  reinforce  the  Mis- 
sion. On  the  very  day  of  the  outbreak  at  Bareily, 
May  3 1st,  a  farewell  meeting  was  being  held  in 
Bromfield  Street  Church,  Boston,  to  send  forth  to 
this  new  field  the  first  reinforcements,  namely,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  L.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kalph  Pierce  of  the  Rock  River  Conference.  They 
sailed  the  next  day,  and  after  a  long  voyage  of  nearly 
four  months  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  arrived 
in  Calcutta  on  the  22nd  of  September,  to  learn 
for  the  first  time  of  the  outbreak  in  the  North  and 
of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  their  journey. 
They  remained  in  Calcutta  until  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1858,  more  than  five  months,  before  they  were 
able  to  resume  their  long  and  perilous  journey  to 
their  allotted  field,  arriving  in  Naini  Tal  on  the  16th 

of  April. 

In  the  meantime  the  prisoners  in  Naini  Tal  were 
awaiting  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  great  rebel  strong- 
hold,' knowing  that  with  its  fall  would  come  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  Indian  insurrection.  The 
booming  of  cannon  announced  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember the  capture  of  this  stronghold.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler 
ventured  down  to  the  plains  along  the  almost  im- 
passable mountain  road  via  Mussuri,  arriving,  after 
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eighteen  days,  at  Delhi.  Divine  service  was  held  in 
the  beautiful  Div^an-i-Khas  in  the  fort  Palace,  on 
Christmas  day,  and  in  this,  also,  the  captured 
Bahadur  Stiah,  the  late  Moghul  Emperor,  and  his 
leading  rebel  subordinates  were  tried  and  awarded 
punishments  according  to  their  deserts-.  Being 
present  at  the  trial  of  the  Nawab  of  Bullubghur,  and 
wearied  with  long  standing,  Dr.  Butler,  seeing  the 
throne  of  the  late  Emperor  near,  and  unoccupied, 
ventured  to  take  his  seat  upon  it,  and  there  indited 
an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  Missionary  Society  for 
funds  to  support  orphan  children,  who,  he  felt  sure, 
would  soon  be  available,  and,  next  day,  was  given 
the  promise  of  a  liberal  Government  grant  toward 
the  same  worthy  object.  Thus  early  was  attention 
given  to  the  training  of  children,  a  work  v/hich  has 
been  so  extensively  and  successfully  carried  on  in 
Southern  Asia  by  this  Mission  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

From  Delhi  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  passed  on  to 
Agra,  where,  by  appointment,  they  met  the  new 
Missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierce,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Calcutta,  and 
Joel  T.  Janvier  and  his  family,  who  had  been  so  pro- 
videntially preserved,  and  had  come  up  from  Allaha- 
bad to  rejoin  the  Mission.  Concerning  this  meeting 
Miss  Butler  writes  in  the  life  of  her  father  :  "  The 
Superintendent  came  down  to  Agra  to  meet  them, 
and  as  few  European  residences  had  been  left  stand- 
ing, he  arranged  for  them  to  come  to  the  Taj  Mahal, 
where  in  the  beautiful  pavilion  which  stands  opposite 
the  mosque,  fitly  framing  the  lovely  tomb,  the  joyful 
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meeting  took  place.  It  was  particularly  appropriate 
that  it  should  occur  under  the  shadow  of  this  the 
most  exquisite  building  in  the  world,  which,  erected 
over  the  body  of  a  woman  in  a  country  where  women 
have  been  most  cruelly  degraded,  stands  in  peerless 
beauty,  forever,  a  promise  of  the  glorious  position 
which  the  daughters  of  India  shall  yet  occupy  in  their 
homes  and  their  civilization."  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  little  company  of  six  Missionaries  stood 
around  the  tomb  under  the  beautiful  dome  and  sang 
the  doxology,  and  that  the  Superintendent  sought 
the  first  opportunity  to  write  to  Dr.  Durbin  :  "  I  have 
them  at  last !  Glory  to  God  !  How  I  longed  to  see 
them  after  these  twenty-two  months !  Thank  the 
Church  for  having  sent  them  Little  did  Shah  Jahan 
imagine  when  he  built  this  and  inlaid  its  marble  walls 
with  the  words  of  the  Quran  that  the  Missionaries 
of  God's  Messiah  would  find  a  friendly  shelter  in  the 
inclosure,  or  sing,  as  we  have  just  done  with  glowing 
hearts,  our  evangelical  doxology  over  his  very  dust !  " 
As  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand  were  still  unpacified, 
the  party,  by  the  same  circuitous  route,  journeyed  to 
Naini  Tal  reaching  it  in  seventeen  days,  where  they 
remained  for  some  months  longer.  But  not  idle. 
The  younger  Missionaries  devoted  much  time  to  the 
language.  Services  were  kept  up  in  both  English 
and  Hindustani,  and  open-air  preaching  in  the 
vernacular  was  regularly  done.  Two  schools  for 
native  boys  and  girls  were  opened.  The  first  real 
Church  of  the  Mission  was  improvised  from  a  sheep 
house  which  was  rented  for  $4.36,  or  about  nine 
rupees  a    month,  and  renovated,  and  cleaned,  and 
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white-washed  by  the  Missionaries  themselves,  while 
Dr.  Butler,  when  all  was  ready,  went  in,  alone,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  God  by  prayer.  In 
October,  the  Commissioner,  Major  Ramsay,  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  a  new  chapel  on  land  eligibly  situated, 
which  had  been  purchased  for  the  Mission.  In  this 
year,  too,  the  Mission  was  reinforced  by  two  men  in. 
India — Josiah  Parsons,  an  English  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary, and  Samuel  Knowles,  an  Englishman  who 
joined  from  the  x4rmy,  having  served  with  distinction 
through  the  mutiny.  Thus  the  Mission  was  already 
rising  phoenix-like  out  of  the  ashes.  Naini  Tal  had 
already  become  the  first  fully  occupied  Mission 
Station  of  the  new  Mission. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1858,  about  fifteen  months 
after  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
all  and  flee  for  their  lives,  the  Superintendent  and  Mr. 
Pierce  went  down  to  look  over  the  field  and  select 
the  most  eligible  Mission  Stations  in  the  territory 
to  be  resumed.  When  he  came  to  Bareily  Dr.  Butler 
found  "  the  site  of  his  home  was  a  desolate  ruin,  and 
all  he  could  gather  was  a  handful  of  charred  paper 
and  melted  glass  from  the  book  cases  of  his  beloved 
library."  However,  visitors  in  this  the  Jubilee  year 
may  find,  still,  the  site  of  the  house  and  a  few  rem- 
nants of  the  cement  floor  remaining  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Methodism  was  first  planted  in  Rohilkhand. 

Proceeding  to  Lucknow,  the  reception  accorded 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  was  -very  different 
from  that  received  when  he  first  entered  it  on  the 
29th  of  November,  two  years  before.  Then  he  was 
not  wanted ;  now  he  was  welcomed.     Then  he  had 
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to  have  a  guard  in  the  city ;  now  he  could  walk 
through  the  most  crowded  parts,  alone.  Then  there 
was  no  property  to  be  obtained;  now  the  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  Kobert  Montgomery,  personally  made 
over  a  large  enclosed  house  known  as  the  "'  Asfi 
Kothi,"  confiscated  from  the  Nawab  of  Oadh,  situat- 
ed near  the  Husainal)ad  bazaar,  and  had  it  cleaned 
and  fitted  up  at  Government  expense.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  at  once  appointed  in  charge,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  Joel  Janvier,  and  work  in  both  English  and  the 
Vernacular  was  immediately  opened.  Mr.  Parsons  was 
sent  to  open  the  new  station  of  Muradabad,  a  city  of 
about  60,000  souls,  some  fifty-six  miles  north-west 
of  Bareily,  early  in  January,  1859,  where  he  was 
joined  on  the  26th  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey,  all 
living  in  tents,  as  no  house  was  then  available.  On 
the  25th  of  February  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  were 
transferred  to  Bareily,  and  occupied  the  only  house 
available,  a  dilapidated  building  known  as  "  Cashmir 
Kothi,"  situated  in  solemn  loneliness  far  away  from 
other  English  residences  and  the  British  Canton- 
ments on  the  opposite  side  of  the  still  more  or  less 
turbulent  city.  But  the  persistent  Missionaries  had 
come  this  time  to  remain,  and  were  not  deterred  by 
an  undesirable  or  ineligibly  situated  domicile.  Scarce- 
ly were  the  muttering  thunders  of  the  storm  dying 
away  in  the  distance  before  the  energetic  and  in- 
defatigable founder  of  the  new  Mission  was  thus 
again  on  the  ground  and  planning  for  larger  things. 
Overtures  had,  indeed,  been  made  to  induce  him  to 
give  it  up.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Wentworth,  Missionary  at  Foochow,  China,  saying, 
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"  If  British  predominance  is  not  soon  established,  get 
leave  of  the  Board  and  come  on  here  where  there  is 
as  great  need  as  in  India."  But  the  thought  was 
immediately  repudiated.  The  prolonged  strife  at 
Bareily  led  the  Mission  Board  to  ask  "  if  it 
would  not  be  best  to  abandon  Rohilkhand  and 
select  a  section  where  the  bigotry  of  the  people 
would  be  less  bitter."  But  the  Superintendent 
emphatically  and  finally  replied  :  "  Giye  up  Bareily? 
Never!  It  is  ours  by  right  divine,  and  the 
'  gates  of  hell '  are  not  strong  enough  to  wrest  it  from 
us,"  So  that  thought  perished  for  ever,  with  the 
result  that  the  past  fifty  years  have  yielded  the 
Mission,  in  this  original  territory,  a  present  Chris- 
tian population  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  souls. 

There  had  been  a  tacit  agreement  that  the  new 
Mission  would  be  furnished  with  a  staff  of  twenty- 
five  Missionaries.  Three  had  already  arrived  from 
America,  and  Dr.  Butler  had  sent  for  a  second  rein- 
forcement of  six,  the  largest  number  ever  sent  forth 
by  the  Society  at  one  time.  There  were  now  on  the 
field  six  Missionaries,  three  Americans,  Butler,  Hum- 
phrey, and  Pierce,  and  two  Englishmen,  Knowles  and 
Parsons,  and  one  Indian,  Joel  Thomas  Janvier,  who 
with  their  wives,  made  a  working  force  of  eleven, 
ready  to  resume  the  labours  so  suddenly  and  so  rudely 
interrupted.  Already  four  Stations,  Naini  Tal,  Luck- 
now,  Muradabad,  and  Bareily  were  occupied  in  the 
above  order  and  the  Superintendent  was  searching 
out  other  eligible  centres. 

The  storm  had  cleared  the  air.  Many  changes, 
political,  social,  and  moral  had  taken  place.  The  East 
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India  Company  was  no  more.  It  had  had  an  exist- 
ence of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  acquired 
much  territory  and  its  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  Peninsula.  But  the  old  order  was  to  be  changed. 
A  new  era  had  dawned,  and  the  new  wine  of  pro- 
gress could  not  again  be  put  into  the  old  conserva- 
tive bottles.  The  Mutiny  and  its  suppression  had 
indeed  "  hustled  the  East."  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1858,  the  Good  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  to  her 
subjects  in  India  the  future  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  this  Magna  Charta  it  was  announc- 
ed :  "  We  hereby  announce  to  the  Native  Provinces  of 
India  that  all  treaties,  engagements  made  with  them 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  are  by  us  accepted  and  will  be 
scrupulously  maintained,  and  we  look  for  a  like 
observance  on  their  part.  We  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  the  Natives  of  our  Indian  territories  by  the  same 
obligations  of  duty,  which  bind  us  to  ail  our  other 
subjects,  and  those  obligations  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  we  shall  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfil. 
Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of 
religion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire 
to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects." 
The  country  could  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Sepoy  Army.  Just  before  the  Mutiny  the  proportion 
of  Natives  to  Europeans  was  six  to  one  but  after  the 
Rebellion  it  was  reduced  to  two  to  one  and  the  artil- 
lery was  almost  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  Euro- 
peans. In  a  marvellously  short  time  the  country 
quieted  down,  and  all  classes  resumed  their  peaceful 
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avocations  with    none  to  molest  them  or  make  them 
afraid. 

All  this  was  providential.  Had  the  Mission  been 
attempted  in  1852,  when  the  first,  appropriation 
was  made,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  field 
would  not  have  been  entered,  or,  if  entered,  the  cala- 
mity would  have  been  overwhelming.  Coming  when 
it  did,  it  inspired  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  to  make  increased  effort  to  evangelize  the 
land.  "  Christian  Missions,"  sa3's  Dr.  George  Smith, 
*'  have  fuller  scope  in  India  since  the  Mutiny  than 
in  any  other  land  outside  of  Christendom."  The 
English  in  India  were  chastened,  and  under  that 
awful  deluge  of  blood  there  was  aroused  more  sym- 
pathy toward  evangelistic  effort,  and  under  the  Im- 
perial Government  there  was  inspired  a  feeling  of 
security  and  stability  which  could  not  be  felt  before, 
general  amnesty  had  softened  the  hearts  of  the  people 
toward  the  paramount  power.  Says  one  whose  life  in 
India  almost  covers  the  period  since  that  great  event: 
''  The  great  war  in  India  was  one  of  the  most 
decisive  events  of  the  century  which  has  just  closed. 
It  belonged  to  India,  a  remote  region,  and  one  not 
often  affected  by  the  movements  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world,  and  yet  it  arrested  the  attention  of  both 
Europe  and  America  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Great 
issues  were  at  stake  in  the  struggle,  but  these  were 
instinctly  felt  rather  than  clearly  defined.  It  was  a 
struggle  of  two  civilizations,  of  two  historic  eras  of 
the  old  and  the  new,  of  progress  and  retrogression." 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Mutiny  arose  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  Southern  Asia. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE  FIRST  MISSIONARIES 

(^JTHE  first  thing  after  selecting  a  field  for  a  Mission 
is  to  secure  Missionaries  to  work  it.  The 
Mission  Board  was  not  unwilling  to  send  them 
and  agreed  readily  to  Dr.  Butler's  rather  startling 
request  that  tweaty-five  Missionaries  be  sent  out  as 
speedily  as  possible,  eight  for  Imcknow,  four  for  Ba- 
reily,  four  for  Muradabad,  three  for  Fj;  zabad,  and 
two  each  for  Shahjahanpur,  Budaon,  and  Pilibhit. 
Although  this  number  was  not  sent  out  at  once,  yet, 
between  the  close  of  the  Mutiny  in  1858,  and  the 
organization  of  the  first  Mission  Conference  in  1864, 
there  were,  including  the  founder,  twenty  Americans 
and  four  Englishmen,  accepted  on  the  field,  and 
three  Indian  brethren,  in  all  twenty-seven  recognized 
as  members  of  the  new  Mission.  This  was  a  larger 
number  than  was  ever  received  in  the  same  length  of 
time  for  the  same  field  throughout  the  future  history 
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of  the  Mission.  And  no  other  Society  in  India  had 
ever  commenced  so  well-manned.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that,  with  several  exceptions,  these 
Missionaries  were  married,  and  their  wives  were,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  efficient  Missionaries,  also. 
Turning  now  to  the  personnel  of  the  Mission,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  first  arrivals  from  America,  after  the 
Superintendent  and  his  wife,  were  James  L.  Hum- 
phrey and  lialph  Pierce,  with  their  wives,  who  sail- 
ed from  Boston  on  the  first  of  June  and  landed  in 
Calcutta  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1857,  but  did 
not  reach  Naini  Tal  till  the  16th  of  April,  1858,  and 
were  not  regularly  settled  in  their  work  till  early  in 
1859,  more  than  a  year  and  eight  months  after 
sailing  from  Home.  Dr.  Butler  was  not  a  man  to 
''wait  upon  the  order  of  his  going,"  when  directed 
by  Bishop  Simpson,  who  had  episcopal  oversight  of 
the  Mission,  to  "  lay  broad  and  deep  foundations  for 
Methodism  in  India."  We  have  seen  how  he  sat 
down  in  Naini  Tal  with  the  great  Mutinj^  raging 
below  over  his  selected  field  and  calmly  wrote  to  the 
authorities  at  Home  to  '^send  out  six  Missionaries  as 
early  as  possible."  He  had  the  prophetic  vision. 
As  Mr.  Messmore  says  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Parker : 
**  The  hour  was  a  propitious  one.  The  story  of  the 
massacre  of  Cawnpur,  of  the  defence  and  relief  of 
Lucknow,  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi,  gave 
India  a  large  place  in  the  thoughts  and  sympathies 
of  the  American  people ;  and  when  the  call  went 
forth.  Six  men  for  India !  it  stirred  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  devout  men,  who  asked  themselves  the 
question,  '  Is  this  call  for  me  ?  '  " 
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In  answer  to  that  call  six  men  were  accepted. 
These  were  James  Baume,  Charles  W.  Judd,  James 
W.  Waugh,  Joseph  K.  Downey,  Edwin  W.  Parker, 
and  James  M.  Thoburn,  all  married  but  the  last. 
Mr.  Baume  and  wife  having  sailed  earlier  that  they 
might  spend  a  few  weeks  with  friends  in  England, 
the  other  members,  nine  in  all,  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  ice-ship  "Boston"  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of 
April,  1859,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  landed 
in  Calcutta  on  the  21st  of  August,  where  they  found 
their  Superintendent  awaiting  them  to  w^elcome  them 
to  India,  to  render  them  any  necessary  assistance, 
and  to  accompany  them  up-country.  They  left  Cal- 
cutta on  the  26th  of  August,  and  travelling  120  miles 
by  rail  to  Barakhpur  and  nearly  six  hundred  miles  by 
horse-carriages  to  Cawnpur,  they  completed  the 
journey  to  Lucknow  by  rail  on  the  3rd  of  September. 
Their  long  journey  was  ended.  They  were  154  un- 
comfortable days  doing  what  can  now  be  accomplish- 
ed in  comfort  in  about  25  days.  Of  this  party,  two 
of  whom  became  Bishops,  all  the  men  have  gone  to 
their  reward  but  Messrs.  Thoburn  and  Waugh. 

In  the  meantime  several  men  had  joined  the  Mis- 
sion in  India.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Josiah  Parsons  and  Samuel  Knowles.  The  former 
had  been  about  five  years  in  India  and  had  learned  to 
speak  the  vernacular.  His  parents  were  Wesleyans, 
but  he  had  been  working  for  some  time  in  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  He  joined  Dr.  Butler  in  Naini 
Tal  from  Meerut  and  immediately  commenced  to 
preach.  Samuel  Knowles  had  "come  out  to  India 
in  the  Army  in  1852,  but  had   left  it  in  1854  to  join 
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the  educational  department,  was  in  the  '^  Meerut 
Liight  Horse"  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Mutiny, 
but  resigned  at  its  close,  and  put  himself  at  the 
service  of  Dr.  Butler  in  1858  and  was  appointed  to 
Naini  Tal.  The  third  was  James  A.  Cawdell,  an 
English  Wesleyan,  who,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1859, 
was  received,  and  commenced  to  preach  in  English 
among  the  soldiers  at  Lucknow.  Wesley  Maxwell, 
who  had  been  in  the  British  Army,  was  also  received 
into  the  Mission  in  1859. 

Then  there  came  Missionaries  from  America  in  the 
following  order  :  In  1861,  Henry  Jackson,  Isaiah  Li, 
Hauser,  James  H.  Messmore,  and  JohnT.  Gracey, 
all  married  but  Mr.  Messmore  ;  on  January  17th, 
1862,  John  D.  Brown,  David  W.  Thomas,  and 
William  W.  Hicks  ;  on  January  21st,  1863,  Thomas 
S.  Johnson,  Thomas  J.  Scott,  Henry  Mansell,  and 
Peachy  T.  Wilson. 

Of  the  first  Indian  workers  Joel  Thomas  Janvier 
and  wife  have  already  been  mentioned.  Joseph 
Fieldbrave,  an  Eurasian,  was  born  at  Sardhana,  had 
been  baptized  at  Cawnpur,  and  had  worked  for  some 
time  in  other  Missions,  and  had  also  been  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Oudh,  enduring  the  siege  of 
the  "  Residency"  in  1857,  was  found  among  the 
police  in  Lucknuw  in  1859,  and  at  his  earnest  request 
was  received  into  the  Mission  and  appointed  to 
Bareily.  He  served  the  Mission  faithfully  for  nine 
years  at  Bareily,  Muradabad  and  Lucknow,  and  died 
in  peace  on  the  20th  of  July,  1868.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  1859,  Mr.  Humphrey  baptized  the  first  convert 
at  Bareily.     He    was  Maulvi    Zahur    ul    Haqq,    a 
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Muhammadan  Government  school  teacher,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  1838,  near  Shah- 
jahanpur,  was  married   and  had  a  family.     He   was 


ZAHUR  UL   HAQQ, 
The  First  Convert. 

convicted  under  bazaar  preaching  at  Bareily,  became 
an  earnest  enquirer,  was  accepted,  baptized  and 
appointed  to  work  in  the  Mission  soon  afterward. 
He  Hterally  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  He  had  to  leave 
his  wife  and  two  children,  and  was  ostracized  by  his 
relatives.  He  was  called  to  the  ministry  in  1859,  re- 
married in  18G2,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Kingfsley  on 
•January  23rd,  1870,  serving  the  Mission  at  Bareily, 
Muradabad,  Naini  Tal,  and  Bijnor,  and  in  January, 
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the  c'diK-atioiial  (kpaitmeiit,  was  in  tlie  "  Meerut 
Liulir  Horst'""  during  the  storm v  days  of  the  Miitinv, 
Imt  it^sij^ned  at  its  (.-lose^  and  put  himself  at  tlie 
service  of  l)r.  lUitler  in  1(S.")>S  and  was  appoinred  to 
Nann  Tal.  Tht;  tliird  was  -iames  X.  ("awdeh,  an 
iMi^lish  \V(>sleyan,  wlio,  on  tlie  1st  of  April,  l^^)\), 
was  rec-eived.  and  commenced  to  preach  in  Kntrlisli 
amon^f  the  soldims  at  Lucknow.  Wesley  Maxwell, 
who  had  hvvn  in  tlie  Uritish  Army,  was  also  received 
into  the  Mission  in  ]S-")U. 

Then  there  came  Missionaries  from  America  in  the 
following  order:  In  18()1,  Heiiry  Jackson,  Tsaiah  L. 
Hauser,  James  H.  Messmore,  and  John'!''.  Gracey, 
all  married  hnt  ^Mr.  ^lessmore  :  on  January  17th, 
]S()-i,  John  D.  I>ro\vn,  David  W.  Thomas,  and 
\\'illiam  AV.  Hicks  :  on  January '2 1st,  1M()H.  Thomas 
S.  Johnson  Thomas  J.  Sc;)tt,  Henry  TNlansell,  and 
Peachy  T.  A\'ilson. 

Of  the  Hrst  Indian  workers  -loel  Thonjas  Janvier 
and  wife  have  already  been  mentioned.  Joseph 
Fieldbrave,  an  iMU'asian,  was  born  at  Sardhana,  had 
been  baptized  at  Cawnpur,  and  had  worked  for  some 
time  in  (jther  Missions,  and  had  also  been  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Oudh.  enduring  the  siege  of 
the  "  Kesidency"  in  l>i.")7,  was  found  among  the 
policre  in  L/ucknow  in  bsOO,  and  at  his  earnest  request 
was  r<'ceived  into  ilie  Mission  and  appointed  to 
JJareily.  He  served  the  ^Mission  faithfully  for  nine 
years  at  P)arei!y,  Muradabad  and  Lucknow,  and  died 
in  peace  on  the  i^Oth  of  July,  1<S(5,S.  (m  the  -Jlth  of 
July,  1^^-VJ,  ■Ml'.  Humphrey  baptized  the  first  convert 
at    l-5areily.      Me    was  Maulvi     Zahur    ul     Haqij,    a 
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Mnhiiniinadaii  (iovermnrnt  scJiool  teuchei',  twenty- 
six  vears  of  ai^e.  Jfc  \vas  boni  in  Is."):),  near  Sliah- 
jahanpur.   was  niari'ifd    and  liad  a    favnily.      Me    \vas 


/.AiUK  n.  HA(,)<y 

'I'lli'     V'\V>\    (iiiixi'i-t. 

i-oiivirt('d  under  l)a/.aai'  preacliin^'  at  Dareily.  became 
an  earnest  enciuii'er,  \va>  iiccepted,  l)a))tized  and 
appointed  t^  woik  in  the  Mission  soon  afterward. 
He  liteiMllv  uave  \\\>  all  for  Christ.  He  luid  te>  leave 
his  w  it\.'  a!^l  two  children,  and  wa>  esti'acixed  l>y  his 
relatives.  He  was  calle<l  to  the  ministry  rn  IS.')'.).  v>^- 
marricd  in  Isir^.  was  ordained  hy  Ihsho])  J\inL;s!ey  i>n 
•lan.narv -JSrd.  h-lTO.  serving  the  Afission  at  IJareily, 
Miiralahail.  Naini  Tal,  and   J>ipior.  and  ni   danuarx. 
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1882,  became  the  tirst  Indian  Presiding  Elder,  being 
appointed  by  Bishop  Andrews  to  the  Amroha  Dis- 
trict, over  which  he  presided  till  1892.  He  then  be- 
came Preacher  in  charge  of  Chandausi  and  died 
there  in  1896.  He  was  a  faithful  man,  a  good 
preacher,  an  able  administrator,  and  wise  in  counsel. 
In  this  period  Henr}'  Martyn  Daniel  joined  the  Mis- 
sion. He  was  brought  up,  converted,  and  educated 
in  the  Church  Mission  Orphanage  at  Sikandra,  near 
Agra,  joined  the  Mission  under  Dr.  Butler,  was 
ordained  at  Lucknow  in  1864  by  Bishop  Thompson^ 
stationed  at  Lucknow  in  1865,  at  Hardui  in  1866, 
and  died  at  Lucknow  in  February,  1867. 

Anticipating  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  1869.  three  single 
ladies  were  sent  oat  to  assist  in  school  work.  Miss 
Husk  in  1860,  who  became  Mrs.  Messmore  in  1861, 
and  Misses  White  and  Porter  in  1862,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  remain  long  in  India. 

In  the  six  short  years  between  1859  and  1864  a 
number  of  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Mission,  which,  as  the  field  was  compact  and  the 
numbers  small  and  closely  associated,  made  a  more 
marked  impression  than  would  naturally  take  place 
in  the  larger  field  with  greater  numbers  more  widely 
scattered.  The  first  to  be  removed  by  death  was 
the  devoted  Joseph  E.  Downey  who  never  lived  to 
reach  his  appointment.  Born  in  1836  at  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  educated  at  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois,  married  in  February, 
1859,  he  arrived  in  Lucknow  on  the  3rd  of 
September,   1859,    with   his   young   wife,    and   died 
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there  of  dysentery,  on  the  17th,  in  Dr.  Butler's 
house.  By  a  mutual  agreement  that  if  either  died 
before  the  other  the  survivor  w^ould  continue  the 
v7ork,  his  widow  asked  the  privilege  of  taking  up  his 
work,  and  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  Bareily  to 
manage  the  Boys'  Orphanage.  In  1861,  she  was 
married  to  James  M.  Thoburn  and  died  in  Naini 
Tal  on  October  30th,  1862,  leaving  a  young  babe, 
Crawford,  with  whom  Mr.  Thoburn  returned  to 
America,  remaining  till  the  close  of  1864.  In  1860, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baume  lost  "  their  little  Mary  "  at 
Shahjahanpur.  In  1862,  the  Mission  was  saddened 
by  two  other  deaths.  Mrs.  Jackson  died  on  the 
14th  of  September,  and  Mrs.  Pierce  on  the  4th  of 
November.  In  1862,  Mr.  Hicks'  health  failed  com- 
pelling his  return,  with  his  wife,  in  1863,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  suffered  much  from  fever,  and  from 
hardships  endured  at  the  malarious  Wesleypur  Settle- 
ment, which,  unable  to  shake  off,  necessitated  their 
taking  health  leave  in  1868.  Others,  including  the 
founder  of  the  Mission,  who  had  an  attack  of  cholera 
which  greatly  weakened  him,  were  not  in  robust 
health.  But  as  a  body,  in  spite  of  overwork,  and 
exposure,  and  many  discouragements,  often  due  to 
inexperience  and  lack  of  adjustment,  the  Mission- 
aries continued  full  of  hope  and  zeal,  and  carried 
forward,  their  work  with  great  energy  and  enterprise. 
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IN  India  the  field  assigned  to  a  Missionary,  or, 
sometimes,  to  several  Missionaries,  is  called  a 
Station.  It  is  not  a  single  city  appointment  in 
contradistinction  from  a  Circuit,  as  at  Home,  but  is, 
generally,  the  centre  of  a  large  district  with  a  dense 
population  sometimes  of  one  or  more  million  inhabit- 
ants. The  city  to  which  the  Missionary  is  appointed 
is  often  the  largest  one  ia  his  field,  but,  while  having 
his  home  in  it,  it  is,  generally,  only  the  name  of  his 
head-quarters,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  itinerate 
throughout  the  district  assigned  to  him.  The  masses 
of  the  people  live  in  thickly-studded  villages  of  from 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  each,  so 
the  Missionary,  on  his  itinerations,  is  able  to  visit  a 
number  of  villages,  daily.  There  are  more  than 
25,000  such  villages  in  the  field  selected  by  Dr.  Butler. 

Later,  since  the  growth  of  large'  institutions. 
Missionaries  are  often  confined  more  to  local  work, 
but  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,  the  Missionary 
being,  in  the  widest  sense,  an  itinerant,  remaining 
sometimes  five  or  six  months  in  the  field,  and  livinsr 
for  a  number  of  months  under  canvas. 

During  the  first  six  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Sepoy  Rebellion  Mission  Stations  were  opened  in 
the  following  order.  Before  and  during  the  Mutiny 
some  work  was  done  in  Bareily  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  and  their  assistants,  and,  while  the  plains 
were  closed  against  the  Mission,  inNaipi  Tal,  by  them 
and  the  other  Missionaries.     Then   was  taken   up, 
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late  in  1858,  Lncknow  ;  in  1859,  Muradabad,  Bareily, 
Bijnor,  and  Shahjahanpwr ;  in  1860,  Budaon ;  in 
1861,  Lakhimpur  and  Sitapur ;  in  1862,  Pilibhit  ; 
and  in  1864,  Kae  Bareily,  Gonda,  Pauri  and  Sambhal. 
This  made  fifteen  Stations  occupied  in  six  years,  of 
which,  two,  Naini  Tal  and  Pauri,  were  outside  the 
limits  of  the  original  field,  but  into  which  the 
Mission  was  providentially  led,  as  into  larger  fields, 
later  on. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  Dr.  Butler's  custom 
to  hold  Annual  Meetings,  which,  while  they  had  no 
legislative  or  administrative  authority,  the  Mission- 
aries holding  their  (Conference  relations  at  Home, 
and  Dr.  Butler,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mission 
Board,  having  supreme  authority  in  India,  yet  were, 
nevertheless,  profitable  for  consultation,  and  inter- 
communication, and  the  unification  of  the  work. 
The  first  of  these  Annual  Meetings  was  held  in 
Bareily  on  August  20th,  1858,  attended  by  three 
Missionaries,  one  European  helper  and  two  Indian 
workers,  six  in  all,  not  a  large  number,  surely,  to 
sit  down  to  plan  for  the  evangelization  of  nearly 
twenty  million  people.  The  second,  more  important 
meeting,  was  held  on  the  4th  of  September  at  Luck- 
now,  when  the  following  appointments  were  made: — 

Lucknow. — W.  Butler,  R.  Pierce,  J.  Baume,  J.  A. 
Cawdell. 

Shahjahanpur, — J.  W.  Waugh. 

Bareily. — J.  L.  Humphrey,  J.  E.  Downey. 

Naini  Tal.— J.  M.  Thoburn,  S.  Knowles. 

Muradabad. — C.  W.  Judd,  J.  Parsons. 

Bijnor. — E.  W.  Parker. 
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Here  were  six  great  centres  of  work,  one  in  Oudh, 
Lucknow,  and  one  in  the  hill  Province  of  Kumaon, 
Naini  Tal,  and  four  in  Kohilkhand,  assigned  to 
eleven  men  and  eleven  women,  Mr.  Downey  having 
died  in  Lucknow  before  the  close  of  the  Conference. 
It  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion to  briefly  outline  the  location,  importance,  and 
special  features  of  each  of  these  places  which  have 
been  so  prominent  throughout  the  annals  of  the 
Mission.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  locat- 
ing of  Mission  Stations  Dr.  Butler  never  made  a 
mistake,  Not  one  of  the  places  selected  by  him  has 
ever  been  abandoned.  Some  have  prospered  more 
than  others,  but  all  are  down  in  the  appointments 
of  the  latest  North  India  Conference. 

Taking  these  Stations  in  priority  of  occupation, 
the  first  really  occupied  was  the  hill  Station  of  Naini 
Tal.  As  has  been  already  stated,  elsewhere,  Dr. 
Butler  and  his  family  found  a  refuge  there  during 
the  Mutiny,  reaching  the  place  on  the  20th  of  May 
and  remaining  till  the  latter  part  of  1858,  when  Mr. 
Knowles  was  left  in  charge.  Near  the  close  of  1857 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  of  Meerut,  had  joined  the 
Mission  there  and  rendered  valuable  service.  In 
April,  1858,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  arrived  from 
America,  and  later  in  the  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles 
became  associated  with  the  Mission.  Naini  Tal, 
named  after  the  mountain  goddess,  Naini,  is  a  lake, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  of  varying  width,  six 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
nestling  among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  some  of 
whose    environing     heights    rise    to    nearly     eight 
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thousand  feet.  Around  the  lake,  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  Summer  residences  of  the 
Government  officials  and  other  European  visitors.  It 
is  now  the  hot  v^eather  head-quarters  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh.  A  part  of  the  valley  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake  is  covered  with  European  residences,  and  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  lies  the  native  hazanr.  In  the 
cold  season  the  Station  is  almost  empty,  but  in  the 
hot  weather,  from  x\pril  to  October,  it  is  a  delightful 
sauitarium.  In  those  early  days  there  were  two 
entrances,  one  from  the  Muradabad  side  over  a  bridle 
path  from  Kalah  Dongi,  and  the  other  from  the 
Bareily  side  over  a  cart  road  from  Hani  Bagh.  There 
is  now  a  light  railway  from  Bareily  to  Kathgodam 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  Naini  Tal  Mission, 
from  the  first  not  only  embraced  English  but 
vernacular  educational  and  evangelistic  work,  at  first 
in  the  town  of  nearly  four  thousand  people  in  the 
valley,  and  afterward  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  especially  among  the  Tharus,  a  primitive  people 
living  in  the  Bhahar,  a  strip  of  cultivable  land  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  before  reaching  the  Terai 
jungle. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  the 
faithful  Joel  T.  Janvier  commenced  work  in  the 
great  city  of  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Oudh,  in  September,  1858,  nearly  two  years  after 
Br.  Butler  first  entered  it,  and  found  it  so  inhospit- 
able. When  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  *'  who  tried  to 
do  his  duty,"  lay  wounded  to  death  in  the  invested 
'*  Besidency,"   he,    among   his   last   words,    charged 
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those  about  his  bedside  :  "  Let  a  Christian  Mission  be 
established  in  Lucknow."  Commissioner  Sir  Kobert 
Montgomery  otfered  every  facility  to  this  end  by 
making  over  to  Dr.  Butler  "  Asli  Kothi,"  fitted  up 
at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  by  personally 
gathering  a  subscription  of  one  thousand  rupees,  of 
which  five  hundred  were  from  his  own  purse,  to 
start  the  new  Mission.  Lucknow  had  a  population 
of  more  than  250,000  inhabitants,  the  fifth  city  in 
India,  the  ('apital  of  a  Province  containing  more 
than  11,000,000  souls,  parts  of  it  the  most  populous 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  From  this  centre  was  to 
ramify  a  great  work,  the  city  to  contain  two  Chris- 
tian Colleges  and  a  large  PubHshing  House,  while 
three  Presiding  Elders'  Districts  were  to  grow  up  in 
the  surrounding  territory. 

The  next  Station  taken  up  was  Muradabad  which 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  in 
the  Mission.  The  city  of  Muradabad  lies  some  fifty- 
six  miles  north-west  of  Bareily,  and  had,  in  Dr. 
Butler's  day,  a  population  of  some  60,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  the  head- quarters  of  a  Civil  district  of 
nearly  a  million  people.  In  this  district  are  many 
large  towns,  as  Chandausi  and  Sambhal,  while  every 
few  miles  may  be  found  a  village.  A  low  caste  tribe, 
the  Mazhahi  SiJfhs,  originating  in  the  Panjab,  were 
from  the  beginning  disposed  to  become  Christians, 
and  many  of  the  first  converts  were  from  among 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  went  therein  the  first 
week  in  January,  1859,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 
joined  them  on  the  •26th  of  the  same  month.  As  no 
house  could  be  found  the  Missionaries  lived  in  tents, 
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which   is   always   practicable   in  India  in  the   cold 
season. 

James  L.  Humphrey  and  wife  moved  from  Mura- 
dabad  to  Bareily  on  the  28th  of  February,  1859,  and 
fearlessly  took  up  their  lonely  residence  in  the  di- 
lapidated "  Kashmir  Kothi,"  where  they  remained 
until  transferred  to  Budaon.  Mr.  Humphrey  had 
as  his  assistant  the  invaluable  Joseph  Fieldbrave,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made,  who,  beside  being  a 
good  bazaar  preacher  became  exceedingly  useful  in 
more  temporal  and  secular  matters,  as  well,  giving^ 
great  assistance  in  building  the  necessary  Mission 
Houses  in  the  Station.  Bareily  being  the  capital  of 
Eohilkhand,  is  not  only  an  important  city  in  itself, 
but,  like  Muradabad,  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  Civil 
district  full  of  prosperous  villages.  It  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  Mission  Stations, 
with  its  Orphanage,  Theological  Seminary,  Normal 
School,  and  various  other  evangelistic  propaganda. 

James  W.  Waugh  and  wife  reached  Shahjahanpur, 
a  large  city  in  Bohilkhand  near  the  Oudh  border,  on 
the  first  of  October,  1859.  They  had  to  live  for 
a  time  in  the  heart  of  the  turbulent  city,  in  a  one- 
roomed  house,  unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  dependent  upon  an  ignorant  servant  as 
a  means  of  communication.  This  Station  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  populous  district.  A  Mission 
House  was  secured  after  a  time,  bazaar  preaching 
was  commenced,  in  which  Stephen  was  a  valuable- 
help,  a  school  was  opened,  and,  as  the  years  went  by, 
evangehstic  work  was  extended  among  the  surround- 
ing villages,  while  near  the  city  was  located  a  Boys* 
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Orphanage,  removed  from  Bareily  in  1862,  and  some 
ten  miles  distant  toward  Sitapur,  a  Christian  Settle- 
ment, named  Panahpur,  established  in  1869. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  were  sent  to  open  the  new^ 
Station  of  Bijnor,  a  night's  journey  north-west  of 
Muradabad,  arriving  there  on  the  14th  of  October,  to 
find  a  house  ready  for  them,  and  they  at  once  enter- 
ed upon  their  work.  The  first  Sabbath  service  was 
held  under  the  shade  of  a  mango  tree.  This  district 
became  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  Mission. 
Many  of  the  Mazhabi  Sikhs  became  Christians. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  Parkers  went  on  a 
tour  throughout  the  Circuit  when  "  Eight  or  ten 
cities,  with  a  population  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand,  and  hundreds  of  villages,  with  from  three 
hundred  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  were  visited, 
-and  the  reception  met  with  was,  in  almost  every 
instance,  encouraging."  Concerning  this  field  Mr, 
Parker  wrote  at  the  time  :  "  Our  field  of  labour  is 
the  district  of  Bijnor,  which  contains  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  people.  The  city  is  small,  but 
there  are  several  large  towns,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
away,  and  a  number  of  places  having  over  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Besides  our  w^ork  in  Bijnor 
city,  we  have  been  in  nearly  all  the  important  places 
of  the  district.  This  is  an  excellent  field  for  itiner- 
ating, as  we  can  seldom  go  three  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion without  finding  a  village,  so  that  on  our  way 
to  the  cities  we  can  preach  continually."  This 
extract  from  Mr.  Parker's  journal  serves  to  illustrate 
the  main  work  cf  the  Missionaries  in  those  days. 
They  were  itinerants. 
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In  like  manner  some  account  might  be  given  of 
other  Stations  opened.  There  was  Badaon,  to 
which  James  JD.  Humphrey  and  wife  were  trans- 
ferred from  Bareily  in  ]  859,  a  district  containing  a 
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miUion  inhabitants,  which  in  the  future  under 
Scott,  Hoskins,  Wilson,  and  others,  was  to  become 
the  centre  of  a  great  movement  toward  Christianity 
on  the  part   of  the  Sweepers ;   of  Lakhimpur  and 
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Orphan ;!,£:('.  rcnuivod  l'i;(^in  J'areilv  in  ]8()2,  and  some 
ten  ]niU's  distant  toward  Sita]-)nr,  a  Cliristian  S(>ttle- 
nienl,  nanu'd  Panali[)iu'.  t'stablished  in  l<St)'.). 

Z\lv.  and  ]Mf>.  I'arlvcr  were  sent  to  open  the  new 
Station  of  Jiijmxr.  a  ni^iit's  journey  nortli-west  of 
Mui-adahad,  aruivini:  there  on  the  14t]t  of  October,  to 
tind  a  liwuse  ready  t'oi'  rlieni.  and  they  at  once  entei'- 
ed  iiv-oii  their  work.  I'he  first  Sahl)at]i  service  was 
lu'Id  undt'i'  tile  sliade  ^A  aiuan^i^'o  trc^e.  Tliis  district 
hccanie  one  of  tlie  luost  fruitful  in  the  ^fission. 
ATaiu'  of  the  M<i:h(thi  t--iJ:]is  became  Cliristians. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  tlie  Parkers  wi'nt  on  a 
tour  throughout  the  Circuit  when  ''  Mij^lit  or  to) 
cities,  with  a  ])opnhition  of  from  tt-ii  to  thirty 
th.oi.i<and,  iind  hundreds  of  viUa.ues,  witii  fiTjm  thrtu? 
hundred  to  iive  tliousaiid  inliabitants,  were  visited, 
and  th(^  rt3ce>]ition  met  witli  was.  iu  ahuost  e\-er\- 
instance,  encouraL^m^'."'  ('onc'riiinu  tins  liehl  Mr. 
l'ari\(M'  wrote  at  the  time  :  '"(Jui'  held  of  laljoui'  is 
tile  district  of  Ihjnor,  whicli  conlains  about  x'X'en 
hundrt'd  thou:-and  i^eoi^h'.  'J'lu"  cit\'  i>  suiall,  but 
tliercai'e  --evfral  lar^e  tt)Wiis,  tifteen  or  twenty  miles 
away,  and  a  ntnnbcr  of  places  havmu'  0\'tM-  live 
thousatid  inhabitants.  I  Upsides  our  work  ni  Ibjiio)' 
city,  we  have  b^vui  in  nearl\-  all  the  important  places 
of  the  disti'ict.  This  is  an  excellent  field  loi'  itiner- 
atim;-.  as  we  can  seldom  ^o  three  miles  in  anv  direc- 
ticin  wiilioiit  binding  a  \lllage.  so  tliat  on  our  wav 
to  the  eitie-  we  can  preach  continuallv."  This 
extract  from  Mr.  I'arkcr's  journal  serves  to  ilhtstrate 
the  main  work  (  f  the  Missiotiarits  in  those  days. 
Thev  were  itinerants. 
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In  like  iiiannei'  some  account  mi^lit  be  "iven  of 
othei'  Stations  opened.  There  was  Badacjn,  to 
wliicb  James  L.  Humphrey  and  wife  were  trans- 
fci-red   tVoni  ]^>areily  in  ]S.V.),  a  district   containmg  a 
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JuilHon  inhabitants,  whicJi  m  tlic  future  uiider 
Sc-ott,  Jloskins,  Wilson,  and  orliers.  was  to  become 
the  centre  of  a  great  movement  toward  Christianity 
on  the    part    of    the  Sweepers  ;    of  liakhimpur   and 
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Sitapur,  in  Oudh,  opened  in  1861,  the  former  by 
Henry  Jackson  and  wife,  in  February,  and  the  latter 
by  John  T.  Gracey  and  wife  in  October ;  of  Pilibhit, 
in  Rohiikhand,  opened  by  Mr.  Cawdell  and  wife,  in 
1862  ;  of  Kae  Bareily,  and  Gonda,  in  Oudh,  the 
former  commenced  by  Peachey  T.  Wilson  and  the 
latter  by  Samuel  Knowles,  in  1864 ;  of  Sambhal, 
near  Muradabad,  opened  by  A.  J.  Cawdell  in  the 
same  year ;  of  Pauri,  Garhwal,  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  to  which  James  M.  Thoburn  was- 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner,. 
Major  Eamsay,  in  1864,  but  during  his  absence  on 
leave,  work  was  commenced  by  Isaiah  L.  Hauser 
and  Henry  Mansell. 

In  this  chapter  some  account  has  been  given  of 
the  opening  of  fourteen  Stations  in  six  years.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  founder  of  the  Mission,  in 
1864,  he  reported  to  the  Conference  that  "  Nine  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  India  had  been  occu- 
pied ;  nineteen  Mission  Houses  built  or  purchased ; 
sixteen  School  Houses  erected,  and  ten  Chapels." 
This  was,  indeed,  a  good  record. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FIRST  DIFFICULTIES 

•^A/TISSIONAEIES  who  arrive  in  India  to-day 

1  A  i       experience   few    of    the    diHiculties  which 

beset  those  who  commenced  work  in  Oudh 

and  Rohiikhand  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler, 

and  Mr.    and  ]Mrs.   Humphrey,  and   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Pierce,  and  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Knowles,  were  in 
India  during  the  awful  scenes  of  the  Mutiny  and  re- 
alized to  the  full  the  fierce  and  fanatical  opposition 
there  was  in  those  early  days  to  any  kind  of  Christian 
evangelism.  Even  after  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  in 
many  places  certain  classes  were  conquered  but  not 
subdued.  There  was  much  suspicion  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  first  Missionaries  in  this  new  field. 
Some  thought  they  were  in  league  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  Christians  of  the  people  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  against  their  will.  Others  could  not 
be  convinced  that  the  Missionaries  would  not  carry  off 
their  children.  Many  were  afraid  of  the  "  evil  ej^e." 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Muhammadans  was  unabated. 
When  Mr.  Humphrey  commenced  work  in  Bareily, 
Khan  Bahadur  had  not  yet  been  executed.  He  it 
was  who  had  ordered  the  burning  of  Dr.  Butler's 
house,  and  had  erected  a  gallows  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  executed,  setting  a  price  upon  his  head.  He 
himself,  when  condemned  to  death,  refused  the 
ministrations  of  the  Missionary,  and  died  as  he  had 
lived  saying  to  the  Sheriff,  who  permitted  him  to 
speak,  "  I  have  two  things  to  say  :  first,  I  hate  you  ; 
and  second,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  killing  a 
thousand  Christian  dogs,  and  I  would  kill  a  thousand 
more,  if  I  had  the  power."  Mr.  Inglis,  the  Civil 
Magistrate  at  Bareily,  although  in  sympathy  with 
the  Mission,  advised  the  Missionary  not  to  begin 
hazaor  preaching  during  hisabsence  from  the  Station, 
as  a  disturbance  might  arise,  and  the  first  sermons 
were  preached  in  front  of  the  Thana,  or  Police 
quarters,  under  Police  protection. 
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In  those  early  days  the  Missionaries  were  more 
isolated  than  they  are  now.  Those  were  the  days 
of  sailing-ships,  when  it  took  four  months  to  reach 
India  around  the  Cape.  In  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Bvitler  in  1858  he  rejoiced  that  "we  get  telegrams 
now  in  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  days  from  New 
York."  Postage  was  twenty-five  cents  on  each  letter 
and  five  cents  on  a  newspaper.  No  one  offered 
himself  as  a  Missionary  to  India  who  did  not  intend 
it  to  be  for  life.  No  one  offered  himself  who  had 
not  a  distinct  call,  and  those  who  did  offer  themselves 
accepted  the  disadvantages  and  discomforts  incident 
to  such  a  life  as  part  of  their  consecration. 

In  those  early  days  the  Missionaries  in  the  new 
field  had  everything  to  learn  for  themselves.  There 
were  no  traditions,  no  precedents.  They  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  language,  and  were,  consequently, 
greatly  hindered  in  communicating  with  the  people 
and  in  teaching  their  unfamiliar  religion.  In  the 
past  fifty  years  the  English  language  has  become  a 
sort  of  lingua  franqa  but  in  Dr.  Butler's  time  very 
few  in  the  North  could  speak  it.  Those  who  have 
attempted  to  acquire  an  Oriental  language  know 
what  a  long,  tedious  process  it  is,  and  that  even 
those  who  have  gained  the  greatest  proficiency  have 
to  confess  that  there  is  still  something  left  to  be 
said.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  first  Mis- 
sionaries devoted  much  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  vernaculars,  and  some  of  them  became  remark- 
ably proficient,  while  others  were  so  hampered  by 
a  multitude  of  affairs  that  they  never  could  get  time 
to  master  one  of  them. 
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']''hen,  at  the  beginning,  there  was  no  Christian 
community  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  Missionary^ 
All  that  was  yet  to  come.  He  had  few  to  minister 
to  who  were  in  sympathy  with  his  work.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  in  1864,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  converts  in  the  whole  Mission. 
There  was  but  a  handful  in  Bareily,  and  in  1859 
there  were  but  six  members  and  nine  probationers 
in  Lucknow,  and  while  in  this  period  there  were 
some  converts  from  among  the  Mazhahi  Sikhs,  at 
Muradabad  and  Sambhal,  yet  they  were  severely 
persecuted  and  were  literally  the  wards  of  the 
Mission,  necessitating  the  opening  of  the  Wesleypur 
Settlement  in  1861.  There  were  no  mass  move- 
ments. The  converts  had  to  be  hunted  out  one  at 
a  time.  There  were  no  schools  to  begin  with. 
The  Missionaries  commenced  early  to  try  and  provide 
schools  for  the  boys,  but  even  this  required  time,  as 
there  were  no  Christian  teachers  available  and  they 
had  to  depend  upon  non-Christians.  As  to  girls' 
schools  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  at  first.  Dr. 
Duff  wrote  in  1830  :  "  You  might  as  well  try  to 
scale  a  wall  five  hundred  yards  high  as  to  attempt 
female  education  in  India,"  aud  later  he  said  :  "You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  lift  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
Himalayas  and  throw  it  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal." 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  made  most  earnest  efforts  to 
start  girls'  schools  in  Bareily  but  were  unsuccessful. 
Mrs.  Butler  even  offered  to  pay  some  of  the  poorer 
parents  to  allow  their  daughters  to  be  taught,  but  in 
vain.  Zenanas,  also,  in  those  early  days  were  closed 
against  the  Missionaries. 
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It  was  an  expensive  thing  in  those  first  years  to 
move  about,  and  required  much  time.  There  were 
no  railways  within  the  borders  of  the  Mission  in 
Dr.  Butler's  time.  The  Missionaries  had  to  travel 
either  in  palanquins,  or  in  conveyances  drawn  by 
horses  or  bullocks.  It  required  a  night  to  go  fifty 
or  sixty  miles.  It  was  a  week's  journey  from  one 
end  of  the  Mission  to  the  other.  Dr.  Butler  was  in 
"  Journeys  oft,"  and  wore  himself  out  from  loss  of 
sleep  and  exposure.  Even  as  late  as  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Thompson  the  tour  of  the  Mission  from 
Meerut  to  Gonda  had  to  be  made  in  a  palanquin, 
much  to  the  Bishop's  discomfort. 

Added  to  all  the  above  there  was  no  wide  out- 
look, no  ''  open  vision,"  such  as  came  later.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  Missionary  during  this  period  had 
much  thought  of  any  great  success  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  sach  a  thing  as  working  south  of  the 
Ganges  was  not  entertained  for  a  moment.  There 
was  not  much,  in  those  early  days,  to  encourage 
the  Missionary.  There  was  no  "  field  white  to  the 
harvest."  There  were  no  Christians,  few  enquirers, 
no  schools,  no  zenana  work,  and  the  Missionary  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  promises  of  God  and  his  un- 
mistakable call  to  the  work.  But  these  initial 
difficulties  only  make  the  futui*e  success  achieved 
stand  out  in  greater  prominence. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  FIRST  WORK. 

/|^T*HE  first  work  was  to  select  the  field,  and  decide 
Qj  on  what  Stations  should  be  occupied,  and 
build  houses  for  the  Missionaries.  Miss  Butler 
writes  in  the  life  of  her  father  :  "The  hearty- 
response  to  the  plea  for  more  Missionaries  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Superintiindent  to  see  suitable 
houses  erected.  He  was  not,  therefore,  able  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  ;  nor 
were  his  instructions  to  do  this,  but  to  plan, 
prepare,  and  carry  out  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mission,  while  the  young  men 
who  would  be  sent,  might  thus  be  free  to  devote  their 
entire  energy  to  the  acquiring  of  the  vernaculars. 
Five  Missionaries  were  to  arrive  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  and  for  these  houses  must  be  prepared. 
The  difficulties  were  many  because  the  Government 
had  requisitioned  all  the  output  from  the  brickyards, 
since  the  soldiers  must  have  their  barracks  before  the 
hot  months  and  the  heavy  rains  of  July.  In  Bareily 
every  residence  suitable  for  European  occupancy  had 
been  destroyed  save  the  Freemason's  Hall,  which 
the  mutineers  had  spared  because  of  their  supersti- 
tious feelings  that  it  was  something  uncaiiny." 

The  study  of  the  language  by  the  young  Mission- 
ary was  an  important  matter.  In  those  early  days 
there  was  no  systematic  course  of  study,  such  as  was 
afterwards  required,  but  the  Missionaries  seemed  to 
acquire  a  good  working  use  of  the  language  sooner 
than  in  these  more  modern   days.     There  may  be 
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several  reasons  for  that : — one,  that  the  Missionaries 
were  not  so  burdened  with  other  duties  as  they  are 
now  from  the  start,  and  another  that  they  considered 
the  acquisition  of  the  vernacular  more  essential,  and 
applied  themselves  with  greater  assiduity.  Knowles 
and  Parsons  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
language  when  they  joined  the  Mission,  and  the  for- 
mer became  an  authority  in  it.  Parker  was  preaching 
in  the  bazaar  within  a  year,  Waugh  was  a  critical 
student,  Mansell  had  no  difficulty,  while  Thomas 
J.  Bcott,  and  James  H.  Messmore  became  Hindustani 
scholars. 

Preaching  in  the  bazaars  and  melas  was  among  the 
earliest  work  done  by  the  Missionaries,  as  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  preach  at  all  in  the  vernacular,  and, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  speedily  ac- 
quired the  language  was  by  practising  on  the  help- 
less bazaar  crowds.  They  were  able  to  open  this  form 
of  work  at  once,  for  the  burden  of  it,  during  the  first 
year  or  two,  could  be  carried  by  such  excellent  Indian 
preachers  as  Janvier,  Field  brave,  Daniels,  Azim  Ah, 
Ambica  Charan  Pal,  and  Zahur  ul  Haqq.  The 
thronging  multitudes  of  the  Indian  cities  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  street  preaching.  The  shops  are  open 
to  the  streets,  while  the  streets  are  without  sidewalks  ; 
and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  riding,  driving 
and  on  foot,  throng  leisurely  up  and  down,  ready  to 
pause  and  attend  to  anything  unusual  going  on.  But 
more  especially  at  the  great  melas,  or  religious  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Maha  Kumb,  or  the  Ganga  Ashnan, 
has  the  Missionary  a  golden  opportunity  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  many  thousands  of  people.     The   field 
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selected  by  Dr.  Butler  contains  within  its  territory, 
or  within   easy   reach,    some  of  the  most  celebrated 
sacred  resorts  to  be  found  in  India.  The  sacred  river 
Ganges  flows  along  its  southern  or  western  border, 
and  at  many  places  on  its  banks,  such  as  at  Hardwar, 
at  its  source,  at  Gurmuktesar  near   Muradabad,  at 
Allahabad,  and  at  Benares  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  resort,  annually,  to  bathe  in  the   sa- 
bred stream.     These  remain  for  a  number  of  days, 
living  in  booths,  or  sleeping  in  the  open,  and  forming 
vast  encampments.     The  early  Missionaries  invaria- 
bly took  advantage  of  these  great  religious  gatherings, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the   hungry  multitudes. 
It  was  at  the  Gurmuktesar  mela,  in  1864,  that  Bishop 
Thompson   first    met  the  Kohilkhand  Missionaries 
preaching   the    Word  to    mighty  throngs   of  people 
from  ox  carts. 

In  those  early  days  the  Missionaries  itinerated  al- 
most constantly  in  the  district  in  the  cold  weather, 
from  October  to  March,  living  in  tents  and  visiting 
many  towns  and  villages  in  the  course  of  the  tour, 
and  preaching  in  bazaars  and  melas  as  opportunity 
offered.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Indian  people  live 
in  villages  of  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  in- 
habitants each.  In  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  these  vil- 
lages can  be  met  with  every  few  miles.  The  simple 
villagers  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  attractive 
story  of  the  Gospel,  and,  while  their  minds  are  often 
exceedingly  dense,  their  hearts  always  respond 
to  the  claims  of  religion. 

As  things  began  to  shape  themselves  more  definite- 
ly, certain  institutions,  which  have  since   developed 
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into  important    Mission  propaganda,  began  to  show 
their  need  to  be,  and  to  take  elementary  form. 

First  among   these  institutions  were  the  Orphan- 
ages.    The  Boys'  Orphanage  commenced   naturally. 
When  Dr.  Butler  ventured  down  to  the  plains  from 
Naini  Tal  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Mutiny,  he  met 
Major  Gowan,  whose  life  had  been  marvellously  spar- 
ed, who  made  over  to  him  a  boy  who  had  been  found 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant  after  a  battle,  and  whose 
father,  an  Indian  officer,  had  been  killed.     That  was 
the  first  orphan.  In  Lucknow  the  Governmentmade 
over  to  the  Mission  four  orphans  in  1858,  and  by  the 
21st  of  September,  1858,  Dr.  Butler  reported  that  he 
had  twelve  orphan  boys  whose  parents  had  perished 
either  by  war  or  by  famine.     These   were   taken   to 
Bareily  in   1859,    where   the    Superintendent,    Dr, 
Waugh,  had  charge  of  twenty-four  by  the  24th  of 
August,  1860,  which  had  increased  to  thirty-nine  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  following  year  were 
still  further  increased  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  famine 
waifs,  when  the  orphanage  was  removed  to  Shahjah- 
anpur  where  it  has  remained.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  day  in  1858,  Dr.  Butler  was  listening  to  the 
trial  of  the  royal  prisoners  in  the  Diwan-i-Khas,  at 
Delhi,  when,  seated  on  the  Royal  Throne  he  got  a 
vision  of  the  future.     He  foresaw  that    "  within   a 
short  time  thousands  of  destitute  orphans  would  be 
left  in  misery  and  starvation  within  reach    of   our 
hands."     "So,"  says  the  Superintendent,  "  I  drew 
out  my  note-book  from   my  pocket,    and  then   and 
there,    on    the   Crystal   Throne,    sketched    out   my 
appeal,    asking  that  the  Church  would  assume  the 
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support  of  these  orphan  children   at  the  expense  of 
twenty-five    dollars   per  annum.     The   next    day   I 
found  the  new  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
gave  me  great  encouragement  and  promised  me  the 
Government   Grant-in-Aid,  fifty  per   cent,  towards 
the  support  of  all  orphans  we  would  take  ;  so  I  wrote 
another  letter,  asking  for  one  thousand  dollars  to  be 
appropriated  at  once  as  the  beginning  of  this  work." 
The   origin  of  the  Girls'  Orphanage  at  Bareily  is 
especially  noteworthy.  Up  to  that  time  the  Mission- 
aries had  had  no  access  to  the  women  and  girls   of 
the  Province.     It  was  contrary  to   custom,  which  in 
India  is  law,  to  have  women  educated.     The  first  or- 
phan was  a  little,  unkempt,  pock-marked  girl,   blind 
of  one  eye,  and  in  every  way  unattractive,  who   was 
found  by  Dr.  Butler  in  November,  1858,  and  brought 
to  his  wife,  who  soon  transformed  her  into  a  clean, 
well-dressed,  and  happy  little  girl,  who  was  given  the 
name  of  Almira  Blake.     "  When  the  Orphanage  was 
opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1858,"  says  Miss  Thoburn, 
"  there  was  so  much  opposition  by  Hindus  and  Mu- 
liammedans  that  only  thirteen  girls  were  gathered 
during  the  first  two   years."     In   the   great   famine 
which   followed   the   Mutiny,    the   Government   at 
Muradabad  made  over  three  hundred  famine-stricken 
children  who  were  brought,  more  dead  than  alive,  in 
<jarts  to  Bareily.     One   hundred  and   fifty   of   these 
were  girls.     So    commenced    the    Orphanage    work 
which  has  continued  its  useful  mission  to  this  day. 

The  first  Press  in  the  Mission  was  set  up  at  Bareily 
by  Jaines  W.  Waugh,  who  was  a  practical  printer, 
and  who  for  the  first  ten  years  continued  its  success- 
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ful  Manager.  It  is  said  that  the  first  printing  press 
was  made  from  cannon  taken  from  the  rebels  during 
the  Mutiny,  and  manufactured  in  the  Government 
Workshops    at   Bnrki    by    native     workmen    under 
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European  supervision.  In  those  days  there  were 
very  few  presses  in  the  country,  especially  in  North 
India,  and  with  great  delay  and  trouble  some  neces- 
saries were  procured  from  Calcutta,  but  others  had 
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to  be  made  on  the  spot.  The  original  purpose  in 
starting  the  press  was  to  do  the  necessary  printing  of 
the  Mission,  to  provide  religious  literature,  and  to 
teach  the  orphans  a  useful  trade,  but  afterwards 
outside  job-work  was  taken  in  order  to  help  pay  the 
expenses.  That  means  might  be  provided  to  start 
the  enterprise  the  Missionaries  themselves  pledged 
one  hundred  rupees  each  out  of  their  salaries,  but  in 
the  first  five  years  the  business  had  yielded  a  net 
profit  of  five  thousand  rupees.  Hymns,  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  Tracts  were  printed,  and  in  many 
ways  the  institution  was  found  useful.  But  Bareily 
not  being  so  central  as  Lucknow,  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing held  in  Bareily  in  February,  1864,  voted  to 
transfer  it  to  that  city,  which  was  accordingly  done 
that  year,  and  gradually  the  enterprise  developed 
into  the  fine  Publishing  House  which  now  occupies 
its  own  premises  in  Hazrat  Ganj. 

The  first  Christian  Settlement,  Weslej'pur,  was 
attempted  in  1861,  to  provide  a  home  for  the  scatter- 
ed and  persecuted  converts,  especially  from  among 
the  Mazhabi  Sikhs,  and  other  agriculturists,  in  the 
Muradabad  and  Bijnor  districts.  Dr.  Butler  secur- 
ed a  Government  grant  of  five-thousand  acres  of 
fertile  waste  land  in  North  Western  Oudh,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Lakhimpur,  and  on  the  9th  of 
October,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  arrived  at  the  new 
Settlement  to  superintend  it.  They  were  joined  by 
about  twenty  families  from  Bijnor  and  work  was 
commenced  to  lay  out  a  village.  But  the  enterprise 
was  a  failure  from  the  beginning.  The  location 
proved  to  be  an  unhealthy  one.     The  Parkers,  and 
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Mr.  Hicks,  who  joined  them  later,  had  no  house  to 
live  in.  A  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  native  huts. 
Nearly  all  the  colonists  came  down  with  fever.  The 
Parkers  left  the  place,  shattered  in  health,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1863,  and  at  the  Conference  held  in 
Bareily  on  February  5th,  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. Some  years  later,  in  1869,  the  Christian 
village  of  Panapur,  near  Shahjahanpur^  was  started 
on  nine  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  community 
increased  to  some  four  hundred,  but  there  were 
so  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  secular  side 
of  the  enterprise  that  the  Mission  finally  severed  its 
connection  with  it. 

An  effort  was  made  very  early  to  open  some  ele- 
mentary Day  Schools  in  the  Mission,  but  the  effort  was 
practically  a  failure  for  the  want  of  pupils.  With 
much  coaxing  and  occasional  bribes,  a  few  little  ver- 
anda schools  for  boys  were  eventually  started.  But 
the  boys  were  mostly  from  the  lower  strata  and  were 
very  unapt.  And  there  were  no  girls  at  all.  "At 
times,"  says  Bishop  Thoburn,  "  the  care  of  one  of 
these  little  schools,  with  perhaps  five  or  six  little 
boys  in  it,  was  a  little  trying  to  the  patience  of  the 
Missionary.  The  whole  work  seemed  so  utterly  un- 
promising that,  at  times,  the  thought  could  not  but 
present  itself  that  it  might  as  well  be  given  up.  But 
no  one,  however,  ever  yielded  to  such  a  suggestion. 
The  work  went  on,  each  little  school  gaining  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency,  and  the  prospects,  very  slowly, 
indeed,  ye  certainly,  brightening."  Then  some 
English  schools  were  started  and  the  intense  desire 
to  learn  the  language  which  the  ambitious  learners 
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thought  "led  onto  fortune,"  overcame  prejudice, 
and  thereafter  but  Jittle  trouble  was  experienced.  In 
like  manner,  at  first,  there  were  no  Sunday  Schools, 
because  prejudice  and  fear  kept  the  children  away. 
Gradually  these  gave  way,  and,  as  they  became  more 
familiar  with  the  motives  and  the  methods  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries and  children,  even  those  in  the  secular 
Schools  gladly  came  to  the  Sunday  Schools.  But  up 
to  the  time  of  the  first  session  of  the  Mission  Con- 
ference, there  were  not  a  hundred  children  in  all  the 
Schools,  exclusive  of  the  two  orphanages. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
THE  FIRST  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  easy  and  natural  for  Methodist  Ministers  to 
organize  themselves  into  Conferences  and  con- 
fer with  one  another  about  the  work  in  hand. 
Four  Annual  Meetings  were  held  before  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  India  Mission  Conference  convened.  And, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  one  was  held  before  the 
first  Annual  Meeting  took  place.  This  met  at  Bareily 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1858,  with  six  workers, 
viz.,  three  Missionaries,  one  European,  and  two 
Indian  assistants,  present.  Of  this  very  first  meet- 
ing Miss  Butler  writes :  "  What  audacity  for  such  a 
number  to  undertake  the  great  task  of  opposing  the 
greatest  system  of  idolatry  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Yefc  to  William  Butler  was  given  the  joy  of  living 
until  he  could  see  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  people 
of  India  claiming  Christ  as  Lord,  brought  into  this 
loyalty  through  the  agency  of  the  Methodist  Mission." 
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The  next  Conference,  the  first  of  the  four  Annual 
Meetings,  was  held  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  large 
party  of  Missionaries,  in  the  Husainabad  School 
House,  Lucknow,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1859. 
There  were  present  at  this  Conference  twelve  men 
and  eleven  women,  all  of  whom  were  comparatively 
new  to  the  work,  but  full  of  zeal  and  confidence,  and 
anxious  to  push  forward  the  new  Mission.  The 
majority  of  the  men  were  members  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  America,  and  had  been  Pastors  of 
Churches  there,  and  were  considerably  annoyed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  new  regime  under  which  they 
found  they  had  little  or  no  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  for  the  deliberations  and  discussions 
of  the  Conference  could  end  in  no  conclusions  not 
subject  to  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Authorities 
at  Home,  whose  representative  was  present  in  the 
person  of  the  Superintendent.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  Missionary  force,  and  the  intricate  and  per- 
plexing problems,  such  as  the  reception  of  members, 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  the  place 
and  amount  of  educational  work  to  be  opened,  the 
diversion  of  evangelists  to  educational  work,  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  many  important  topics 
which  arose  in  the  discussions,  all  led  to  a  growing 
desire  for  a  properly  constituted  Annual  Conference. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  realized  for  several  years  to 
come.  The  first  Annual  Meeting  was,  indeed,  an 
important  one.  "  A  time,"  wrote  a  member,  who, 
among  others  then  present,  rose  to  great  distinction, 
"a  time  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  present." 
Advanced  ground   was  taken.     The   two  important 
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Stations  of  Bijnor,  to  which  the  Parkers  were  sent, 
and  Shahjahanpur,  were  added  to  the  list  of  appoint- 
ments. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  opened  at  Bareily  on 
Friday,  February  the  1st,  1863,  and  continued  in 
session  five  days.  There  had  been  added  to  the  roll 
three  Americans,  who  arrived  in  April  following,  viz.^ 
Isaiah  L.  Hauser,  James  H.  Messmore,  and  Henry 
Jackson,  and  seven  Indians,  viz,,  Joel,  Enoch,  Joseph, 
William,  Stephen,  George,  and  Zahur-ul-Haqq.  The 
meeting,  with  increased  numbers,  began  to  assume 
more  of  the  form  of  an  Annual  Conference,  but 
continued  to  chafe  because  still  defective  in  its 
discipHnary  powers.  Great  questions  were  discussed, 
such  as  the  status,  salaries  and  courses  of  study  of 
Indian  workers  ;  the  desirability  of  Anglo-vernacular 
schools ;  the  importance  of  the  Press  as  a  Missionary 
agency ;  the  propriety  of  having  unmarried  ladies 
sent  out  for  work  in  the  schools.  The  third  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  February  5th,  1863.  Since  the 
last  Meeting  eight  more  Missionaries,  viz.,  Messrs^ 
Gracey,  Brown,  Hicks,  Thomas,  Johnson,  Scott, 
Mansell  and  Wilson  had  arrived.  There  were  now 
nineteen  men  and  their  wives  sent  from  America, 
three  accepted  in  India,  and  a  very  encouraging 
company  of  Indian  workers  on  the  field.  But  the 
Mission  had  just  been  saddened  by  the  death  of 
three  of  the  wives  of  Missionaries,  namely,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  on  September  14th ;  Mrs.  Thoburn  on 
October  30th  ;  and  Mrs.  Pierce  on  November  3rd, 
all  of  whom  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  At  this 
Meeting,  besides  the  ordinary  routine  business,  other 
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important  matters  were  discussed,  such  as  the 
future  management  of  the  Mission;  the  comfort  of 
the  Missionaries  and  their  famiHes ;  the  education 
of  Missionaries'  children  ;  the  need  of  hill  schools, 
-etc. 

The  last  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  with  William 
Butler  presiding  for  the  last  time,  met  in  Bareily  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1864,  about  ten  months  before 
the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  into  a 
Mission  Conference.  Looking  toward  such  an  organ- 
ization, this  was  one  of  the  great  matters  discussed, 
=and  an  earnest  memorial  was  prepared  and  forward- 
-ed  to  the  ensuing  General  Conference  praying  that 
they  might  be  granted  the  status  of  an  Annual  Con- 
ference. Besides  this,  the  Superintendent,  antici- 
pating the  close  of  his  administration,  presented  an 
•exhaustive  report  of  the  achievements  of  the  past 
seven  years  since  the  founding  of  the  Mission,  and 
gave  official  notice  of  his  resignation  as  Superintend- 
ent. 

The  General  Conference,  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia during  May,  1864,  with  considerable  hesitation, 
made  provision  for  the  organization  of  the  work  in 
the  Provinces  of  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  into  a  Mis- 
sion Conference.  "  Up  to  that  time,"  says  Bishop 
Thoburn,  "no  Annual  Conference  with  full  powers 
liad  been  organized  in  any  foreign  country,  and  the 
■creation  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  body  was  looked 
"Upon  as  a  future  and  somewhat  distant  contingency. 
When  brought  face  to  face  with  the  proposal,  there 
seemed  a  general  disposition  to  shrink  from  commit- 
ting so  great  a  responsibility  to  a  small  body  of  Mis- 
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sionaries  on  tKe  other  side  of  the  globe,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  recent  converts  from  heathen- 
ism would  probably  be  admitted  into  the  body,  and 
in  due  time  form  a  majority  of  its  membership.  The 
petition  of  the  Missionaries  was  granted,  but  with 
the  important  reservation  that  the  Conference  should 
only  exercise  its  functions  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  presiding." 

Bishop  Edward  Thompson,  who  had  just  been 
elected  to  that  office,  was  sent  round  the  world 
to  inspect  the  Missions  of  the  Church  in  the  Orient, 
arrived  in  Calcutta  early  in  November,  1864,  and 
accompanied  by  Doctor  Butler,  made  a  painstaking 
tour  of  the  India  Mission  from  the  great  Garmuk- 
tesar  bathing-festival,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  field,  where  he  met  a  number  of  the  Mission- 
aries preaching  to  the  people,  through  Rohilkhand 
and  Oudh,  visiting  all  the  leading  Stations  and  in- 
specting the  work,  before  he  arrived  in  Lucknow  to 
organize  the  Conference. 

The  erection  of  the  work  into  the  India  Mission 
Conference  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  this  Mission,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  Missions 
of  the  Church,  for  a  principle  of  decentralization  and 
autonomy  was  established  far-reaching  in  its  pur- 
pose and  effects.  But  while  the  Missionaries  had 
petitioned  for  a  Conference,  they  had  not  contemplat- 
ed the  thought  of  being  granted  one  with  limited 
powers.  The  General  Conference  in  granting  their 
request  stipulated  that  the  body  could  not  legislate 
without  the  official  sanction  of  the  Bishop  presiding  ; 
could  not  send  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  ; 
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nor  vote  on  constitutional  changes  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  ;  nor  draw  annual  dividends  from  the  Book 
Ooncern  and  Chartered  Fund.  Concerning  these 
restrictions  Bishop  Thompson  said  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conference  :  "  Some  of  the  privileges  withheld 
were  probably  deemed  impracticable,  one  unneces- 
sary, while  the  veto  of  the  presiding  Bishop  may 
have  been  thought  both  safe  and  useful.  In  con- 
sidering these  restrictions,  you  will  not  impute  a  bad 
motive  while  you  can  find  a  good  one.  Certain  it  is 
that  your  benefit  and  not  your  embarrassment  was 
intended."  But  the  Missionaries  strongly  protested 
against  having  their  ecclesiastical  rights  thus  re- 
stricted. They  received  concihatory  counsel  and 
advice  from  the  Bishop,  drew  up  a  second  memorial 
to  the  General  Conference,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  the  objectionable  restrictions  removed  bj^ 
that  body  at  its  next  session. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  Husaiaabad  School 
House,  Lucknow,  on  Thursday,  December  the  8th, 
and  closed  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  1864,  holding  daily 
sessions  from  11  to  3  o'clock,  except  Sunday,  when 
important  ordinations  took  place.  After  conducting 
devotional  services,  and  administering  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Bishop  read  a  paper  stat- 
ing the  action  of  the  General  Conference  constitut- 
ing the  India  Mission  Conference,  and  concluded  by 
saying: — "  Of  the  India  Mission  Conference  I  re- 
cognize the  following  brethren  as  members,  viz., 
William  Butler,  James  Baume,  Charles  W.  Judd, 
Edwin  W.  Parker,  James  W.  Waugh,  James  M. 
Thoburn,  Henry  Jackson,  Isaiah  L.  Hauser,  James 
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H.  Messmore,  John  T.  Gracey,  David  W.  Thomas, 
John  T.  Brown,  Thomas  J.  Scott,  Thomas  S.  John- 
son, Henry  Mansell,  T.  Stanley  Stivers  and  Samuel 
Knowles."  All  these  seventeen  men  were  present, 
except  Thoburn,  who  was  absent  on  leave  in  America. 
After  an  inspiring  address  by  the  Bishop  the  Con- 
ference proceeded  to  organization  by  the  election  of 
John  T.  Gracey  as  Secretary  and  Thomas  J.  Scott 
as  his  Assistant.  Much  important  business  was 
transacted.  A  procedure  was  allowed  which  virtually 
made  the  Presiding  Eldership  elective.  The  Confer- 
ence was  asked  to  elect  by  ballot  a  Committee  to 
prepare  the  annual  budget  and  manage  finances,  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  members  of  that  Commit- 
tee would  also  serve  as  PresidiDg  Elders.  Pursuant 
to  this  method  Messrs.  Parker,  Judd  and  Waugh  were 
duly  elected  and  became  the  first  Presiding  Elders, 
they  being  assigned  to  the  Muradabad,  Eucknow  and 
Bareily  Districts,  respectively.  Another  advance, 
fraught  with  far-reaching  results,  was  the  admission 
of  four  Indians  as  members  of  this  Conference. 
These  were  Joel  Thomas  Janvier,  Henry  M.  Daniel, 
Joseph  Fieldbrave  and  Zahur-ul-Haqq,  all  four  of 
whom  justified  the  action  by  giving  many  years  of 
noble  service  for  the  Master.  At  this  Conference, 
Peachey  T.  Wildon  was  admitted  into  full  connection, 
and  A.  J.  Cawdell  on  trial ;  while,  on  Sabbath* 
Messrs.  Knowles,  Cawdell,  Janvier  and  Daniel  were 
ordained  Deacons,  and  Knowles..  Elder,  under  the 
Missionary  Rule.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Colonel 
Eamsay,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Hill  Provinces  of 
Qumaon  and  Garhwal,  the  latter   was  added   to   the 
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Mission  field,  the  Coinmissioner  himself  giving  finan- 
cial aid,  and,  in  deference  to  this  request,  James  M. 
Thoburn,  about  to  return  from  leave,  was  appointed 
first  Missionary  to  Pauri,  the  capital  of  the  Province. 
The  Conference,  looking  to  the  future  enlargement  of 
its  staff  of  workers,  recommended  that  a  Training 
School  for  teachers  and  preachers  be  opened  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boys^  Orphanage.  It  was  also 
urged  that  an  effort  be  made  to  open  non-Christian 
Girls'  Schools,  and  especially  Zenana  Schools,  in  the 
villages  and  cities. 

At  this  Conference  Dr.  William  Butler  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Mission  and  left  India  early  in 
1865.  His  final  report  showed  how  great  and  im- 
portant had  been  his  work  in  establishing  the  Mis- 
sion and  how  encouraging  had  been  the  advance 
made  during  his  seven  years'  superintendency : 
"  Nine  of  the  most  important  cities  have  been  occu- 
pied, land  obtained  and  secured  by  legal  forms,  nine- 
teen Mission  houses  built  or  purchased,  ten  Chapels 
and  sixteen  School  houses  erected,  two  large 
Orphanages  provided,  and  a  well  appointed  Printing 
Establishment  founded  in  the  centre  of  our  field. 
Twelve  Congregations  have  been  gathered  and  ten 
small  Churches  organized,  while  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  scholars,  male  and  female, 
are  being  instructed  daily  in  our  Christian  Schools  ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons  are  weekly  speak- 
ing their  experience,  singing  our  hymns,  and  pour- 
ing out  their  hearts  in  prayer  in  our  Class  Meetings 
in  India's  own  language;  and  from  among  the  con- 
verts whom  God  has  already  given  us,    at   least  four 
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preachers  and  eleven  exhorters  are  now  commending 
to  others  the  salvation  which  they  first  learned  from 
us." 

Truly  could  the  golden  tongued  Bishop  Thompson 
say  of  the  self-sacrificing  Superintendent,  William 
Butler,  as  he  laid  down  his  office  and  departed  from 
the  field  :  "By  his  selection  of  a  field,  choice  of 
stations,  management  of  the  finances,  and  general 
oversight  of  the  work,  he  evinced  eminent  abilities. 
He  was  the  man  for  the  work — pradent,  pious,  saga- 
cious, with  a  courteous  bearing,  a  just  self-respect, 
an  enterprising  spirit,  and  a  profound  regard  to  the 
authorities  by  whom  he  was  commissioned." 

With  the  organization  of  the  India  Mission  Con- 
ference the  work  entered  upon  a  new  era. 
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III 

PROGRESS 

1864—18^4 


CHAPTEE  I 

NEW  STATIONS 

V'  A^ITH  the  organization  of  the  Mission  Confer- 
^^  ence,  in  1864,  the  India  Mission  may  be 
said  to  have  become  firmly  established  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  Mutiny  had  passed 
away,  the  North  West  Provinces  were  again  tran- 
quil, an  Imperial  Government,  liberal  and  progress- 
ive, and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  permanent,, 
had  been  established,  the  Mission  had  reoccupied  its 
selected  field,  the  leading  cities  had  been  opened  to 
the  Gospel,  a  good  staff  of  workers  had  been  gather- 
ed, and  a  permanent  organization  effected.  The 
Missionaries  felt  that  the  conditions  were  now  more 
favorable  for  efficient  work,  and,  indeed,  the  structure 
was  being  built  better  than  they  knew,  for  in  the 
organization  of  the  Mission  Conference  a  precedent 
was  established,  not  only  for  India,  but  for  all  the 
Missions  of  the  Church.     Up  to  this  time,  it  is  true,. 
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not  much  fruit  had  been  gathered,  for  it  was  a  time 
of  seed  sowing  and  cultivating,  but  even  in  this 
limited  field,  from  this  time  on,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  steady  progress  was  to  take  place. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Mission  Conference  it 
was  decided  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  Mission 
within  the  limits  of  its  sphere  of  influence.  All  of 
the  great  Province  of  Oudh  had  not  yet  been  occu- 
pied ;  in  fact,  but  little  was  yet  being  done  outside  of 
its  capital,  Lucknow.  Now  the  Missionaries  were  to 
open  work  in  Southern  Oudh  by  the  occupation  of 
Gonda,  across  the  Gogra  river,  and  Rae  Bareily,  fifty 
miles  south-east  of  Lucknow.  This  gave  the  Mis- 
sion five  Stations  in  the  Province,  viz.,  Lucknow, 
Sitapur,  Lakhimpur,  Gonda  and  Rae  Bareily.  As  we 
have  seen,  there  were  four  Missionaries  stationed  in 
Lucknow  :  John  D.  Brown,  just  joined,  was  sent  to 
Sitapar  and  Lakhimpur,  while  to  the  new  Stations  of 
Gonda  and  Rae  Bareily  were  sent  Samuel  Knowles 
and  Peachey  T.  Wilson,  respectively.  Both  these 
Stations  were  destined  to  become  important 
fields.  The  Gonda  District,  as  it  subsequently  be- 
came, has,  within  its  borders,  some  of  the  great 
shrines  of  India,  including  the  birth-place  of  Rama- 
chandra,  the  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  a  dei- 
fied hero,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  born  at  Ad- 
judia.  Bahraich,  which  was  subsequently  occupied 
as  a  Mission  Station,  is  in  the  same  region.  Mr. 
Knowles  had  great  success  in  preaching  at  the  noted 
melas,  or  Hindu  and  Muhanimadan  festivals,  and 
at  the  Devi  Patan  festival,  especially,  such  was  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  that  many  were  converted,  and. 
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on  profession  of  their  faith,  baptized.  It  was  in  this 
field,  also,  that  the  first  large  movement  toward 
Christianity  took  place,  when  some  five  hundred  and 
sixty  Tharus,  an  aboriginal  tribe  on  the  borders  of 
Nepal,  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

Peachey  T.  Wilson,  who  was  appointed  to  open  the 
new  Station  of  Rae  Bareily,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
in  1832,  was  educated  at  McKendree  College,  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111.,  and  at  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  arrived  in  India  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1863,  and  spent  his  first  year  at  Lakhim- 
pur,  then  from  1864  to  1870  in  liae  Bareily,  from 
1870  to  1873  in  Pauri,  1878  in  Rurki,  1879  to  1883 
in  Garhwal,  1883  to  1887  in  Agra,  and  from  that 
time  on,  till  his  death  in  1899,  in  Budaon  and  Sita- 
pur,  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Bareily  and  Sitapur 
Districts,  during  most  of  the  time,  having  great 
evangelistic  success.  There  were  not  so  many  con- 
verts at  Rae  Bareily  but  some  of  them  became  well- 
known  workers  in  the  Mission.  Among  those  bap- 
tized by  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  young  Brahman  Pundit 
from  Bojhpur  village,  by  the  name  of  Isa  Das.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  a  Native  regiment  which 
mutinied  at  Cawnpur  in  1857,  when  the  lad,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  stood  with  his  father  and  saw 
the  refugees  from  General  Wheeler's  abandoned 
entrenchment  mercilessly  massacred  at  the  Sati 
Chaura  Ghat  by  order  of  Nana  Sahib.  He,  with 
his  brother,  Daniel  Buck,  is  still  a  faithful  member 
of  the  North  West  India  Conference. 

The  occupation  of  the  mountain  Province  of 
Garhwal  was  a  still  more  marked  forward  movement, 
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for  it  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  field,  as 
was  Naini  Tal,  the  first  Station  really  occupied  by 
the  new  Mission.  The  occupation  of  this  latter 
Station,  first  as  an  asylum,  a  shelter  in  the  time  of 
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storm,  and  then  as  an  important  Mission  Station, 
brought  the  Mission  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
devout  Commissioner  of  the  Provinces  of  Kumaon 
and  Garhwal,  then  Major,  the  late  General,    the 
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on  proi'ession  of  tlieir  I'liith,  baptized.  It  ^^■as  in  this 
tield,  alsfi,  tliat  the  first  lar^'e  Hiovenient  toward 
Christianity  took  place,  \vh(>n  soim'  five  linndrcMl  and 
sixty  'rJi((nix,  an  aboriginal  tv\\)c  on  the  borders  of 
Nepal,  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

Peaehey  'V.  ^\'ilson,  who  was  appointed  to  open  the 
new  Station  of  Kae  J^areily,  was  born  in  ixentiiek}', 
in  18:V2.  was  educated  at  MeKe?"idi'ee  (.'ollege,  the 
Clarrett  Biblical  Institute,  l^vanston,  111.,  and  at  the 
(■hieago  ^ledic-al  College,  arrived  in  jiidia  on  Janu- 
ary "iOth,  iSlWi,  and  spent  his  first  year  at  Jiiikhiiu- 
pur,  then  from  1S(')4  to  JS70  in  Kae  JJareily,  from 
1870  to  bSTo  in  i'auri,  b878  in  liui-ki,  187^  to  J88;> 
in  Garhwal,  IHSM  to  1887  in  Agra,  and  fi'om  that 
time  on,  till  his  dcNith  in  18'.)'.),  in  JJudaon  and  Sita- 
pur,  as  I 'residing  Klder  of  the  Ikii'eily  and  Sita{)ur 
Districts,  during  most  of  the  time,  having  great 
evangelistic  success,  '^^l.'here  wei'e  not  so  many  con- 
verts at  Jlae  Bareily  but  some  of  them  became  well- 
known  workers  in  the  Mission.  Among  those  bap- 
tized by  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  young  Hralmian  I'undit 
from  l)OJ]ipur  village,  by  the  name  of  Isa  Das.  He 
was  tlie  son  of  a  captain  in  a  Xative  I'egiment  whicdi 
mutinied  at  Cawnpur  in  18.''^7,  when  the  lad,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  stood  wnth  his  father  and  saw 
the  refugees  from  Gcuieral  AVheelet's  abandoned 
entrenchment  mercilessly  massacred  at  the  Sati 
Chaura  Ghat  by  order  of  Nana  Sahih.  He,  with 
his  brotlier,  Daniel  Bu(d<,  is  still  a  faithful  member 
of  the  North  West  India  Conference. 

The  occupation  of  tlie  mountain  Pr(n'in("e  of 
(Tailiwal  was  a  still  m()re  marked  forward  miU'ement, 
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for  it  was  beyond  tlie  limits  of  tlie  original  tield,  as 
was  Naini  Tal,  the  tii'st  Station  regally  occupied  I'jy 
the  new  Mission.  The  occupation  of  this  latter 
Station,   first  as  an  asvlnni,   a  shelter  in  the  time  of 
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Storm,  and  then  as  an  important  Mission  Station, 
brought  the  Mission  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
devout  Commissioner  of  the  Provinces  of  Kumaon 
and   Garhwal,   then    Major,  the    late   General,    the 
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Honorable  Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  c.b.,  k.c.s.i.,  who, 
always,  from  the  beginning,  took  a  heart-felt  in- 
terest ia  the  Mission  and  gave  practical  and  substan- 
tial evidence  of  that  interest.  Upon  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Edward  Thompson  to  Naini  Tal  as  his  guest 
during  the  latter  part  of  18(34,  the  Commissioner 
urged  the  occupation  of  Pauri,  the  capital  of  Garh- 
wal,  by  a  Missionary,  promising  to  give  a  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  a  monthly  allowance  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  current  expenses.  He  at  the 
same  time  suggested  the  name  of  James  M.  Thoburn, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  Missionary  in  Naini 
Tal,  but  was  now  in  America  on  leave,  as  a 
suitable  person  to  be  sent  thsre  to  open  the  work. 
Accordingly  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Conference 
at  Lucknow,  Mr.  Thoburn  was  appointed,  pending 
his  arrival  from  America,  and  the  Station  added  to 
the  list  of  appointments.  Daring  Mr.  Thoburn's 
absence  Messrs.  Hauser  and  Mansell  began  the  work 
in  the  new  Station.  During  the  period  under  review 
Schools  were  organized  at  Pauri  and  at  Sri  Nagar, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  much  preaching  was 
done  among  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  great 
Hindu  Shrines  of  Badri  Nath  and  Kidar  Nath,  far 
up  among  the  Himalayas,  and  among  the  Tharus  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  some  converts  were 
gained. 

During  the  period  between  1864  and  1874,  includ- 
ing the  three  already  mentioned,  in  all,  nine  Sta- 
tions were  opened  and  included  as  appointments  of 
the  India  Mission  Conference.  Of  these,  Pilibhit, 
some  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Bareily,  and  now  a 
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Presiding  Elder's  District,  was  reoccnpied  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  Commissioner  Kamsay,  in  1864,  it 
having  been  left  vacant  since  1862,  when  Mr.  Caw- 
dell  was  stationed  there.  Bambhal,  in  the  Murada- 
bad  civil  district,  was  opened  in  December,  1865,  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hauser  as  Missionary.  The 
work  so  prospered  that  it  subsequently  became  the 
first  Indian  Presiding  Elder's  District  in  1882,  when 
Zahur-ul-Haqq,  the  first  convert,  became  Presiding 
Elder  over  which  he  continued  to  preside  till  the 
year  1892.  Bahraich,  the  fifth  Station  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Oudh,  was  opened  in  1867.  Cawnpur  and 
Allahabad,  the  first  the  commercial  city  of  the  North 
West  Provinces,  and  the  second  its  capital,  were 
opened  in  1871  and  1873,  respectively.  These  were 
both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ganges  river  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  Mission  field.  They 
were  both  important  centres  for  work  and  into  both 
the  Missionaries  were  providentially  led.  In  1874, 
Eastern  Kumaon,  on  the  way  to  Tibet,  was  formally 
taken  up.  This  also  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  field,  being  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
eight  marches  back  of  Naini  Tal. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  the  tendency  of  the 
Mission  was  to  constantly  expand.  The  Mission- 
aries were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  formal  occu- 
pancy of  certain  Stations  as  originally  selected,  but, 
while  maintaining  these,  were  ever  reaching  out 
after  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  Nearly  all  the 
Stations  occupied  during  this  decade  were  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  territory  occupied  up  to  the 
close    of    William   Butler's  superintendency.     And 
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Honorable  Sir  Henry  Ramsay,  c.b.,  >i.c.s.i.,  who, 
always,  from  the  beginning,  took  a  heart-felt  in- 
terest ill  the  Mission  and  gave  practical  and  substan- 
tial evidence  of  that  interest.  Upon  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Edward  Thompson  to  Naini  Tal  as  his  guest 
during  the  latter  part  of  1864,  the  Commissioner 
urged  the  occupation  of  Pauri,  the  capital  of  Garh- 
wal,  by  a  Missionary,  promising  to  give  a  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  a  monthly  allowance  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  current  expenses.  He  at  the 
same  time  suggested  the  name  of  James  M.  Thoburn, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  Missionary  in  Naini 
Tal,  but  was  now  in  America  on  leave,  as  a 
suitable  person  to  be  sent  thsre  to  open  the  work. 
Accordingly  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Conference 
at  Lucknow,  Mr.  Thoburn  was  appointed,  pending 
his  arrival  from  America,  and  the  Station  added  to 
the  list  of  appointments.  During  Mr.  Thoburn's 
absence  Messrs.  Hauser  and  Mansell  began  the  work 
in  the  new  Station.  During  the  period  under  review 
Schools  were  organized  at  Pauri  and  at  Sri  Nagar, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  much  preaching  was 
done  among  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  great 
Hindu  Shrines  of  Badui  Nath  and  Kidar  Nath,  far 
up  among  the  Himalayas,  and  among  the  Tharus  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  some  converts  were 
gained. 

Daring  the  period  between  1864  and  1874,  includ- 
ing the  three  already  mentioned,  in  all,  nine  Sta- 
tions were  opened  and  included  as  appointments  of 
the  India  Mission  Conference.  Of  these,  Pilibhit, 
som„e  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Bareily,  and  now  a 
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Presiding  Elder's  District,  was  reoccupied  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  Commissioner  Kamsay,  in  1864,  it 
having  been  left  vacant  since  1862,  when  Mr.  Caw- 
dell  was  stationed  there.  Sambhal,  in  the  Murada- 
bad  civil  district,  was.  opened  in  December,  1865,  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hauser  as  Missionary.  The 
work  so  prospered  that  it  subsequently  became  the 
first  Indian  Presiding  Elder's  District  in  1882,  when 
Zahur-ul-Haqq,  the  first  convert,  became  Presiding 
Elder  over  which  he  continued  to  preside  till  the 
year  1892.  Bahraich,  the  fifth  Station  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Oudh,  was  opened  in  1867.  Cawnpur  and 
Allahabad,  the  first  the  commercial  city  of  the  North 
West  Provinces,  and  the  second  its  capital,  were 
opened  in  1871  and  1873,  respectively.  These  were 
both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ganges  river  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  Mission  field.  They 
were  both  importiaat  centres  for  work  and  into  both 
the  Missionaries  were  providentially  led.  In  1874, 
Eastern  Kumaon,  on  the  way  to  Tibet,  was  formally 
taken  up.  This  also  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  field,  being  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
eight  marches  back  of  Naini  Tal. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  the  tendency  of  the 
Mission  was  to  constantly  expand.  The  Mission- 
aries were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  formal  occu- 
pancy of  certain  Stations  as  originally  selected,  but, 
while  maintaining  these,  were  ever  reaching  out 
after  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  Nearly  all  the 
Stations  occupied  during  this  decade  were  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  territory  occupied  up  to  the 
close    of    William   Butler's  superintendency.     And 
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toward  the  close  of  the  period  there  were  voices  call- 
ing to  a  still  wider  field  than  had  ever  been  dreamed 
of  before. 


CHAPTEE  II 


NEW  WORKERS  AND  NEW  METHODS 

^-^^s.  URING  the  decade  nineteen  Missionaries,  the 
\(->i  most  of  them  married,  were  sent  out  by  the 
Board,  namely,  in  1865,  Frank  A.  Spencer  and 
Samuel  S.  Weatherby ;  in  1868,  Frank  M.  Wheeler 
and  Robert  Hoskins ;  in  1870,  Philo  M.  Buck,  John 
T.  McMahon  and  Thomas  Craven;  in  1871,  Edward 
Cunningham,  Wallace  J.  Gladwin,  and  Joseph 
H.  Gill ;  in  1872,  Brenton  H.  Badley  and  Fletcher 
B.  Cherringfcon ;  in  1873,  James  Mudge,  Albert 
D.  McHenry,  Jefferson  E.  Scott,  Richardson  Gray, 
M.D.,  Daniel  0.  Fox,  William  E.  Robbins,  and  Albert 
Norton.  Of  these  the  three  last  were  designated  for 
the  work  in  South  India  organized  by  William 
Taylor.  In  all,  ten  men,  up  to  1874,  had  been  sent 
out  for  English  work  in  South  India.  Of  the  nine- 
teen, only  five,  namely,  Messrs.  Buck,  Gill,  Scott, 
Robbius,   and  Norton  are  still  at  work  in  India. 

There  were  a  number  of  removals  by  retirement, 
transfer,  or  death  during  the  decade.  Mr.  Gracey 
returned  permanently  to  America  in  1867.  Mr. 
Hauser  became  a  supernumerary  in  1868.  Melville 
Cox  Elliott,  who  had  come  to  India  for  his  health  in 
1869,  and  entered  the  work,  serving  at  Lucknow, 
Muradabad,  and  Bahraich,  died  at  Almora  on  the  26th 
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of  August,  1872.  Mrs.  Jackson,  daughter  of  David 
Terry,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  wife  of  Henry  Jackson,  died  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1867,  and  K.  M.  Daniel,  a  faithful  Indian 
worker,  in  February  of  the  same  year.  In  1868 
Joseph  Fieldbrave,  another  valuable  Indian  member 
of  Conference,  died  in  great  peace.  Mrs.  Waugh, 
wife  of  James  W.  Waugh,  returned  Home  in  1870, 
and  Mrs.  Mansell,  the  wife  of  Henry  Mansell,  in 
1871,  never  to  come  back,  the  former  dying  in  1872, 
and  the  latter  on  17th  May,  1873.  Mrs.  Wilson, 
wife  of  Peachey  T.  AVilson,  died  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1874.  In  1874  also,  Messrs.  Humphrey, 
Wheeler,  Wilson  and  Weatherby  were  transferred  to 
Home  Conferences,  the  last  never  to  return. 

These  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Mission 
during  a  single  decade  serve  to  show  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  in  India,  and  emphasize  some  of  its  more 
sombre  phases.  The  climate  not  unfrequently 
proves  unfriendly  to  the  western  foreigner,  the  work 
of  the  Missionary  is  never  without  its  burdens,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  health  is  peculiarly  empha- 
sized. A  constant  addition  of  new  recruits  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  places  of  those  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle  or  who  are  absent  for  a  time  seeking  to 
renew  their  strength. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Missionaries  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Mission  employed  their  time  almost 
exclusively  in  the  study  of  the  language,  in  bazaar 
preaching,  or  in  itinerating  among  the  villages.  In 
the  early  years  there  was  little  else  they  could  do. 
There  were  no  institutions,  and  no  Christian  com- 
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munities.  But  as  time  went  on  they  were  able  to 
open  a  few  elementary  schools  at  first,  for  boys  only, 
and  later  for  low  caste  girls.  Orphanages  too  were 
early  opened  and  have  been  maintained  until  this 
day.  Later,  the  Missionaries  devoted  themselves 
to  working  among  the  more  accessible  classes, 
as  the  Mazhahi  Sikhs  of  Muradabad  and  Bijnor, 
the  Mehtars  and  Chaviars,  the  Sweepers  and 
Leather  dressers  of  Budaon  ;  and  abandoning 
somewhat  the  noisy  bazaars  and  the  acrimonious 
disputes  of  the  Melas,  they  settled  down  to  the  more 
quiet  and  more  successful  method  of  preaching  to 
those  who  were  not  only  mors  accessible  and  more 
willing  to  listen,  but  who  are  more  interested  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
From  among  the  brightest  of  the  new  converts  were 
gathered  the  first  workers,—  preachers,  teachers  and 
Bible  readers, — of  the  Mission.  These  were,  as  a 
rule,  of  humble  origin  and  of  very  meagre  attain- 
ments ;  and,  therefore,  as  their  numbers  increased, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  some  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization by  means  of  which  the  work  could  be 
carried  on  systematically  and  the  members  better 
trained  for  cheir  work.  As  early  as  18(32  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Missionary  Association  was  formed  at 
Sitapur,  in  Oudh,  by  John  T.  Gracey,  the  Mission- 
ary in  charge,  and  later,  in  1864,  Edwin  W.  Parker, 
at  Muradabad,  with  that  practical  genius  for  which 
he  was  noted,  organised  and  conducted  such  an  Asso- 
ciation for  traininsf  and  drilling  the  helpers  and  work- 
ers of  the  Mission.  Out  of  such  institutions  as  these, 
doubtless,  grew  the  more  formal  District  Meeting, 
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which,  subsequently,  became  the  District  Confer- 
ence, now  so  essential  to  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  work. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  India  Mission  Con- 
ference which  convened    at   Muradabad  on   the    1st 
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of  February,  1866,  provision  was  made  for  celebrat- 
ing the  Centenary  of  American  Methodism  by  rais- 
ing ten  thousand  rupees  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
might  be  gathered  a  suiiicient  amount  to  warrant  the 
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niunities.  But  as  time  went  on  they  were  able  to 
open  a  few  elementary  schools  at  first,  for  boys  only, 
and  later  for  low  caste  girls.  Orphanages  too  were 
early  opened  and  have  been  maintained  until  this 
day.  Later,  tlie  Missionaries  devoted  themselves 
to  working  among  the  more  accessible  classes, 
as  the  MazJidhi  SikJis  of  Muradabad  and  Bijnor, 
the  Melifdrs  and  Cluiniars,  the  Sweepers  and 
Leather  dressers  of  T-3udaon  ;  and  abandoning 
somewliat  the  noisy  bazaars  and  the  acrimonious 
disputes  of  the  Mclas,  they  settled  down  to  the  more 
quiet  and  more  successful  method  of  preaching  to 
those  who  were;  not  only  mors  accessible  and  more 
willing  to  listen,  but  who  are  more  interested  in 
Chrisfcia  lity  and  in  tlie  salvation  of  their  souls. 
From  among  the  l)ri"htest  of  the  new  converts  were 
gathered  the  hr.-it  workers,— preachers,  teachers  and 
Bible  readers, — -of  the  Mission.  These  were,  as  a 
rule,  of  humble  origin  and  of  very  meagre  attain- 
ments ;  and,  therefore,  as  their  nunjbers  increased, 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  some  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization by  means  of  which  the  work  could  be 
carried  on  systematically  and  the  members  better 
trained  for  cheir  woi.'k.  As  early  as  18t)'2  a  Mutual 
Improvement  Missionary  Association  was  formed  at 
Sitapru",  in  Oudh,  by  John  T.  Gracey,  the  Mission- 
ary in  charge,  and  later,  in  1864,  Edwin  W.  Parker, 
at  Mm-adabad,  with  that  practical  genius  for  which 
he  was  noted,  organised  and  conducted  such  an  Asso- 
ciation for  traininnf  and  drilling  the  helpers  and  work- 
ers of  the  Mission.  Out  of  such  institutions  as  these, 
doubtless,  grew  the  more  formal   District  Meeting, 
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which,  subsequently,  became  the  District  Confer- 
ence, now  so  essential  to  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  work. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  India  Mission  Con- 
ference which  convened    at   Muradabad  on   the    1st 
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raising  of  the  High  School  at  Lucknow  to  the  grade 
of  a  College  with  affiliation  with  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity. At  that  memorable  Conference,  Henry 
Mansell,  James  H.  Messmore,  and  David  W. 
Thomas,  were  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and 
report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Conference.  A 
Centenary  Committee,  composed  of  James  M. 
Thoburn,  John  T.  Gracey  and  Peachey  T.  Wilson,, 
previously  appointed,  made  a  favourable  report,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  feasible  plan  was  adopted,  a^ 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed,  and  the  project  suc- 
cessfully launched.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Centennial  High  School,  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  Eeid  Christian  College.  This  movement 
became  possible  because  of  the  high  ethciency  to 
which  the  Husainabad  High  School  had  been  brought 
under  the  Principalship  of  James  H.  Messmore.  At 
the  Muradabad  Conference  he  reported  that  "  The 
School  House  commenced  in  1862,  is  now  so  far 
completed,  that  all  the  apartments  are  available  for 
present  use.  In  August  the  monthly  grant-in-aid 
was  raised  from  one  hundred  rupees  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  rupees.  During  the  year  four 
hundred  and  ten  names  have  been  entered.  The 
actual  attendance  for  December  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  All  the  advanced  classes  are  very 
regular  in  their  attendance,  many  of  the  boys  being 
scholars  of  three  and  four  years  standing.  The  course 
of  study  differs  but  little  from  that  prescribed  for  the 
Government  Schools  with  the  addition  of  a  daily 
Scripture  lesson."     James  H.  Messmore  was  born  in 
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Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1886,  was 
educated  at  Allegheny  College,  arrived  in  India  in 
1860,  and  was  appointed  to  Lucknow.  His  fields  of 
labour  have  been,  in  succession,  Lucknow,  Shahja- 
hanpur,  Pauri,  Bareily,  Naini  Tal,  Calcutta,  Sitapur. 
His  work  has  been  educational,  literary,  and  evangel- 
istic. He,  with  James  M.  Thoburn,  founded  The 
Lucknow  Witness  in  1871,  and  was  its  editor  there  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  Calcutta  also,  after  its 
removal  to  that  city,  with  name  changed  to  The 
Indian  Witness.  He  has  served  as  English  Pastor  at 
Lucknow  and  Naini  Tal,  has  been  a  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  a,t  Bareily,  Agent  of  the  Luck- 
now Publishing  House,  and  Presiding  Elder  for  many 
years,  at  present  presiding  over  the  Garhwal  District 
of  the  North  India  Conference. 

As  the  converts  began  to  multiply,  it  became  more 
and  more  a  problem  how  to  provide  for  their 
temporal  needs,  as  many  of  them  had  been  turned  out 
of  their  houses,  and  ostracised  from  society,  and 
otherwise  persecuted  on  account  of  their  change  of 
faith,  so  that  they  had  to  a  large  extent  become  the 
wards  of  the  Mission.  The  Wesleypur  Settlement 
was  attempted  in  1861,  but  on  account  of  the  climate 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Then  an  Industrial  School 
was  opened  at  Bareily  by  David  W.  Thomas  in  1868, 
and  continued  until  1872,  and  closed.  A  village  near 
Muradabad  was  rented  and  some  Christian  cultivators 
were  gathered  into  it,  but  that  too  ended  without 
benefiting  the  Christians  and  in  serious  loss  to  the 
Missionaries  who  started  the  enterprise.  Then  an 
Industrial  Association  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
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seven  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  with  ten-rupee 
shares,  but  proved  unsuccessful.  The  village  of 
PanahpTjr  with  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres 
of  jungle  land,  lying  twelve  miles  east  of  Shajahan- 
pur,  was  purchased  in  1869  by  Thomas  S.  Johnson 
from  Government  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty -five  dollars,  and  a  large  number  of  Christian 
families  were  settled  on  the  land.  The  village  was 
purchased  by  David  W.  Thomas  in  1870  for  five 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  subsequently  found  that 
it  was  not  meeting  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
vided and  the  Mission  sold  the  entire  property. 
Thus  ended  all  such  efforts  to  relieve,  in  this  man- 
ner, the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor  Christians  in  this- 
Conference. 

Another  forward  movement  which  took  place 
during  this  period  was  the  organization  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  America^ 
initiated  at  the  historic  meeting  of  nine  ladies, 
including  Mrs.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Butler,  held  in  the 
Tremont  Street  Church,  Boston,  on  the  '23rd  of 
March,  1869.  As  a  result  of  the  organization,  the 
first  lady  doctor  to  any  non-Christian  land.  Miss 
Clara  Swain,  m.d.,  and  the  Principal  of  the  first 
Woman's  College  in  Southern  Asia,  Miss  Isabella 
Thoburn,  v/ere  sent  out  at  the  end  of  1869.  The 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  India's 
women  were  great  and  the  coming  of  such  ladies 
especially  equipped  and  qualified  for  and  appointed  ta 
this  work,  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  it  on 
and  develop  it,  marked  an  important  era  in  the 
evangelistic  movement  of  the  period. 
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The  education  of  the  Indian  Ministry  became  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  as  soon  as  the  con- 
verts began  to  multiply  and  a  Church  was  organized^ 
Very  few  of  the  early  '^helpers,"  as  they  were  called, 
were  found  to  have  very  much  education,  or  any 
qualification,  except  adherence  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, acquaintance  with  the  people  from  whom  they 
came,  and  more  or  less  aggressive  zeal  for  the  cause 
which  they  had  espoused.  The  secular  schools  wer& 
not  yet  old  enough  to  have  prepared  young  men  for 
this  important  service,  and  the  adult  converts  were- 
usually  uneducated  both  in  letters  and  in  theology. 
It  was,  therefore,  laid  on  the  heart  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  devise  some  plan  for  the  training  of  men  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Several  more  or  less 
intermittent  and  tentative  efforts  were  made,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  to  prepare  workers  for  the  Mis- 
sion. Among  these  might  be  included  the  Minis- 
terial Associations  of  Sitapur  and  Muradabad,  and  the- 
Training  Class  in  connection  with  the  Orphanage 
at  Shahjahanpur.  But,  finally,  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bareily  became  a  permanent  institution, 
its  initial  financial  needs  being  met  be  a  generous- 
donation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  made  by  David 
W.  Thomas,  who  became  its  first  Principal,  and  by  a 
subsequent  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  by  Eliphalet 
Eemington,  Esq.,  of  Ilion,  New  York,  duplicated  by 
a  like  amount  from  the  Missionary  Society.  The 
school  was  opened  in  a  building  occupied  by  the 
Hindustani  Pastor  in  the  Mission  compound,  while 
some  inexpensive  out-houses  standing  near  were 
utihzed  as  a  Hostel   for   the    students.     The  school 
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opened  on  the  15tli  of  April,  1872,  with  an  attendance 
of  sixteen.  The  next  year  there  were  twenty- two. 
and  the  following  year,  vvhen  the  first  class  of  eleven 
graduated,  there  were  thirty-five  students  in  attend- 
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ance.  Eemington  Hall  was  built  in  1877,  Butler 
Hall  in  1891,  and  Ernest  Hall,  in  memory  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  I.  Kiplinger,  in  1893.  The 
school  was  legally  registered  in  1881  and  a  large 
number  of  endowment  Scholarships  were  invested  in 
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ance.  lieniinf^ton  Hall  was  built  in  1877,  Butler 
Hall  in  Lsni,  and  Ernest  Hall,  in.  memory  of  a  son 
of  Islr.  and  :\rrs.  I-:.  I.  Kiplinger,  in  1898.  The 
school  was  legally  registered  in  188J  and  a  lar^^e 
nuniher  of  eiidowment  Scholarships  were  invested  in 
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local  property.  There  has  been  a  Woman's  Depart- 
ment connected  with  the  school  since  1872,  and  a 
Normal  School  was  opened  in  1878  which  has  done 
much  good,  but  has  not  always  been  kept  open.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Scott,  who  became  Principal  of  the 
School  in  1879,  and  who  has  served  most  of  the  time 
since  in  that  capacity,  was  born  in  New  Alexandria, 
Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1885,  was  educated  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  graduating  in  1860, 
arrived  in  India  on  January  the  ■20th,  1863,  and 
wrought  for  six  years  at  Budaon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time,  until  1904^  at  Bareily,  four  years  as  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Bareily  District,  and  the  remainder 
teaching  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  serving  many 
years  as  Principal.  Dr.  Scott,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  in  the  Seminary,  has  done  much  literary  and 
evangelistic  work  and  has  been  especially  active  in 
promoting  Sunday  School  work,  being  the  founder  of 
the  Indian  Sunday  School  Union.  He  retired  to 
America  in  1904  and  took  a  superannuated  relation 
to  the  Conference  last  year.  The  present  Principal 
of  the  Seminary  is  William  A.  Mansell,  a  former 
Principal  of  Rsid  (Christian  College,  while  Stephen 
S.  Dease  is  Vice-Principal. 

The  Mission  Press  which  was  opened  in  Bareily  in 
1860  continued  to  prosper.  Dr.  James  W.  Waugh 
started  the  Press  and  was  its  only  Manager  during 
the  first  ten  years.  On  the  16th  of  January,  I860,. 
Dr.  Butlec  issued  the  following  circular  to  the 
Missionaries  :  "  It  is  evident  that  we  must  give  not 
only  education,  but  also  employment  to  our  orphan 
boys,  now  twenty-five  in  number.     No  other  employ- 
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ment  seems  within  our  reach  except  Printing.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Missionary  Board  that  this  Mission, 
as  well  as  that  of  Germany  and  China,  should  have 
a  Printing  Press  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  us  the  means  of  establishing  one.  For  this 
purpose  Bro.  Waugh's  experience  as  a  practical 
printer  seems  providentially  to  supply  the  very  help 
we  need  for  the  management  of  such  an  enterprize. 
Thomas  CuUen,  now  in  charge  of  the  boys,  has  also 
had  some  experience  in  the  same  line  in  one  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Missions,  so  that  the  aid  that 
we  require  is  at  once  available.  We  greatly  need 
some  Hymns,  the  first  Catechism,  and  some  Tracts. 
These  we  could  soon  strike  off  if  we  had  a  small 
press  and  type.  Bro.  Waugh  is  willing  to  begin 
and  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  press  and  material 
could  be  procured  for  something  under  one  thousand 
rupees.  Until  we  have  an  appropriation  from 
Home,  if  the  brethren  think  well  to  start  this  matter 
it  is  proposed  that  each  brother  loan  what  he  can 
spare,  payable  within  four  months,  the  said  sums  to 
be  repaid  within  two  years,  but  without  interest." 
Seven  hundred  rupees  w^ere  raised  in  this  way  and 
Dr.  Waugh  at  once  took  charge  of  the  Press.  He 
was  born  at  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Allegheny 
College,  graduating  in  1854,  and  at  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois,  in  1859.  Arrived  in 
India  on  the  21st  of  August,  1859.  His  principal 
fields  of  labour  have  been  Bareily,  Lucknow,  Cawn- 
pur,  Allahabad,  and  Naini  Tal.  He  has  been  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  the  Bareily,  Gudh  and  Kumaon  Districts, 
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Principal  of  the  Bareiiy  Theological  Seminary,  of 
the  "  Memorial  School/'  Cawnpur,  and  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Naini  Tal,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Missions  in  India.  He  retired  from 
the  Mission  in  1895  taking  a  superannuated  relation  in 
1898.  During  Dr.  Waugh's  incumbency  as  Manager, 
it  was  found  that  Luck  now  would  be  a  more  central 
and  better  location  for  the  Press  than  Bareiiy, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  removed  to  that  city  in  3  864 
where  it  continued  to  prosper  as  the  American 
Mission  Press.  During  Mr.  ^Vaugh's  absence  on 
leave  Mr.  Messmore  served  as  Superintendent,  or 
Agent,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Craven  from 
America  in  1871  he  was  appointed  to  that  important 
place,  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  for  many 
years.  After  him  Messrs.  Messmore,  Maxwell, 
Parker,  Robinson,  David,  L.  Thoburn,  and  West  have 
served  as  Agents  and  the  Mission  Press  has  develop- 
ed into  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Hazrat 
Ganj,  occupying  commodious  and  valuable  premises. 


CHAPTER  III 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  AND  HIS  WORK 

(J7*HAT  world-wide  Evangelist,  William  Taylor, 
(y  had  wrought  in  many  lands  with  unparal- 
leled success  before  setting  foot  on  the 
shores  of  India.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  he 
was  sent,  in  1849,  when  a  young  man,  around  Cape 
Horn,  as  a  Missionary  to  the  new  settlement  of 
California,  where  he  laboured  with  such  industry  and 
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l^rincipal  of  the  Hai'eiiy  Theological  Seminary,  of 
the  "  .Memorial  Scho)!/'  Cavvnpur,  and  of  the  Boys'" 
High  School,  Xaini  Tal,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Missions  in  India.  He  retired  from 
the  Mission  in  IHUo  taking  a  superannuated  relation  in 
1898.  Daring  Dr.  Waugh's  incumbency  as  Manager, 
it  was  found  that  Luck  now  would  be  a  more  central 
and  better  location  for  the  Press  than  Bareily, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  removed  to  that  city  in  18C4 
where  it  continued  to  prosper  as  the  American 
Mission  Press.  During  Mr.  Waugh's  absence  on 
leave  ?*Ir.  Messmore  served  as  Superintendent,  or 
Agent,  and  upon  the  arrival  (jf  Thomas  Craven  from 
America  in  1871  he  was  appointed  to  that  iinportant 
place,  which  he  filled  with  great  abilit}^  for  many 
years.  After  him  Messrs.  Messmore,  Maxwell, 
l*arker,  Eobinson,  David,  L.  Thoburn,  and  AVest  have 
served  as  Agents  and  the  Mission  Press  has  develop- 
ed into  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Hazrat 
Ganj,  occupying  commodious  and  valuable  premises. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  AND  HIS  WOKK 

•HAT  world-wide  Evangelist,  William  Taylor, 
had  wrought  in  many  lands  with  unparal- 
leled success  before  setting  foot  on  the 
shores  of  India.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  he 
was  sent,  in  18-19,  when  a  young  man,  around  Cape 
Horn,  as  a  Missionary  to  the  new  settlement  of 
California,  whore  he  laboured  with  such  industry  and 
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success  that  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "  California 
Taylor."  The  need  of  funds  to  build  a  Church  and 
carry  on  the  work  led  him  to  commence  writing 
books,  and  drove  him  abroad  throughout  the  States 
and  Canada,  from  1856  to  1861.  Wherever  he 
journeyed  he  "weiit  preaching  the  Gospel.  He  visited, 
en  route  to  Australia,  England,  Ireland  and  Palestine, 
and  then  gave  three  years,  up  to  1866,  to  that  growing 
colony.  The  sickness  of  his  son,  Stewart,  led  him  to 
go  to  South  Africa  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1866, 
and  in  which  he  laboured  with  such  success,  espe- 
cially among  the  Natives,  that  some  seven  thousand 
Kafirs,  alone,  besides  many  settlers,  were  converted. 
After  leaving  South  Africa  he  visited  the  British  and 
West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana. 

He  then  received  the  call  to  India,  which,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  led  to  the  imperial  develop- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Like 
most  such  great  movements,  the  thought  of  inviting 
William  Taylor  to  India  was  born  in  the  hearts  of 
several  widely  separated  persons  about  the  same 
time.  But  the  human  plan  was  for  him  to  spend 
merely  a  few  short  months  in  the  country,  holding 
evangelistic  services  among  the  Churches  already 
organized,  and  then  pass  on  to  other  needy  fields. 
Nor  was  it  the  intention  to  work  exclusively  among 
the  Methodists,  and  working  along  denominational 
lines  was  the  furthest  from  the  thought  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  visit  of  the  Evangelist.  James 
Smith,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  a  veteran  who  had 
come  to  India  in  1841,  and  had  been  stationed  in 
Cawnpur,  Muttra  and  Delhi,    had    visited    Australia, 
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success  that  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "  California 
Taylor."  The  need  of  funds  to  build  a  Church  and 
carry  on  the  work  led  him  to  commence  writing 
books,  and  drove  bim  abroad  throughout  the  States 
and  Canada,  from  185G  to  18(31.  Wherever  he 
journeyed  he  went  preaching  the  Gospel.  He  visited, 
en  route  to  Australia,  England,  Ireland  and  Palestine, 
and  then  gave  three  years,  up  to  1866,  to  that  growing 
colony.  The  sickness  of  his  son,  Stewart,  led  him  to 
go  to  South  Africa  where  he  arrived  in  March,  1866, 
and  in  which  he  laboured  with  such  success,  espe- 
cially among  the  Natives,  that  some  seven  thousand 
Kafirs,  alone,  besides  many  settlers,  were  converted. 
After  leaving  South  Africa  he  visited  the  British  and 
West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana. 

He  then  received  the  call  to  India,  which,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  led  to  the  imperial  develop- 
ment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Like 
most  such  great  movements,  the  thought  of  inviting 
William  Taylor  to  India  was  born  in  the  hearts  of 
several  widely  separated  persons  about  the  same 
time.  But  the  human  plan  was  for  him  to  spend 
merely  a  few  short  months  in  the  country,  holding 
evangelistic  services  among  the  Churches  already 
organized,  and  then  pass  on  to  other  needy  fields. 
Nor  was  it  the  intention  to  work  exclusively  among 
the  Methodists,  and  working  along  denominational 
lines  was  the  furthest  from  the  thought  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  visit  of  the  Evangelist.  James 
Smith,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  a  veteran  who  had 
come  to  India  in  1841,  and  had  been  stationed  in 
Cawnpur,  Muitra  and  Delhi,    had    visited    Australia, 
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and  as  early  as  1863  had  communicated  with 
Wilham  Taylor  urging  him  to  come  to  the  great  and 
needy  field  of  India.  In  1864  a  Church  Missionary 
from  Madras  made  the  same  request.  Dr.  James 
M.  Thoburn,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Lucknow 
District,  and  even  at  that  time  feeling  the  thrill  of 
world-wide  evangelism,  also  wrote,  setting  forth  the 
needs  of  India,  and  pressing  the  Revivalist  to  give 
at  least  a  cold  season  to  this  land.  The  India 
Mission  Conference  which  met  in  Lucknow  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1870,  cordially  invited  him  to  come 
and  work  within  its  territory. 

"William  Taylor  could  not  be  indifferent  to  these 
unmistakable  calls.  He  resolved  to  visit  India.  His 
journey  led  him  through  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
Ceylon,  preaching  everywhere  as  he  went.  His  initial 
plan  was  to  begin  with  the  Enghsh  Wesleyans,  and 
spend  not  more  than  one  cold  season  working 
among  them  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  South 
India,  especially  at  Madras,  and  among  the  Churches 
of  the  India  Mission  Conference  in  Oudh  and 
Rohilkhand.  He,  according^,  spent  some  months  of 
1870  in  Ceylon,  intending  to  go  thence  to  Madras, 
but  the  Churches  at  Madras  not  immediately  re- 
sponding, and  being  repeatedly  urged  by  Dr.  Thoburn 
to  hasten  his  visit  to  North  India,  he  proceeded  by 
the  West  Coast  to  Bombay,  thence  to  Lucknow, 
arriving  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  November,  1870, 
where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  Evangelist,  without  delay,  commenced  ser- 
vices in  the  Church  at  Lucknow.  He  w-as  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  noble  presence,  wnth  long   patri- 
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archal  beard.,  and  piercing  but  kindly  eyes,  with 
ready  wit  and  attractive  social  qualities.  His 
preaching  could  not  be  called  eloquent,  but  was  al- 
ways interesting  and  instructive,  while  his  methods 
with  enquirers  were  most  thorough,  and  his  public 
ministrations  were  always  followed  up  by  systematic 
house-to-house  visitations  and  cottage  meetings^ 
which  invariably  resulted  in  genuine  and  abiding 
fruit.  "He  soon  learned/'  says  his  contemporary,. 
Bishop  Thobnrn,  "  to  depend  upon  quiet  work, 
with  small  audiences,  or  often  but  a  single  family, 
to  labour  with,  rather  than  to  move  heaven  and  earth 
by  trying  all  manner  of  expedients  to  get  a  large 
crowd.  The  result  was,  that  he  gained  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  his  converts.  He  knew  them 
intimately,  he  had  laboured  with  them  personally, 
had  seen  them  almost  constantly  in  their  homes, 
bowed  with  them  at  their  family  altars,  and  acquaint- 
ed himself  with  all  their  domestic  troubles  and 
anxieties."  This  is  so  true,  that  now,  after  thirty- 
five  years,  men  in  California,  Australia,  Africa,  and 
India,  point  with  confidence  to  their  conversion 
under  his  personal  ministrations,  and  quote  his 
words  as  he  talked  personally  with  them.  During 
the  three  weeks  at  Lucknow  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  acknowledged  themselves  as  seekers,  the  most 
of  whom  professed  conversion.  He  then  went,  on 
the  18th  of  December,  by  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Moffatt,  Civil  Surgeon,  across  the  Ganges  river  to 
Cawnpur,  and  commenced  services  in  the  Union 
Chapel,  where  Dr.  Thoburn  and  others  had  alreadj^ 
opened   an  English  service.     There  were  thirty-six 
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present  at  the  first  service.  On  account  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  it  was  not  a  favourable  time  for 
holding  public  services,  but  he  continued  his  work  in 
private  houses  and  among  the  non-Christians  in  the 
bazaar,  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  days  twenty-two 
were  organized  into  Fellowship  Bands.  The  next 
session  of  the  India  Conference  included  Cawnpur 
in  its  list  of  appointments. 

Mr.  Taylor  attended  the  Conference,  held  at 
Lucknow  on  January  the  12fch,  1871,  and  then  com- 
menced a  tour  through  the  Mission  holding  evangel- 
istic services  in  the  Churches,  schools,  and  orphan- 
ages, and  in  the  bazaars  and  on  the  streets  of  the 
cities,  but  giving  special  attention  to  the  Christian 
community.  In  this  way  Sitapur,  Shahjahanpur, 
Bareily,  Budaon,  Amroha,  and  Muradabad  were 
reached.  After  that  be  visited  and  held  meetings  in 
Delhi,  Meerut,  Ambala,  and  Bijnor.  The  results 
were  somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who  had 
read  of  the  wonderful  results  which  had  follow- 
ed his  meetmgs  in  other  lands  and  had  expect- 
ed the  same  in  India.  The  meetings  were  all  good, 
but  there  were  not  many  conversions.  The 
best  results,  perhaps,  were  those  which  attended  the 
services  held  in  the  Girls'  Orphanage  at  Bareily. 
This  lesson  was  learned  by  the  Missionaries  that 
God  does  not  always  work  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
the  same  results  do  not  always  follow  the  same 
methods.  As  the  hot  weather  was  now  coming  on, 
and  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  working  incessantly  in 
India  for  five  months,  it  was  thought  best  that  he 
spend  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  in  Naini   Tal,   con- 
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■tinuing  his  meetings  there  during  part  of  the  time, 
and  gaining  strength  for  his  next  cold  weather 
campaign.  To  that  hill  Station,  therefore,  he 
repaired,  and  during  the  next  six  months  held  many 
public  services  and  cottage  meetings,  not  only  there, 
hut  in  Almora,  Kanikhet  and  Pauri,  and  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Badrinath.  In  October, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  William  Taylor  visited  and  held  evangelistic 
services  in  connection  with  their  Annual  Meeting  at 
Ahmadnagar.  He  then  proceeded  to  Bombay,  where 
he  opened  services  on  the  12th  of  November,  1871>  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  American  Board,  and  afterward  in 
Institution  Hall.  Meetings  were  held,  daily,  also, 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  many  came  out 
clearly  into  the  light.  Up  to  the  22nd  of  December 
-over  sixty  persons  had  been  converted  and  were 
attending  Mr.  Taylor's  meetings.  Among  those 
who  joined  him  at  the  first  were  George  Bowen, 
Widow  Miles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Miles,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Morris,  who  remained  ever  active  in 
helping  forward  the  good  work,  some  of  them  even 
to  this  day.  The  following  were  the  first  members 
received,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1872  :  James  and  Julia 
Morris,  Major  and  Rosalina  C.  Eaitt,  W.  A,  E. 
Boyd,  William  and  Eliza  Ashdown,  George  Miles, 
Matilda  Miles,  Dorothea,  Emily,  and  Alice  Miles, 
Mary  and  Julia  Cassidy,  Charles  W.  Christian, 
Captain  Joseph  and  Eliza  Winckler,  from  probation  ; 
and  William  J.  Coen,  James  Shaw,  and  Joseph  and 
Mrs.  Powell  from  other  Churches  ;  in  all  twenty-one. 
But    very    little    sympathy    was    shown    the    new 
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movement  by  the  various  Churches  of  Bombay, 
Mr.  Taylor  not  being  admitted  to  any  of  the 
pulpits  during  the  three  months  of  his  opening 
work,  except  one  night  in  the  Free  Church,  and  to 
two  Native  Mission  Chapels.  He  worked  incessant- 
ly in  any  place  where  he  could  get  an  opening  in 
chapels,  halls,  private  houses,  on  the  street, any- 
where, and  the  number  of  those  who  believed  daily 
multiplied.  At  first  he  strongly  advised  the  converts 
to  attend  the  Churches  they  had  been  accustomed, 
or  were  most  inclined,  to  attend.  But  soon  he  saw 
that  he  must  do  something  to  conserve  the  good  re- 
sults already  obtained.  "  I  am  convinced  from  all  I 
can  ]earn  of  the  state  of  the  Churches  here,"  he 
reluctantly  wrote,  "  that  they  have  no  strength  to 
nurse  and  build  up  any  more  converts  than  we  have 
already  had  ;  but  we  shall  organize  them  into  Bands, 
and  set  them  to  helping  each  other." 

Accordingly,  ''  Fellowship  Bands,"  little  compa- 
nies of  believers  over  which  were  appointed  compe- 
tent leaders,  were  organized  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  where  there  were  a  number  of  converts,  that 
they  might  have  mutual  help  and  sympathy.  The 
first  of  these  Bands  met  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1871,  at  the  house  of  Widow  Miles,  with  George 
Bowen  as  leader.  George  Bowen  was  born  in 
America  in  the  year  1816,  came  to  India  as  a  Mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  1848,  resigned  his 
salary  in  1849,  and  became  an  independent  Mission- 
ary in  1855,  remaining  such  until  1872,  when  he 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  remained 
one  of  its  leading  Ministers  until  his  lamented  death 
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on  February  the  5th,  1888.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Bomhaij  Gua/-(^ia;i,  a  leading  evangelical  weekly  paper^ 
from  1854  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
books,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  known  is  Love 
Bevealed,  from  which  Dr.  Daniel  Steel  got  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  title  of  his  book,  Love  Enthroned. 

Up  to  February  the  4th,  1871,  six  Bands  had  been 
organized,  and  the  centres,  Mazagon,  Grant  Road, 
and  Dean  Lane,  had  begun  to  be  prominent.  Soon 
the  converts  began  to  press  upon  Mr.  Taylor  the 
duty  of  a  Church  organization.  This  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  original  purpose  and  desire  of  the 
Evangelist,  but  yielding  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
guidance  of  Providence  and  the  wishes  of  his  people^ 
he  received  the  petition  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George 
Miles  and  signed  by  eighty-three  converts,  and 
organized  the  first  of  his  self-supporting  Churches 
in  South  India,  saying  :  "  Let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  wish  to  hinder,  but  to  help  the 
spiritual  progress  of  all  pre-existing  Churches  in 
this  great  country.  All  of  us  agree  that  ours  is  to  be 
an  evangelistic,  self-supporting  Church.  We  know 
no  distinction  of  language,  caste,  or  color,  as  it  re- 
gards our  relation  to  God  and  to  each  other  as  His 
children." 

The  work  now  went  forward  with  new  impetus. 
Dean  Lane  Hall  was  rented,  by  March  there  were 
nine  Bands,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  new  con- 
verts met  weekly,  and  others  were  added  daily.  The 
first  Quarterly  Conference  was  held  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  first  Love 
Feast,  and  more  than  one  hundred  partook  of  the 
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Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Outdoor  preach- 
ing was  kept  up  four  days  in  the  week  on  the 
Esplanade  a4;tended  by  large  crowds  and  a  good 
number  of  native  converts  were  made,  among  whom 
were  Krishna  Chowe}'-,  Trimbuck  Canaren,  Ana, 
Arajee,  and  Nourasjee,  some  of  whom  endured 
hardships  as  good  soldiers. 

From  Bombay  William  Taylor  went  to  Poona,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Maratha  Empire,  now  a  large 
militar}^  Station  and  native  city,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  miles  south-east  of  Bombay,  and  opened 
work  there.  Ke  went,  first,  in  July,  and  looked  over 
the  ground  and  arranged  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings, 
which  he  commenced  on  the  14th  of  August,  1872, 
which  were  conducted  with  such  success,  that  by  the 
i2Sth  of  September  a  Church  of  thirty-seven  members 
was  organized,  and  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  13th  of 
October  the  unusual  number  of  sixty-four  took  part 
in  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Church 
in  Poona,  with  its  schools  and  affiliated  evangelistic 
work,  became  a  strong  centre  of  influence.  Here 
Daniel  0.  Fox  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
from  this  place  Churches  at  Lanauli  and  far  away 
Karachi,  were  organized,  and  through  Evangelists 
from  here,  and  from  Bombay,  work  was  opened  at 
Egutpura,  at  Baroda,  at  Bhosawal,  at  Khandwa  and 
at  Jabalpur. 

Leaving  the  work  in  AVestern  India  largely  in 
the  hands  of  George  Bowen,  the  Evangelist  next 
proceeded  to  Calcutta  and  opened  his  thirteen 
months'  campaign  on  the  12th  of  January,  1873.  He 
found  this  a  hard  field.     The  sturdy  Evangelist  said  : 
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"  The  hardest  work  of  my  life,  I  believe,  was  there 
in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  under  the  greatest  dis- 
couragements. For  months  it  seemed  very  doubtful,, 
by  all  outward  indications,  whether  we  could  raise 
a  working  foice  at  all.  I  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  a  great  work  of  God  was  what  Calcutta 
least  desired  and  most  needed,  and  that  a  more  con- 
venient season  would  never  come ;  so  I  determined, 
as  the  Lord  should  lead,  to  push  the  battle  and  win, 
or  die  at  the  guns."  At  first  he  had  no  permanent 
place  for  his  meetings,  but  used  saccessively,  the 
Wesleyan,  Union,  and  Baptist  Chapels,  and  the  Halls 
of  the  American  Zenana  Mission  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  It  was  not  till  after 
four  months  of  arduous  personal  work  that  he  was 
able,  on  the  9th  of  April,  to  enroll  thirteen  members 
of  the  Church.  In  two  months  more  forty  names 
were  recorded  and  the  little  Church  commenced  to 
look  about  for  a  home. 

A  site  was  at  last  obtained  in  Zig  Zag  Lane,  a 
street  whose  appearance  was  indicated  by  its  name, 
and  a  "  Tabernacle,"  fifty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  large- 
ly made  of  bamboos,  matting  and  tiles,  was  erected, 
through  the  help  of  Bombay  friends,  and  a  site  on  the- 
wider  and  more  central  Dharamtalla  Street  purchased 
on  which  they  proposed  to  build  a  much  larger  place 
of  worship.  The  work  now  went  forward  with  renew- 
ed vigor  and  soon  the  Calcutta  Church  became  a 
great  force  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  it  were  to 
go  forth  influences  reaching  even  to  the  Far  East. 

It  became  necessary,  as  the  work  went  on,  to  pro- 
vide Pastors  for  the  Churches  organized,  and  Mission- 
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aries  to  carry  forward  the  aggressive  work  com- 
menced. Some  were  raised  up  on  the  ground,  as 
early  as  1872,  and  others  were  brought  out  from 
America.  The  first  to  join  was  James  Shaw?  a 
Scripture  Reader  in  the  Army,  who  resigned  his  post 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1872,  and  entered  the 
Methodist  Ministry,  About  this  time  G-eorge  Bowen 
joined.  Messrs.  Christian,  Curties..  and  Gilder^ 
young  men  in  secular  employment,  who  were  con- 
verted in  Mr.  Taylor's  meetings  in  1872,  soon  felt, 
the  call  to  preach,  and  gave  up  their  positions,  and 
joined  the  Mission,  and  were  assigned  to  work. 
William  E.  Robbins,  Daniel  O.  Fox,  and  Albert 
Norton  were  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  across- 
the  sea,  the  first  of  these  coming  at  his  own  charges, 
and  still  continues  in  the  work,  as  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Kathiawar  District  of  the  Bombay  Conference,. 
As  William  Taylor  had  in  the  previous  year  made 
over  the  work  in  Bombay  to  Greorge  Bowen  and 
pushed  on  to  Calcutta  to  commence  work  in  that 
great  city,  so  now,  in  February,  1874,  he  made  over 
the  Calcutta  work  to  James  M.  Thoburn,  who  had 
been  transferred  by  BishopHarris  from  the  India  Con- 
ference, with  that  in  view,  and  proceeded  southward 
to  Madras,  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Presidency 
of  that  name,  to  which  place  he  was  invited  hj 
E.  H.  Condon,  m.d..  Col.  Goddard,  Dr.  Vansomeren, 
Mr.  Bowden,  and  others.  He  opened  his  meetings 
first  in  Evangelistic  Hall,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
and  that  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  people 
who  came,  Memorial  Hall  was  taken,  and  the  services 
continued  with  great  success.     A  Pandal,  or  Taber- 
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nacle,  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  also,  was  erected  on 
the  Esplanade,  and  was  filled  daily,  from  the  begin- 
ning, with  earnest  listeners.  The  first  Fellowship 
Band  was  organized  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1874, 
and  in  a  month  seven  more  Bands  were  added.  No 
suitable  leaders  being  available,  and  in  order  to  care- 
fully train  the  new  converts,  Mr.  Taylor  led  all  these 
Bands  himself ,  and  was  constantly  in  "  labours  more 
abundant."  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  at  that  time  the 
first  Quarterly  Conference  w^as  held.  There  were 
now  three  hundred  and  forty  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  througli  these  other  branches  were  or- 
ganized in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  even  at  places 
some  distance  awa}'.  Thus  at  Perambore,  8t. 
Thomas'  Mount,  and  at  Palaveram,  and  further 
away  at  Arconum,  Jollarpet,  and  at  Salem,  Societies 


greatest 


success 


were  organized.  This  was  the 
William  Taylor  bad  yet  gained  in  any  city  in  India. 
From  Madras,  Mr.  Taylor  about  the  first  of 
August,  in  company  with  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Madras, 
hastened  on  to  Bangalore,  a  city  tv/o  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles  west,  the  chief  city  in  the  Province  of 
Mysore,  a  Native  State,  where  he  had  almost  as  great 
success.  For  seven  weeks  he  held  meetings  in 
Clarendon  Hall,  commencing  on  August  25th,  during 
which  time  one  hundred  and  forty  were  converted, 
one  hundred  of  whom  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Two  lots  were  purchased  and 
on  one  of  them,  at  St.  John's  Hill,  a  Chapel  was 
soon  erected.  James  Shaw,  who  had  joined  the 
Mission  in  1872,   and  who  had  been  the  means  of 
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opening  work  at  Hyderabad,  in  the  Nizam's  Territory, 
was  appointed  Pastor  of  the  Church.  The  work 
continued  to  grow  and  the  numbers  multiplied. 

The  work  of  William  Taylor  in  India,  but  not  for 
India,    was    now    drawing     to   a    close.     He    left 
Bangalore,   visited   Madras,    Secunderabad,   Poona, 
Bombay,  Agra,  and  the  North  India  Conference  at 
Shahjahanpur,    on    January   6th,    1875,    and    then 
went  far  north,  to  Lahore,  e?i  route  to  Hindh  where, 
in  February,  1875,  he  received  an   earnest  call  from 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,    just    beginning  their 
great  meetings  in  London,  urging  him   to  join  them 
there.     He  complied  with  their  request,  hoping  soon 
again   to  join  the  work  which   he  had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  opening  in  India.     This,   however, 
was  not  to  be.     Other  great  and  needy  fields  were 
calling  him.     But  in  America  he  was  helpful  in  rais- 
ing funds  and  sending  out  Missionaries  for  the  new 
Mission,    and   God   prosperdd  the   work   more    and 
more. 
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CHAPTEE   IV 
THE  PAULINE  METHOD 

(j  r'HB  great  work  which  has  been  briefly  outlined 
P^  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  which,  under  God, 
was  due  to  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  William 
Taylor,  was  commenced,  conducted,  and  intended  to 
be  continued  on  lines  which  the  great  Evangelist  was 
fond  of  calling  "  the  Pauline  Method."  This  was  such 
an  important  and  unique  movement  in  the  History 
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of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern  Asia^ 
that  it  is  well  to  pause  and  study  its  significance, 
the  measure  of  its  success,  and  the  reasons  for  its,  at 
least,  partial  discontinuance,  or  modification,  as  a 
policy. 

William  Taylor  in  organizing  the  first  Church  in 
the  city  of  Bombay  in  1872  declared  that  "  Ours  is 
to  be  an  evangelistic,  self-supporting  Church.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  Missionary  Societies,  nor  to  the 
appropriation  of  Missionary  funds  to  any  and  all 
Missions  which  may  require  them.  The  old  existing 
Missions  of  India  have  accomplished,  especially  in 
education  and  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  a  vast  pre- 
paratory work  which  we  thankfully  accept  as  part 
of  the  available  resources  we  propose  to  utilize." 

The  Evangelist  sought  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
Providence,  and  had  made  some  study  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  available  for  self-support. 
He  knew  that  there  were  to  be  found  in  India,  living 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  especially  at  Military 
Stations  and  Railway  centres,  colonies  of  Europeans 
and  East  Indians,  aggregating,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  the  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
India  and  were  employed  in  the  various  Civil  or 
Military  or  Railway  Departments  in  operation.  The 
numbers  in  these  communities  varied  from  hundreds 
in  the  large  Presidency  cities  like  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Madras,  to  a  score  or  more  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  majority  of  these  people  have  regular  employ- 
ment, especially  on  railway  lines  and  in  offices,  are 
paid  fixed  salaries,  varying  according  to  their 
qualifications  and  grade;  are  domestic  in  their  habits,. 
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socially  inclined,  and  exceedingly  approachable  and 
hospitable.  He  knew,  also,  that  they  were  nearly 
all,  at  least  nominally,  identified  with  one  or  other 
of  the  established  Churches,  and  had  great  respect 
for  the  outer  forms  of  religion,  but  that  there  were 
many,  as  in  all  lands  in  which  he  had  worked  as  an 
Evangelist,  who  had  but  little  personal  experience 
of  vital  Christianity,  and  would,  therefore,  be  greatly 
benefited  by  evangelistic  meetings  held  among 
them. 

It  was  William  Taylor's  plan,  after  he  had  been 
so  led  at  Bombay,  to  hold  such  revival  services 
throughout  India  in  these  communities,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  when  a  number  had  been 
converted,  with  their  consent  and  at  their  request, 
organize  them  into  Fellowship  Bands  and  then  into 
Churches,  place  Pastors  over  them,  whom  they 
would  voluntarily  support,  and  leave  them  centres 
of  power  and  influence  not  only  in  maintaining  and 
increasing  their  own  vital  godliness,  but  in  carrying 
this  same  life  and  experience  among  those  outside, 
whether  Europeans  or  Indians.  These  Churches, 
thus  organized,  would  support  their  own  Pastors, 
build  their  own  Churches,  Parsonages,  and  Schools, 
and  maintain  every  form  of  evangelistic  agency  per- 
taining to  a  spiritual  and  aggressive  Church.  "  The 
ideal  before  the  mind  of  William  Taylor  was,"  says 
a  contemporary,  ''  that  these  Churches,  made  up 
chiefly  of  permanent  European  and  Eurasian  resi- 
dents, should  not  only,  from  the  start,  be  entirely 
self-supporting,  but,  also,  become  strong  and  perma- 
nent bases  for  the   evangelisation  of  the  surrounding 
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heathen  on  self-supporting  lines."  He  believed  that 
there  were  indigenous  resources  in  the  country 
sufficient,  not  only  to  equip  and  maintain  aggressive 
Churches  in  the  large  centers,  but  to  make  them 
powerful  evangelistic  agencies  in  the  conversion  of 
the  vast  non-Christian  population  with  which  they 
were  surrounded-  None  of  this  work  was  to  be 
supported  by  appropriations  made  by  the  Missionary 
Society,  but  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Churches  raised  up  on  the  field.  But  as  these  Churches 
multiplied,  it  was  found  difficult  to  supply  them  with 
suitable  Pastors  or  to  push  aggressive  evangelism 
through  the  limited  number  of  qualified  workers 
found  in  India,  hence  it  was  deemed  legitimate  to 
call  Missionaries  from  A-merica,  whose  transit,  in 
most  cases,  would  be  paid  by  the  Missionary  Society 
but  whose  salaries  were  to  be  paid  in  India  by  the 
Churches  to  which  they  ministered. 

William  Taylor's  Pauline  Method  of  Self-support, 
as  originally  promulgated,  was  a  very  simple  one,  and 
uncomplicated  with  methods  which  really  do  not  be- 
long to  it,  would  succeed  anywhere  in  which  like  con- 
ditions may  be  found.  William  Taylor  commenced 
with  the  initial  idea  that  the  thoroughly  evangel- 
ized and  organized  Societies  raised  up  in  the  English 
communities  in  India  could  and  would  support  their 
own  Pastors,  and  each  member  of  the  Church  would 
become  an  aggressive  and  spiritual  force  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  others  whether  Europeans  or  Indians. 
"The  support  of  the  Evangehst,"  says  Bishop 
Thoburn,  "  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  man 
who  goes    alone   preaching   among    strangers,    and 
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thrusts  himself  upon  their  hospitaHty,  is  so  guided  by 
God's  hand  that  he  finds  a  home  and  shelter  when 
he  needs  it,  and  is  able  while  doing  his  work  among 
the  people,  to  realize  that  his  bread  and  his  water 
are  assured  to  him." 

There  was  really  nothing  very  original  about  this 
method.  It  was  as  old  as  Christianity,  and  the  plan 
that  made  primitive  Methodism  prosper  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America.  It  is  the  system  by  which 
all  really  genuine  work  has  grown  up  in  all  lands. 
It  is  the  Gospel  method,  and  is  truly  ''Pauline." 
It  was  successful  in  India  so  long  as  it  was  kept  to 
its  first  principles  and  all  its  essentials  were  present. 
In  short,  this  method  gave  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  not  a  provincial  but  an  imperial  field. 

But  there  were  things,  it  must  be  confessed,  which 
militated  against  its  complete  success  in  India.  The 
work  spread  so  rapidly  that  there  was  not  time  fully  to 
indoctrinate  the  Christian  communities  or  thorough- 
ly imbue  them  with  an  aggressive  Missionary  spirit. 
Moreover  the  Anglo-Indian  communities  which  made 
up  the  Churches  were  constantly  changing,  so  that  a 
Church  had  to  be  completely  renewed  once  in  every 
five  or  six  years. 

Bishop  Oldham  has  stated  the  matter  clearly 
when  he  has  said  :  "  Two  factors  that  are  now  clear 
to  us  were  not  at  that  time  understood  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
The  membership  of  these  English  Churches  changes 
so  constantly  that  time  has  shown  an  average 
yearly  loss  of  twenty  per  cent,  from  removals,  which 
has  to  be  supplied  by  new  gains,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  resident   English   have  but   small  knowledge 
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of  the  vernaculars.  Besides  it  takes  more  than  the 
spare  time  and  the  zeal  of  untrained  laymen  to  make 
any  permanent  impression  upon  that  dense  and 
almost  impervious  body  called  Hinduism,  while  still 
more  skill  and  continuous  labour  is  required  to  make 
the  faintest  impression  upon  Muhammadanism." 

And  as  the  v^^ork  advanced  other  complications 
arose.  The  method  w^as  misunderstood,  more  was 
read  into  it,  and  even  attempted,  than  was  originally 
intended^  controversy  waxed  warm  in  India  and  at 
Home,  until,  finally,  in  188(5,  a  modification  of  the 
plan  was  adopted  which,  while  unifying  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Church  in  India,  did  not  effect 
anything  really  essential  or  valuable  in  the  Pauline 
method  of  self-support,  which  has  been  continued  in 
many  places  long  after  the  departure  of  William 
Taylor.  At  the  tenth  session  of  the  South  Indian 
Conference,  which  met  at  Bombay  on  January  the 
28th,  1886,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Churches  were  not  as 
aggressively  missionary  as  the  providential  openings 
demanded,  it  was  decided  to  so  modify  the  policy  as 
to  receive  a  Grant  in  Aid  from  the  Missionary  Society 
for  purely  vernacular  work.  This  grant  was  to  be 
given  upon  conditions  which  would  not  contravene  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  self-support.  The  money  granted 
was  to  be  duplicated  by  contributions  raised  in  India, 
and  the  appropriation  was  available  for  three  pur- 
poses only,  viz.,  for  beginning  work  in  new  and 
distant  fields  ;  for  the  support  of  Missionaries  engaged 
in  or  supervising  purely  evangelistic  work ;  and  for  the 
support  of  new  Missionaries  during  their  first  year. 
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On  these  conditions  the  Missionary  Committee  of 
1885  had  made  a  provisional  appropriation  of  twenty- 
iive  thousand  dollars,  ten  thousand  of  which  were  to 
be  used  as  above  indicated,  and  fifteen  thousand  for 
the  transit  expenses  of  Missionaries  to  and  from  the 
field.  In  this  way  was  the  whole  work  brought 
under  one  method,  which,  was,  in  brief,  that  English 
work  was  to  be  continued  on  self-supporting  lines, 
and  that  Vernacular  work  was  to  be  aided  by  the 
Missionary  Society  upon  the  one  condition  that  it  do 
what  it  can  to  support  itself. 


CHAPTEE    V 

AFTER  EIGHTEEN   YEAES 

*Y  /^  AVING  journeyed  so  far  over  the  pathway  of 
TT  these  fifty  eventful  years,  and  having  reached 
an  important  stage  in  our  progress,  it  is  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  look  back  over  the  gradually 
ascending  course  by  which  we  have  come,  and  thus 
gain  a  clearer  view  of  the  past,  and  find  new  inspira- 
tion for  the  future.  Thus  far  the  History  has  been 
passing  through  the  three  stages  of  Preparation, 
Establishment,  and  Progress.  We  have  seen  how 
William  Butler  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  9th  of 
April,  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd  of  September, 
Lucknow  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  Bareily  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1856,  where  he  opened  his  Mis- 
sion in  the  heart  of  the  selected  field  of  Eohilkhand. 
By  March,  1857,  he  and  his  family  were  settled  in 
their  own  home,   from    which  they    fled  from    the 
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mutineers  on  the  18th  of  May,  escaping  from  the 
uprising  which  occurred  on  the  31st.  The  work 
remained  closed  on  the  plains  for  fifteen  months  and 
the  rude  shock  made  the  Authorities  at  Home  wonder 
if  a  mistake  had  not  been  made  in  the  selection  of 
the  field.  But  from  the  fiery  ordeal  the  first  Mis- 
sionaries came  forth  to  lay  the  foundations  broad 
and  deep,  and  to  prosecute  the  work  with  even  great- 
er zeal  than  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 
Naini  Tal  was  opened.  The  Founder  wrote  Home 
for  reinforcements.  Lucknow  was  occupied  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1858,  Bareily  reoccupied  in  1859, 
and  Muradabad,  Bijnorand  Shahjahanpur  also  enter- 
ed. The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Lucknow  in 
August,  with  a  larger  reinforcement  of  new  Mission- 
aries present.  In  1860,  Budaon,  which  afterward 
became  a  fruitful  field,  was  occupied,  and  in  1861, 
Sitapur  and  Lakhimpur,  in  Oudh,  and  in  that  year, 
also,  the  Press  was  beginning  at  Bareily.  Then  came 
the  organization  of  the  India  Mission  Conference  in 
1864,  which,  even  with  its  limitations,  was  looked 
upon  as  an  unique  forward  movement  in  the  Church 
and  a  decided  advance  in  the  organization  of  the  grow- 
ing work  in  the  North  India  field.  That  Conference 
had  oaly  seventeen  members,  and  the  whole  work 
was  divided  into  the  three  Presiding  Elders'  Dis- 
tricts: Lucknow,  Muradabad  and  Bareily.  There 
were,  outside  of  the  Orphanages,  no  secular  Schools, 
and  only  nine  Sunday  Schools,  with  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  scholars.  There  were  four  Indian 
Probationers  in  the  Conference,  and  only  nine  Local 
Preachers.     But    the   Mission    was    organized    and 
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equipped  for  more  systematic  and  aggressive  work. 
The  table  given  below  will  show  the  growth  of  the 
Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Mission  Conference: 

Progress  during  First  Six  Tears,  1859-1864. 


1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

Members 

11 

33 

96 

89 

121 

117 

Probationers 

•• 

32 

34 

82 

97 

66 

92 

Total  . . 

43 

67 

178 

186 

187 

209 

The  next  ten  years  were,  indeed,  years  of  progress. 
In  the  North,  new  Stations  were  opened,  enlarging 
the  territory  both  northward  into  Kumaon  and  Garh- 
wal,  and  southward,  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Province  of  Oudh.  New  Missionaries,  both  men 
and  women,  had  joined  the  working  force  from 
America,  and  Indian  workers,  in  gratifying  numbers, 
had  been  received.  Schools  had  been  opened  in  all 
the  large  centres,  and  Sunday  Schools  had  multi- 
plied. The  work  among  the  lower  classes,  as  the 
Mazhahi  Sikhs  at  Muradabad,  and  the  Sweepers  at 
Budaon,  was  beginning  to  develop.  "  For  a  number 
of  years,"  says  Bishop  Thoburn  in  writing  of  this 
period,  "  the  work  throughout  the  whole  field  went 
steadily  forward,  and  the  Missionaries  continued  to 
feel  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  them  by  the- 
better   organization  which   the  Annual   Conference- 
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afforded.  Changes  gradually  began  to  appear,  both 
in  the  manner  of  work  and  in  the  progressive  organi- 
zation of  the  workers  and  Churches.  Instead  of 
confining  their  pubUc  preaching  almost  exclusively 
to  the  noisy  bazaars,  the  Missionaries  and  Hindustani 
Preachers  began  to  find  their  way  into  more  quiet 
place." 

The  two  events  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  work  which  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of 
fchose  years  were  the  organization  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  in  1869,  and  the  coming 
of  William  Taylor  in  1870.  Both  these  events  con- 
tributed to  the  next  period  of  expansion,  the  one, 
more  especially,  reaching  the  domestic  and  home 
life  of  the  people,  and  contributing  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  elevation  and  training  of  India's  woman- 
hood ;  and  the  other  opening  a  wide  and  effectual 
door  in  South  India,  and  throughout  not  only  the 
Peninsula,  but,  also,  into  the  regions  beyond.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1871,  WiUiam  Taylor  opened 
work  in  Bombay ;  on  the  llth  of  August,  1872,  in 
Poona;  on  the  12th  of  January,  1873,  in  Calcutta  ; 
in  February,  1874,  in  Madras ;  and  in  July,  in 
Bangalore,  where  in  seven  weeks,  he  organised  a 
Church  of  one  hundred  members.  On  January  the 
13th,  1874,  the  India  Mission  Conference  became 
"the  India  Conference,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  work  built  up  by  William  Taylor  in  South 
India  was  organized  into  the  Bombay  and  Bengal 
Mission,  over  which  the  Evangelist  was  made 
Superintendent.  The  following  table  gives  the 
statistics  of  the  work  in  North  India  up  to  1874 : 
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18^4—1906 


PAET  I 
IN  THE  SOUTH 


GHAPTEE  I 
THE  ENLAKGED  FIELD 

IF  the  reader  will  take  a  map  of  India  and  study 
its  physical  features,  he  will  see  that  it  is  a  vast 
triangle  extending  from  the  8th  to  the  3oth 
degree  of  North  Latitude,  nearly  two  thousand  miles, 
in  length,  andnineteenhundred  miles  wide,  withabout 
seventeen  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  divided, 
naturally,  into  several  parts  by  the  Himalaya  and 
Vindhya  mountains,  as  the  Hill  Country  on  the 
North,  the  Great  Plain,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Hindustan,  to  the  North  of  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
and  the  Great  Plateau,  called  the  Deccan,  to  the 
South  of  the  same  range. 
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Here  is  a  Peninsula  twenty-three  times  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales,  as  large  as  all  Europe,  West  of 
Bussia,  and  equal  to  the  United  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Here  live  one-fifth  of  the  world's 
population,  divided  into  many  races,  and  speaking  at 
least  fifty  different  languages  and  dialects.  As  apart 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  land  has  been  divided,  for 
administrative  purposes,  into  numerous  large  Presi- 
dencies and  Provinces,  and  retains  a  large  number  of 
semi-independent  feudatory  States.  In  the  North 
lies  the  Panjab,  in  the  Ganges  valley  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  known,  till  recently, 
as  the  North -West  Provinces,  on  the  West  coast, 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  including  Sindh,  and  on  the 
East  the  Bengal  Presidency,  while  in  a  line  from 
the  North,  southward,  range  Central  India,  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  Mysore, 
and,  lastly,  in  the  extreme  South,  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. 

In  this  vast  territory  there  are  great  language 
areas  as  well  as  political  divisions.  While  there  are 
numerous  distinct  languages,  there  are  eleven — four 
of  non-Aryan  and  seven  of  Aryan  origin — spoken  by 
the  greatest  numbers.  The  four  great  Dravidian 
languages,  taking  them  in  order  from  the  extreme 
South,  northward,  are  the  Malayalam,  spoken  by 
approximately  five  million,  the  Tamil,  spoken  by 
fifteen  million,  the  Kanarese,  spoken  by  ten  million, 
and  the  Telugu,  spoken  by  twenty  million  people, 
or,  altogether,  an  aggregate  of  fifty  millions,  who 
speak  these  non-Aryan  languages.  Then,  taking 
the  languages  of  Aryan  origin,  in  order,   from  the 
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North,  first,  on  the  East  side,  southward,  there  are 
the  Panjabi,  spoken  by  eighteen  million  people,  the 
Hindustani,  spoken  by  one  hundred  million,  the 
Bengali,  spoken  by  forty-five  million,  and  the  Uriya,. 
spoken  by  eight  million.  Then  on  the  West  side^ 
from  the  North,  Southward,  are  the  Sindhi,  spoken 
by  three  million,  the  Gujarati,  spoken  by  ten  mil- 
lion, and  the  Marathi,  spoken  by  twenty  million 
people,  or,  in  all,  languages  of  Aryan  origin  spoken 
by  two  hundred  million  people. 

Here,  too,  is  to  be  found  the  home  of  some  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  earth.  The  Government  census 
report  recognizes  at  least  fourteen  different  religions 
as  worthy  of  enumeration,  and  seven  of  the  leading 
ones,  viz.,  Hinduism,  Muhammadanism,  Animism,. 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  Sikhism,  and  Jainism,  have 
either  had  their  origin  here,  or  have  gained  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  this  Indian  soil.  Among  these,  of  course, 
Hinduism,  with  its  more  than  two  hundred  millions, 
and  Muhammadanism,  with  its  sixty-two  millions^ 
easily  take  the  lead,  whether  in  point  of  numbers, 
or  in  the  persistence  of  their  customs  and  beliefs. 

Up  to  the  year  1870,  while  the  matter  was  some- 
times discussed,  there  was  very  little  serious  thought 
of  ever  passing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  one- 
language  Mission  field,  selected  so  wisely  by 
William  Butler,  in  1856.  The  Himalaya  mountains 
and  the  Ganges  river  were  no  more  distinct  bound- 
ary lines  than  were  the  provincial  and  conservative 
views  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Missionaries  them- 
selves. But  He  who  sent  His  disciples  forth,  saying, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
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every  creature,"  was  followed  by  him  who  said, 
"  The  world  is  my  parish  ";  and  the  true  followers  of 
both  must  ever  feel  called  to  go  where  the  Spirit 
directs  them  to  enter,  and  no  artificial  boundary 
lines  can  restrain  the  impulse  to  evangelize  the 
Christless  multitudes. 

The  first  movements  of  this  impulse  arose,  naturally, 
under  providential  circumstances.  In  1864,  Colonel 
Eamsay,  the  Commissioner  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwal, 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  earnestly  requested 
Bishop  Thompson  to  send  a  Missionary  to  Pauri,. 
the  capital  of  the  latter  Province,  promising  finan- 
cial support,  and  the  India  Mission  Conference,  which 
was  organized  soon  after,  sent  James  M.  Thoburn 
as  the  first  Missionary  to  those  regions.  Afterward 
Eastern  Kumaon  was  entered  in  the  same  way. 

But  the  great  movement  into  a  wider  field  com- 
menced in  1870.  It  became  possible  through  a  pro- 
vidential development  in  modern  history.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  English  had  been  in  India,  and 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Empire  in  all  its  leading 
towns  and  cities,  thirty-five  years  ago,  was,  perhaps, 
an  aggregate  domiciled  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  English  and  Anglo-Indians,  and 
it  was  through  these  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  to  find  its  enlarged  field  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  first  real  enlargement  of  the  field  took  place 
when  work  was  opened  in  Cawnpur,  west  of  the 
river  Ganges,  some  forty-five  miles  from  Lucknow. 
Dr.  Thoburn,  who  was  responsible  for  the  first  steps 
in  the  matter,  tells  how  it  occurred:  "  In  the  hot 
season  of  1870  I  was  living  in  Lucknow,  and  it  so 
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■chanced  that  on  a   certain  Sunday  I  was  left  with 
nothing  to  do.     The  preaching  appointments  had 
been  arranged  by  others,   and  for  the  first    time  in 
years  I  found  myself  with  the  prospect  of  an  idle 
Sunday  before  me.     On  Saturday  I  had  an  errand  at 
the  railway  station,  and  while  standing  on  the  plat- 
form I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  city  with 
an  open    telegram  in  his  hand,    who  asked  me  if  I 
knew  any  one  who  would  go  to  Cawnpur  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  preach  for  a  small  congregation  there. 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  no  one  except  myself,  and 
that  as  I  chanced  to  be  disengaged  I  should  be  happy 
to   go.     An  arrangement  was  immediately  made  and 
s>  telegram  was  immediately   sent  to  the  parties  in 
Cawnpur,  notifying  them  that  I  would  come  over  in 
the  evening.     Cawnpur,  however,  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Ganges,   a  little  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
Lucknow,  and  was  thus  beyond   the  limits  of  our 
field.     I  accordingly  went  and  was  cordially  received 
by  a  Baptist  brother,  who  explained  that  they  had 
rented  a  small  building  in  which  union  services  were 
held,   and  that  they  had  secured  preachers  for  two 
Sundays  of  every  month.    He  urged  me  to  help  them 
-out  by  providing  for  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  remain- 
ing  Sundays.     I  preached  on  Sabbath  morning  and 
■evening  to  a  small  but  interesting  congregation,  and 
was  received  so  kindly,  and  importuned  so  strongly 
to  return,  and  especially  to  help  them  to  effect  a 
permanent  arrangement,  that,  after  prayerful  con- 
sideration, I  promised  to  see  that  the  remaining  two 
Sundays  were  filled.     Very  shortly  after  this  the 
Baptist  Missionary,   who  had   been  going   once  a 
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month  to  the  place,  wrote  me  relinquishing  his  part 
of  the  work,   and  suggesting  that  it  could  be  more 
easily  filled   by   myself.     This   practically  left   the 
responsibility  of  the  service  resting  upon  me,  and  I 
thus  found  myself  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ganges, 
outside  our  Chinese  wall,  with  a   work  which  had 
come  into  my  hands  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
doubt  that  God  was  leading  me  in  what  I  had  done." 
The  world-wide  Evangelist,  William  Taylor,  arrived 
in  North  India  on  the  25th  of  November,  1870,  and 
the  first  place  outside  the  limits  of  the  India  Mission 
Conference  in  which  he  held  evangelistic  services, 
was  Cawnpur,  commencing  work  there  on  the  18th 
of  December,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
a  Society  of  seventy-two  members.     Thus  work  was 
commenced  in   the  wider   field,    which,    under   the 
leadership  of  Taylor  and  Thoburn,  spread  among  the 
large  English  communities  of  the  Bombay,  Bengal 
and  Madras  Presidencies,  and  from  city  to  city,  until 
work  was  organized  in  every    part    of   the  Indian 
Empire,  and   after  Taylor's   departure,  into  Burma, 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  regions 
beyond.     In  about  three  years  from  William  Taylor's 
first  visit  to  Cawnpur  in  December,  1870,  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  India  Conference  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1874,  Churches,  aggregating  a  membership  of  about 
five  hundred,  had  been  organized  in  Bombay,  Bengal, 
Central  India,   and   the  Deccan,  and  a  network  of 
appointments  arranged  for,  and  ten  men  brought  out 
from  America  to  serve  as  Pastors  and  Evangelists, 
and  the  work  had  assumed   proportions  far  beyond 

anything  dreamed  of  by  the  Authorities  at  home  or 
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the  Missionaries  on  the  field.  Instead  of  the  small 
one-language  corner  of  India,  with  a  population  of 
seventeen  miUions,  the  Church  was  now  committed 
to  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  evangelize  more 
than  two  hundred  million  people,  of  various  national- 
ities, speaking  many  languages,  lying  between  Naini 
Tal  and  Bangalore. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  BOMBAY  AND  BENGAL  MISSION 

OME  little  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  authorities  at 
Home  and  by  some  of  the  Missionaries  on  the 
field,  lest  the  rapid  expansion  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  past  three  years  might  result 
in  serious  irregularities,  or,  even  in  the  erection  of 
an  independent  Church  organization.  But  their  fears 
were  unfounded.  William  Taylor,  the  leader  and 
organizer  of  the  movement,  was  ever  loyal  to  the 
Church  of  his  choice,  and  was  ready  to  bring  all  he 
had  gathered  with  such  devout  and  incessant  labours, 
under  regular  Church  government  and  discipline. 
Hence,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  official  visit  of  Bishop 
William  Harris  during  the  cold  season  of  1873-74, 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Evangelist,  the  whole 
of  the  South  India  work  was  organized  into  the 
Bombay  and  Bengal  Mission,  which  subsequently 
included  Madras,  with  William  Taylor  as  Superin- 
tendent, the  work  to  be  continued  on  the  same  lines 
of  self-support.  This  was  done  at  Lucknow  during 
the  session  of  the  India  Conference  which  met  in 
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that  city  on  the  7th  of  January,  1874,  and  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Missionary  Committee  at  New  York. 

Tliat  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  Conference.  The 
mother  Conference  was  celebrating  the  nuptials  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  anticipating  a  like  event  to 
occur  nineteen  years  later.  And  there  were  present 
upon  that  occasion  not  only  Bishop  Harris,  who  had 
served  so  long  and  efficiently  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church, 
at  New  York,  and  William  Taylor,  the  world-wide 
Evangelist  and  Christian  hero,  who  had  come  fresh 
from  his  phenomenal  work  in  South  India,  but  a 
number  of  distinguished  visitors,  and  seven  men 
from  America  for  work  in  India,  three  of  whom, 
viz.,  Daniel  O.  Fox,  William  E.  Bobbins  and 
Albert  Norton,  were  designated  for  work  within 
the  bounds  of  the  new  Mission  in  the  South.  At 
this  Conference  was  ordained  a  man  who  was 
subsequently  to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  organization 
and  future  development  of  the  Church  in  India. 
Dennis  Osborne  was  born  at  Benares  on  October 
llth,  1844,  served  the  Government  for  sixteen  years, 
was  converted  in  Lucknow,  in  William  Taylor's 
Meetings,  and  resigned  his  appointment  to  enter 
the  ministry  and  go  forth  as  an  Evangelist,  working 
faithfully  as  Pastor,  Presiding  Elder,  and  Evangel- 
ist, at  Allahabad,  Mussuri,  Pooua,  and  elsewhere, 
until  he  "  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live  "  at  the 
latter  place,  in  190B. 

The  Conference  was  especially  memorable  for  the 
official   sanction  given   to   the   forward    movement 
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which  was  taking  place.  At  this  time  the  Charch 
became  fully  committed  to  an  imperial  policy.  Dr. 
James  M.  Thoburn,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Oudh  District,  and  who  had,  hitherto,  been  receiving 
his  salary  from  the  Missionary  Society,  now  relin- 
quished his  salary  from  that  body  and  was  trans- 
ferred by  Bishop  Harris  to  the  new  self-supporting 
Mission,  and  stationed  at  Calcutta,  to  be  Presiding^ 
Elder  of  the  Calcutta  District  and  Pastor  of  the 
English  Church  organized  in  that  city  by  William 
Taylor.  This  wise  arrangement  enabled  the  latter 
to  leave  the  metropolis  and  push  on  further  South 
to  open  work  in  Madras,  Bangalore,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Deccan. 

The  Bombay  and  Bengal  Mission,  whose  members 
were  still  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  India 
Conference,  thus  organized,  in  Lucknow,  was  ta 
continue  to  hold  the  status  of  a  Mission  Conference 
until  November,  1876,  at  which  time  it  was  to  be 
erected  into  the  South  India  Annual  Conference,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  Conferences.  The  appointments 
read  by  Bishop  Harris  at  Lucknow,  given  below,  are 
interesting,  not  only  because  they  record  the  names 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Conference,  but 
because  they  show  how  large  a  territory  was 
embraced  within  its  boundaries  : — 

Bombay  and  Bengal   Mission  : — William   Taylor, 
Superintendent. 

Bombay  : — George    Bo  wen,    William  E.  Eobbins, 
James  Shaw. 

The  Deccan — Poona,  (Lanauli,  Deksal,  etc.) : — 
Daniel  0.  Fox. 
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Central  India  : — Albert  Norton,  George  K.  Gilder. 

Bengal : — (Calcutta),  James  M.  Thoburn,  Christo- 
pher W.  Christian,  Charles  K.  Jeffries. 

Dr.  Thoburn's  transfer  to  Calcutta  was  providen- 
tial. It  is  related  that  Mrs,  F.  W.  May,  who  had 
been  greatly  helped  in  Mr.  Taylor's  meetings  in 
Calcutta,  visited  the  evangelistic  services  known  as 
^'  the  Dasehra  Meetings,"  held  at  Lucknow  in  Octo- 
ber, and  was  so  impressed  with  Dr.  Thoburn's 
spirituality  and  leadership  that  she  urged  him  to 
visit  Calcutta,  where  she  assured  him  he  would  find 
an  open  door.  Upon  his  visit  to  Calcutta  to  meet 
Bishop  Harris  upon  his  arrival  on  his  episcopal  tour, 
late  in  1873,  plans  for  extending  the  work  in  the 
metropolis  were  discussed,  and  Dr.  Thoburn  was 
provisionally  transferred,  and  in  January  following 
after  the  session  of  the  India  Conference,  actually 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  great  city  as  a  self- 
supporting  Missionary,  and  held  his  first  service  in 
the  Entally  Baptist  Chapel,  kindly  put  at  his  dis- 
posal by  George  Kerry,  the  Pastor,  on  Sunday,  the 
25th  of  January,  1874.  Concerning  this  first  service 
it  is  related  :  "  The  first  Sabbath  was  dreary  and 
wet,  and  Dr.  Thoburn  himself  was  physically 
weary.  After  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
arriving  at  the  dingy  little  edifice  in  Entally,  he 
found  only  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  gathered 
there.  The  circumstances  were  far  from  encourag- 
ing." But  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  marvellous 
success  which  followed.  There  were  soon  daily 
conversions,  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  ministry. 
A  new  brick  Church  building  which  cost,  including 
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the  lot,  Ks.  16,000,  was  being  erected  on  Dharam- 
talla  Street,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  George 
Bowen,  of  Bombay,  who  had  sent  ten  thousand 
rupees  to  help  the  struggling  Society.  The  congre- 
gations continued  to  grow,  and  by  the  time  the 
Church  was  dedicated  free  from  debt  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1874,  the  building,  eighty  feet  long  by 
fifty  wide,  was  well  filled.  Soon,  more  than  seven 
hundred  were  crowded  into  a  Church  intended  to 
seat  but  six  hundred.  The  gracious  revival  con- 
tinued for  years.  During  the  following  cold  sea&on 
the  new  Corinthian  Theatre,  with  a  seating  capa- 
city of  fifteen  hundred,  was  hired  for  the  Sunday 
evening  services.  But  this  was  not  suitable  for  the 
hot  weather.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  build 
a  larger  Church,  the  third  within  two  years,  on 
Dharamtalla  Street.  A  subscription  for  the  purpose 
was  started,  with  such  success,  that  Dr.  Thoburn 
was  soon  able  to  dictate  to  the  architect :  "  I  care 
very  little  about  the  outside  of  the  building,  but 
insist  on  a  good  audience  room,  I  give  you  a  big 
hole,  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  sixty  wide,  and 
thirty  high,  and  wish  you  to  show  how  it  can  be 
covered  in  with  brick  and  mortar."  This  was, 
accordingly,  done  at  a  cost  of  -seventy-six  thousand 
rupees,  and  the  Church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
fifteen  hundred,  was  dedicated  free  from  debt  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1875.  At  that  time  there  were 
fifteen  Protestant  Churches  in  Calcutta,  of  which 
seven  were  established  Churches.  The  total  attend- 
ance on  a  certain  Sunday  evening,  in  December,  1874, 
was  4,165,  of  whom  2,241,  attended  the  free  Churches. 
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Many  educated  Bengalis  were  attracted  and  deep- 
ly impressed  in  the   Churches  and   Theatre,  and  on 
the  streets  and  squares  where  open-air  preaching  was 
regularly  kept  up.     Toward  the  end  of  1874,  Piyare 
Mohan  Mukerji,   a   Bengali    Clerk   in   Government 
service,  was  converted  under  Dr.  Thoburn's  preach- 
ing,   and    immediately   began   to  work   with    some 
success  among  his  countrymen.     Services  were  held 
at    half-past    four    on    Sunday    afternoon    in     the 
Dharamtalla  Street  Church,  at  which  Mr.  Mukerji, 
who  had   been  licensed  to   preach,    officiated,    and 
during   his  absence  on  duty  with   his    department, 
in  the  hot  weather,  an  exhorter  supplied  his   place, 
or  Dr.  Thoburn  preached   through    an  interpreter. 
Soon  a  Bengali  Church  was  organized,  and,  after  the 
dedication    of   the    new    building,    the  old    one    on 
Dharamtalla  Street  was  set  apart  for  its  use. 

Work  among  the  seamen,    who   visit  Calcutta  in 
large   numbers,  was  early  commenced   by   William 
Taylor  and  was  vigorously  continued  by  Dr.  Thoburn. 
Thomas  Henry  Oaks  was  formally  appointed  to  this 
work   at    the  beginning   of   1875,    and    a   Seamen's 
Methodist    Episcopal     Church    was     organized     on 
December  the  5th,  1875.     The  first  Coffee  Shop  was 
opened  at  Hastings,  but,  in   1878,  a  large   building 
at  19,  Lai  Bazar,  was  hired  as  a  Seamen's  Rest  and 
Coffee   Shop   at    an    annual     rental    of    forty-eight 
thousand     rupees,  fully  met  by    subscriptions    and 
the  proceeds  of  the  Coffee  Boom. 

Daring  the  period  covered  by  the  Bombay  and 
Bengal  Mission  the  work  made  favourable  progress 
in  Bombay,  Central  India,  and  in  the  Deccan.     In 
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Bombay,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  George 
Bowen,  assisted  by  William  E.  Bobbins,  who  had 
arrived  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1872,  and  a 
number  of  lay- workers,  a  multitude  of  meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  especially  at 
three  centres,  viz.,  Dean  Lane  Hall,  in  the  South, 
Falkland  Road  Hall,  in  the  Centre,  and  Mazagon 
Hall  in  the  North,  and  in  1875  there  were  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  communicants  reported. 
Work  was  also  carried  on  in  Marathi.  Manakji 
Mody,  a  Parsi,  was  converted  in  1874,  and  preached 
to  his  countrymen.  George  Bowen  spoke  daily  in 
Marathi,  as  he  had  done  for  many  years,  and  a 
Marathi  Church  was  organized  with  Mr.  Eobbins  as 
Pastor.  Karachi,  in  Sindh,  was  opened  in  1875, 
and  Nagpur,  Kampti  and  Jabulpur  in  Central  India, 
were  served  by  Albert  Norton,  George  K.  Gilder, 
Wallace  J.  Gladwin  and  Milton  H.  Nichols,  who  were 
able  to  gather  and  edify  small  Churches  in  those 
centres.  Poona,  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  south-east  of 
Bombay,  had  a  growing  and  aggressive  congregation, 
and  found  a  splendid  Pastor  in  Daniel  O.  Fox,  who 
had  arrived  in  India  on  the  1st  of  December,  1872, 
and  was  stationed  there  till  1875,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Karachi,  G.  Frazer,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  a  Rail- 
way Magistrate,  father  of  the  present  Eieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  was  then  Mr.  Fox's  Assistant, 
and  subsequently  became  a  Minister  in  the  Church. 
The  Methodist  people  inT'^ona  were  aggressive 
Evangelists  and  not  only  supported  their  own  Pastor 
but  carried  on  work  among  the  Marathi  people. 
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The  Madras  District,  in  the  far  South,  had  an 
immense  territory,  seven  hundred  miles  long  and 
four  hundred  miles  wide,  and  a  population  of  forty 
million  people,  speaking  four  languages  of  non- 
Aryan  derivation.  Work  was  soon  opened  by 
William  Taylor  in  1874,  at  Madras,  Bangalore,  and 
Hyderabad,  and,  upon  his  departure,  Clark  P.  Hard, 
who  with  John  E.  Robinson,  had  arrived  in  India 
on  the  18th  of  December  of  that  year,  was  made 
Presiding  Elder,  while  Mr.  Robinson  served  Secun- 
derabad,  Hyderabad,  and  Bangalore  till  he  was 
transferred  to  Rangoon  in  1880.  Walter  Winckler, 
a  Civil  Engineer,  and  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Miles,  of 
Bombay,  commenced  the  work  in  Secunderabad.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  incessant  labours  of 
Mr.  Hard  during  the  next  few  years  on  the  Madras 
District.  Upon  arrival,  "he  found  four  congrega- 
tions over  which  he  was  to  be  Pastor,  and  he  was, 
also,  to  be  Presiding  Elder  of  that  great  District. 
His  duties  were  daily  preaching,  and  incessant 
pastoral  work,  and  the  successes  were  glorious." 
At  Perambore  he  built  a  Church  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  rupees,  and  purchased  a  site  and  built  a 
Parsonage  in  Vepery  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand,  five 
hundred  rupees,  all  of  which  he  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  work  was  carried  on  under  his 
direction  by  laymen.  Mrs.  Raitt,  widow  of  Major 
Raitt,  of  Bombay,  gave  six  months'  valuable  service ; 
Philip  B,  Gordon,  a  leading  lawyer,  who  could 
preach  in  five  languages,  gave  much  time  to  the 
work  and  translated  many  tracts.  Benjamin  Peters, 
and   numerous   volunteers,  preached    in  Tamil  and 
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taught  school  in  temporary  sheds,  called  Pandals. 
The  Blacktown  (now  Georgetown)  Circuit  was 
forraed,  Schools  were  opened,  a  Normal  Class  organ- 
ized, a  Book  Depository  started,  and  daily  Cottage 
Meetings  held. 

At  Bangalore,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  west  from  Madras^  James  Shaw 
continued  his  successful  pastorate  during  the  next 
three  years.  John  E.  Kohinson,  who,  upon  his 
arrival  in  India,  had  been  appointed  to  Chadarghat, 
an  English  suburb  of  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  where  reside  many  ofiScials 
connected  with  the  British  Kesidency  and  the 
Hyderabad  Court,  gave  to  that  community  a  success- 
ful three  years'  pastorate,  building  a  Church  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  thousand  rupees  which  he  filled 
with  an  intelligent  and  devout  congregation.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  1875,  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Hard,  on  the  invitation  of  residents  of  the  place, 
commenced  evangelistic  services  in  Bellary,  a  large 
town  midway  between  Secunderabad  and  Bangalore, 
where,  in  three  weeks,  a  Fellowship  Band  of  forty 
was  formed  and  Mr.  Jeffries,  a  Local  Preacher,  who 
had  come  over  to  help  from  Bangalore,  was  put  in 
charge.  Mr.  Eobinson  also  visited  and  arranged 
for  services  at  various  other  places,  as  at  the  Mili- 
tary Cantonment  of  Trimulgherry,  and  at  Bolarum, 
Shahabad,  and  Eaichur. 

In  this  way  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Mission 
grew  into  the  South  India  Conference. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  SOUTH  INDIA  COTsFERENCE 

<-r^v  UEIjSG  the  following  three  years  the  growth 
JcJ  ^^  *^^  Mission  had  been  such  as  to  justify 
its  erection  into  the  South  India  Annual 
Conference,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  9th 
of  November,  187G,  in  Falkland  Eoad  Hall,  Bombay^ 
under  the  administration  of  Bishop  Edward 
G.  Andrews,  who  had  arrived  in  India  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  While 
this  Conference  was  technically  called  the  South 
India  Conference,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  North 
India  Conference,  as  the  India  Conference  was  now 
called,  it  was  not  descriptive  of  its  territory,  much 
of  which  extended  further  North  than  any  of  that 
of  the  sister  Conference,  Its  boundaries  embraced 
all  the  Indian  Peninsula  not  included  in  the  North 
India  Conference,  and,  for  a  time,  even  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, it  embraced  the  Panjab,  the  western  part  of  the 
North-West  Provinces,  the  Bombay,  Bengal  and 
Madras  Presidencies,  Central  India,  the  Central 
Provinces,  including  the  Nizam's  Dominions  and 
Mysore,  in  the  Deccan,  was,  approximately,  two 
thousand  miles  long  by  a  thousand  wide,  and  contain- 
ed a  population  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  souls  !  Surely  here  was  territory  enough  to- 
gratify  the  ambition  of  the  most  radical  expansionist 
in  the  Conference,  and,  in  fact,  it  had  scarcely  been 
organized  until  some  ventured  to  prophesy  that  the 
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time  would  come  when  this  immense  field  would  be 
sub-divided  into  other  Annual  Conferences,  but,  before 
that  time  arrived,  other  large  over-sea  regions  were 
added,  until  the  Conference,  by  the  straightest  route, 
was  more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Oat  of  this  extended  territory  have  been 
-carved,  as  the  years  have  gone  on,  eight  Annual  and 
Mission  Conferences,  with  others,  still,  filling  the 
prophetic  vision.  "  J3y  the  organization  of  this 
Conference,"  says  Bishop  Thoburn,  "  we  were  form- 
-ally  and  legally  authorized  to  look  upon  all  India  as 
our  field  of  labour.  In  a  way  that  no  human  mind 
would  have  anticipated,  we  had  been  led  from 
one  point  to  another,  until  now  we  found  our 
Missionaries  working  in  the  three  great  cities  which 
had  formally  been  known  as  the  capitals  of  the  three 
Presidencies  into  which  India  had  been  divided. 
We  had  men  stationed  also  at  one  or  more  points  in 
nearly  all  the  great  Provinces,  and  every  one  gifted 
with  ordinary  foresight  was  even  then  able  to  fore- 
see that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  tarry 
permanently  in  these  cities  which  we  had  occupied. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  if  our  detached 
•Churches  lived  and  prospered,  they  must  take  up 
Missionary  work  among  the  people ;  and  if  they  did 
this,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  we  would,  in  time, 
"find  ourselves  confronted  with  responsibilities, 
<;ompared  with  which  all  that  had  gone  before  would 
seem  almost  like  child's  play." 

The  appointments  read  by  Bishop  Andrews  at 
the  first  session  cf  the  South  India  Conference  will 
serve  to  give  the  names  of   its  Missionaries,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  its  division  into  Districts,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  places  occupied, 

Bombay  District : — George  Bo  wen,  Presiding 
Elder.  Conference  Evangelist,  William  Taylor^ 
Bombay,  George  Bowen,  Isaac  liow.  Poona,  John 
Blackstock.  Tanna,  William  E.  Bobbins.  Egatpura, 
t3  be  supplied.  Mhow,  Milton  H.  Nickols.  Nagpur,. 
Wallace  J.  Gladwin.     Kurachi,  Daniel  0.  Fox. 

Calcutta  District: — James  M.  Thoburn,  Presiding 
Elder.  Calcutta,  James  M.  Thoburn,  Frank  A.  Good- 
win. Seamen's  Church,  Thomas  H.  Oakes.  Dar- 
jiling,  to  be  supplied.  Baj  Mahal,  Piyare  Mohan 
Mukerji.  Allahabad,  Dennis  Osborne,  L.  B.  Janney. 
Jabulpur,  to  be  supplied.  Agra,  Christopher  W. 
Christian.  Meerut,  George  K.  Gilder.  Boorki,. 
David  H.  Lee. 

Madras  District : — Clark  P.  Hard,  Presiding  Elder. 
Madras,  Clark  P.  Hard,  Franklin  G.  Davis,  Benja- 
min Peters.  Bangalore,  James  Shaw,  William  E^ 
Newlon.  Bellary,  to  be  supplied.  Hyderabad  and 
Secunderabad,  JohnE.  Bobinson,  Francis  William 
G.  Curties, 

Here  were  three  large  Districts,  with  twenty-one 
appointments,  and  .twenty-three  Conference  Mem- 
bers and  Probationers,  eight  of  whom  had  been 
recruited  on  the  ground  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Taylor  movement,  five  years  before.  In  these  five 
years,  besides  those  who  had  gone  into  other 
Churches,  or  to  their  heavenly  reward,  there  had  been 
gathered  1,179  Members,  417  Probationers,  and  40 
Local  Preachers.  13  Churches,  valued  at  Bs.  115,391, 
and  2  Parsonages,  valued  at  Bs.  6,660,  had  been  built. 
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Rs.  44,762  for  Church  Propert3^  Rs.  14,250  for  Self- 
Snpporfc,  and  Rs.  18,317  for  other  purposes,  had  been 
given  by  the  people,  none  of  whom  were  well  off  in 
this  world's  goods. 

As  at  the  beginning,  so  now,  the  Conference  was 
•divided  into  the  three  Districts  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Madras,  named  from  the  capitals  of  the  three 
great  Presidencies,  over  which  George  Bowen,  James 
M.  Thoburn  and  Clark  P.  Hard,  the  immediate 
successors  of  William  Taylor,  continued  to  preside. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  the  sixth  session 
held  at  Bangalore,  in  November,  1881,  when  the 
Allahabad  District  was  formed  out  of  North- Western 
^nd  part  of  Central  India,  and  Dennis  Osborne, 
Preacher-in-charge  of  Allahabad,  was  appointed 
Presiding  Elder.  In  1884  two  new  Districts,  viz., 
Burma  and  Central  India,  with  headquarters  at 
Rangoon. and  Ajmer,  respectively,  were  added,  with 
John  E.  Robinson  and  Clark  P.  Hard,  Presiding 
Elders.  In  1887,  the  names  of  Central  India  and 
Allahabad  Districts  were  changed  to  Ajmer  and 
Mussuri,  respectively. 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  organization 
of  the  South  India  Conference  there  was  quiet  inter- 
nal growth  along  with  remarkable  Missionary  ex- 
pansion into  regions  beyond.  In  this  decade  much 
.attention  was  given  to  education,  and  schools  for 
both  sexes  were  started  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities. 
One  for  boys  was  early  opened  at  Poena  which  the 
Principal,  William  E.  Robbins,  reported  in  1880  as 
having  an  enrolment  of  seventy-eight.  Two  schools 
had  been  organized  in  Bombay  with    an   attendance 
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Rs.  44,702  for  Church  Property,  Rs.  14,250  for  Self- 
Supporfc,  and  Rs.  18,817  for  other  purposes,  had  been 
given  by  the  people,  none  of  whom  were  well  off  in 
this  world's  goods. 

As  at  the  beginning,  so  now,  the  Conference  was 
tlivided  into  the  three  Districts  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Madras,  named  from  the  capitals  of  the  three 
great  Presidencies,  over  which  George  Bowen,  James 
M.  Thoburn  and  Clark  P.  Hard,  the  immediate 
successors  of  WilHam  Taylor,  continued  to  preside. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  the  sixth  session 
held  at  Bangalore,  in  November,  1881,  when  the 
Allahabad  District  was  formed  out  of  North-Western 
and  part  of  Central  India,  and  Dennis  Osborne, 
Preacher-in-charge  of  Allahabad,  was  appointed 
Presiding  Elder.  In  1884  two  new  Districts,  j)lz., 
Burma  and  Central  India,  with  headquarters  at 
Rangoon. and  Ajmer,  respectively,  were  added,  with 
John  E.  Robinson  and  Clark  P.  Hard,  Presiding 
Elders,  In  1887,  the  names  of  Central  India  and 
Allahabad  Districts  were  changed  to  Ajmer  and 
Mussuri,  respectively. 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  organization 
of  the  South  India  Conference  there  was  quiet  inter- 
nal growth  along  with  remarkable  Missionary  ex- 
pansion into  regions  be3'ond.  In  this  decade  much 
attention  was  given  to  education,  and  schools  for 
both  sexes  were  started  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities. 
One  for  boys  was  early  opened  at  Poona  which  the 
Principal,  William  E.  Robbins,  reported  in  1880  as 
having  an  enrolment  of  seventy-eight.  Two  schools 
had  been  organized  in  Bombay  with   an   attendance 
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of   seventy-five.     The   Memorial    Boys'    School    at 
Cawnpur  and  the  Canington  Girls'  School  at  Allaha- 
bad, to  v^hich  Miss  Spence  had  been  appointed,  were 
doing  well.     School  work  commenced  in  Calcutta  in 
1877    through    a  Roman    Catholic    gentleman    be- 
coming responsible  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
rupees  a  moQth,  the  Bengali  Church  being    utilized 
as  a  School  House,  and  six  boarders,  boys  and  girls, 
were  taken  into  the  Parsonage  at  46,   Dharamtalla. 
Street,  which  had  been  rented  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  rupees  per  month  and  was  occupied  by 
Dr.  Thoburn  and  his  colleague,  Frank  A.  Goodwin. 
In  nine  months  the  school  had  outgrown  its  quarters. 
The  management  of  a  long  established  school  known 
as   the   Calcutta  Girls'    School  was   offered  to    and 
accepted  by  Dr.  Thoburn,  and   early   in  November,. 
1878,  Miss  M.  E.  Layton,  the  first  Missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  appointed   to 
South  India,  arrived,  and   was  appointed   Principal 
of  the  school,    which  greatly    prospered.     In   1886,. 
under  Miss   Hedrick's  principalship,  a  new  school 
building  near  the  Church  was  erected  at  a    cost   of 
one  hundred    and    thirty    thousand   rupees.      The 
Boys'  School  struggled  on  for  jgorae  years  in  rented 
buildings,   and    inadequately  supported,   but    doing^ 
good  work,  until  the  present  fine  buildings,    costing 
a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees,  were   erected,  in    1893,. 
through    the    generosity  of  Robert  Laidlaw,    Esq.,. 
.M.  P.,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  Member  of 
and  friend  to  the  Methodist  Church.     The  Baldwin 
High  Schools  at  Bangalore  were  made  possible  by 
the  gift  of  the  Honorable   John  Baldwin,  of  Berea,. 
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Ohio,  who  gave  $  2,000  toward  the  buildings.     The 
Schools  were  commenced  in  1880  bv  the  late  M.  B. 
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Kirk,  and  were  then  called  the  Methodist  Schools. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1882,  by  Ira  A.  Eichards,  to 
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of   seventy-five.     The   Memorial    Boj^s'    School    at 
Cawnpur  and  the  Canington  Girls'  School  at  Allaha- 
bad, to  which  Miss  Spence  had  been  appointed,  were 
doing  well.     School  work  commenced  in  Calcutta  in 
1877    through    a  Koman    Catholic    gentleman    be- 
coming responsible  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
rupees  a  month,  the  Bengali  Church  being    utilized 
as  a  School  House,  and  six  boarders,  boys  and  girls, 
were   taken  into  the   Parsonage  at  46,    Dharamtalla 
Street,  which  had  been  rented  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  rupees  per  month  and  was  occupied  by 
Dr.  Thoburn  and  his  colleague,  Frank  A.  Goodwin. 
In  nine  months  the  school  had  outgrown  its  quarters. 
I'he  management  of  a  long  established  school  known 
as   the   Calcutta  Girls'    School  was   offered  to    and 
accepted  by  Dr.  Thoburn,  and    early   in  November,^ 
1878,  Miss  M.  E.  Layton,  the  first  Missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  appointed    to 
South  India,  arrived,  and   was  appointed   Principal 
of  the  school,    which  greatly    prospered.     In    1886, 
under  Miss    Hedrick's  principalship,  a   new  school 
building  near  the  Church  was  erected   at  a    cost   of 
one   hundred    and    thirty    thousand    rupees.      The 
Boys'  School  struggled  on  for  some  years  in  rented 
buildings,    and    inadequately  supported,    but    doing 
good  work,  until  the  present  fine  buildings,    costing 
a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees,  were    erected,  in    1893, 
through    the    generosity  of  Eobert  Laidlaw,    Esq., 
M.  P.,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  Member  of 
and  friend  to  the  Methodist  Church.     The  Baldwin 
High  Schools  at  Bangalore  were  made  possible  by 
the  gift  of  the  Honorable   John  Baldwin,  of  Berea,. 
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Ohio,  who  gave  $  2,000  toward  the  buildings.     The 
Schools  were  commenced  in  1880  bv  the  late  M.  B. 
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whom,  and  to  John  E.  Robinson  and  William  H. 
HoUister,  among  others,  is  due  the  prosperity  of 
these  valuable  Schools.  Early  in  1880,  Miss 
Winslow  had  opened  a  School  at  Madras,  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  had  sixty  pupils. 

A  camp  meeting  was  held  at  Lanauli,  among  the 
Western  Ghats,  between  Bombay  and  Poona,  in 
1877,  under  the  direction  of  William  B.  Osborne, 
who  had  joined  the  Mission,  earlier  in  the  year,  at 
Bombay.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1879,  Robert  Elmer 
Carter  and  wife  had  arrived  as  Missionaries  to  Ran- 
goon, Burma.  Dr.  Thoburn  had  long  been  impor- 
tuned to  visit  that  city,  and,  finally,  he  and  Frank 
A.  Goodwin  borrowed  money  for  their  passage  and 
set  sail  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  to  that  great  Seaport,  arriving  early  in 
the  Monsoon  of  1879.  They  remained  two  weeks 
and  in  that  time  a  Church  of  sixty  members  was 
organized,  a  lot  for  a  Church  and  Parsonage  secured, 
a  Mission  founded,  a  Pastor  appointed,  and  money 
for  their  own  passage  home  secured.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  work  in  Burma,  which  territory  wa& 
added  to  the  South  India  Conference  as  a  District  in 
1884:.  In  1881,  Charles  B.  Ward,  who  had  arrived  in 
1877,  was  working  with  much  success  among  the 
Telugus  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  He  continued  to 
push  his  work  with  great  vigor,  and  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  entirely  along  self-supporting  lines.  Eng- 
lish work  was  commenced  in  the  Railway  Institute 
at  Asanso],  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north,  of 
Calcutta,  search  was  made  in  vain  for  a  Church  site, 
but,  finally,  the  Government  gave  an  eligible  one  on 
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which  a  Church  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1881, 
to  be  followed  by  a  Parsonage  in  1888,  which  was 
occupied  by  William  Prince  Byers  and  wife  who  had 
arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  3rd  February  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  1882,  James  Patrick  Meik  took  over 
the  superintendence  of  the  Bengali  work  in  Calcutta 
from  Dr.  Thoburn  and  it  gradually  extended  into 
Entaliy,  Kulpi,  and  other  places,  in  the  following 
years.  In  1882,  Schools  for  Bengali  boys  and  girls 
were  started,  the  former  in  Jaun  Bazaar,  now 
Corporation  Street,  on  the  site  where  the  Calcutta 
Boys'  School  now  stands,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Bengali  Church.  In  1884,  Mr.  Meik  opened  a  Bible 
Training  School  for  Bengali  workers. 

The  work  at  Pakur  commenced  in  1884  by  the 
baptism  of  Shahos  Munshi,  who  was  brought  to 
Christ  through  daily  worship  with  his  servants  held 
by  Mr.  E.  McLaud  Smith,  Sub-Divisional  Magis- 
trate, and  which  was  attended  by  Shahos  Munshi. 
Then  Mr.  Meik  was  sent  there,  who  built  a  bunga- 
low at  Sangrampur,  opened  a  school,  and  baptized 
some.  Pakur  lies  in  the  fertile  Ganges  valley,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  north-west  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  around  it  are  more  than  fifty  villages, 
aggregating  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1888,  the 
present  Mission  site  was  purchased  from  Govern- 
ment for  eighteen  thousand  rupees  and  the  Calcutta 
Girls'  a,nd  Boys'  Orphanages  were  removed  there. 
Joseph  Cuishaw  is  now  the  efficient  Missionary  in 
charge. 

In  1884,  Mrs.  Adahne  M.  Smith,  of  Oak  Park, 
Chicago,  111.,   proposed   to   the   Conference  to  give 
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twenty  thousand  rupees  toward  founding  an  Eng- 
lish Boys'  School  at  Mussuri  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, the  school  to  be  named  the  Philander  Smith 
Institute,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  This  was 
accepted  and  the  School  was  opened  in  the  following 
year  under  the  management  of  Dennis  Osborne,  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Mussuri  District.  Mrs. 
Smith  made  a  further  grant  of  $5,000  to  the  School 
in  1889  and  the  School  became  a  well  known 
and  very  useful  Institution. 

The  year  1885  was  noted  for  another  movement 
of  great  and  far-reaching impjrtance,  viz.,  the  occu- 
pation of  Singapur  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Thoburn,  who  had  been  led  providentially  to  open 
work  in  Eangoon,  Burma,  was  strangely  drawn 
to  extend  the  Kingdom  into  Malaysia  and  had  issued 
a  call  for  Missionaries  to  go  to  Singapur,  and  about 
that  time  Bishop  Hurst  was  impressed  with  the 
same  obligation,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence held  at  Chadarghat,  in  November,  the  matter 
was  prayerfully  discussed,  with  the  result  that 
William  F.  Oldham,  then  on  his  way  to  India, 
was  appointed  to  that  distant  field,  who  upon  his 
arrival  in  Bombay,  being  apprized  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  characteristically  remarked  :  "I  had  pray- 
ed for  some  days  that  God  would  make  me  willing 
to  go  to  any  post  in  all  India  to  which  I  might  be 
sent,  and  I  had  at  last  reached  a  point  where  I  was 
perfectly  willing  for  any  place  selected  for  me  in-all 
this   Empire  ;  but  it   never  once  dawned   upon  my 
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thoughts  that  they  would  shoot  me  clear  through 
the  Empire,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  out  on  the 
other  side."  Dr.  Thoburn  accompanied  Mr.  Oldham 
to  Singapur,  and  meetings  were  commenced  at  once, 
with  the  result  that  in  two  weeks  a  Church  was 
organized,  and  Mr.  Oldham  was  left  to  develop  the 
work,  which  was  done  with  such  success  that  in 
April,  1889,  the  work  was  organized  into  a  Mission. 
Up  to  1886  the  whole  work  in  South  India  had 
been  conducted  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  not  less  than  four  and 
a  half  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been  provided  indigen- 
ously for  Ministerial  support,  which,  with  an  equal 
amount  for  Church  property,  and  a  lakh  for  current 
expenses,  transit  and  travelling  of  Missionaries,  and 
benevolences,  made  the  fine  sum  of  ten  lakhs  of 
rupees  contributed  by  the  small  and  by  no  means 
wealthy  Christian  community  in  fifteen  years ! 
There  was  a  change  of  policy  in  1886,  when,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Conference  was  not  able  to 
develop  the  vernacular  work  nor  provide  sufficient 
Pastors  for  the  congregations  organized  in  the  wide- 
ly extended  field,  the  Conference  consented  to  receive 
from  the  Missionary  Society  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  supplement  like  contributions  on  the  field,  the 
whole  to  be  used  for  vernacular  work.  This  amount 
has  been  gradually  increased,  as  the  work  has  grown, 
until  now  all  the  nine  Conferences  are  working  on 
the  same  basis,  the  amount  raised  on  the  field  still 
continuing  to  be  a  good  percentage  of  the  entire 
amount  expended.  During  the  decade,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  Conference,  in  February, 
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1887,  the  Churches  had  increased  from  thirteen  to 
thirty,  and  the  Parsonages  from  two  to  thirteen, 
while  the  entire  value  of  property  had  increased 
from  Rs.  112,041  to  Rs.  449,910,  of  which,  after  the 
division,  Rs.  182,606  were  left  to  the  original  Confer- 
ence. The  Conference  had  increased  to  fifty-two 
Members  and  Probationers,  there  were  twenty-three 
English  Pastors,  and  an  English  membership  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  There 
were  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  connected  with 
the  Indian  Church,  seven  Girls'  Schools  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pupils,  twenty-three  Boys' 
Schools  with  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pupils, 
while  Rs.  60,397  had  been  expended  on  the  vernac- 
ular, work,  of  which  Rs.  23,610  had  been  raised  in 
India.  Up  to  the  time  the  Bengal  Conference  was 
set  off,  there  had  been,  including  a  lay  Missionary, 
and  three  others  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the 
roll,  an  even  one  hundred  Missionaries  connected 
with  the  Conferences.  But,  at  the  division,  thirty 
went  to  the  Bengal  Conference,  which,  after  sub- 
tracting those  who  in  the  ten  years  had,  from  sick- 
ness, death,  and  other  causes,  dropped  out,  left  but 
two  more  than  the  Conference  had  at  the  beginning. 
The  division  of  the  Conference  took  place  at  the 
Central  Conference  held  in  Bombay  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1887,  Bishop  Nind  presiding.  The 
boundaries  were  so  adjusted  that  the  South  India 
Conference  was  left  with,  practically,  but  the  two 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  or,  as  more 
definitely  defined  by  the  General  Conference  of  1888, 
the  South  India  Conference  included  Sindh,  Grujarat, 
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the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  all  peninsular  India 
south  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Berhampur, 
Central  Provinces, to  Jabalpur,  not  including  those 
Stations ;  thence  due  east  to  Bengal,  and  along  its 
south-west  border  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  em- 
braced the  cities  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Karachi, 
with  nearly  all  the  territory  in  the  Peninsula  proper, 
together  with  part  of  Central  India  and  the  Province 
of  Sindh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  Confer- 
ence was  still  enormously  large,  with  an  immense 
population.  It  was  divided  into  two  Presiding 
Elders'  Districts,  Bombay  and  Madras,  about  the 
same  in  extent  as  before  the  division.  The  Madras 
District,  of  which  Abraham  W.  Budisill,  who  had 
arrived  in  1884,  was  Presiding  Elder,  extended  from 
Madras  to  Hyderabad  and  was  two  distinct  terri- 
tories, one  of  which  lay  entirely  within  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  and  the  other  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  India  and  governed  directly  by  the  Crown. 

Work  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  the 
capital  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  and  a  stronghold 
of  Islam,  by  Simon  Peter  Jacob,  who  had  come  to 
India  in  1880,  and  had  worked  hitherto  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  the  Kolar  Mission,  and  on  the  Cauarese 
Circuit.  Mr.  Jacob  and  wife  were  appointed  to 
Hyderabad  in  1886,  a  School  was  opened  among  the 
Marathi  Brahmans,  and,  later,  under  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  enlightened  and  liberal  Prime 
Minister  of  His  Highness,  the  Nizam,  who,  with 
other  nobles,  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tution, an  Anglo- Vernacular  School  was  opened  in 
January,  1887.     The  Baldwin  High  Schools  at  Ban- 
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galore,  under  the  principalship  of  Homer  C.  Stuntz, 
who  had  arrived  in  India  in  1886,  continued  to 
prosper.  The  Taylor  High  School  at  Poona,  in  1890, 
received  a  grant  of  Bs.  10,000  from  the  Government. 

The  Madras  Publishing  House  had  been  started 
in  1885  by  Abraham  W.  Pudisill,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Eudisill,  had  arrived  in  India  on  December 
12th  of  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Kudisill  had  brought 
with  him  a  boy's  printing  press,  printing  a  leaflet  four 
by  six  inches,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  father, 
and  this  was  set  up  in  a  room  eight  by  ten  feet  square 
by  Dr.  Hudisill.  From  this  small  beginning,  largely 
through  the  indefatigable  energy  of  its  founder,  has 
grown  up,  gradually,  the  Institution  on  Mount  Road, 
valued  at  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  .printing  many  millions  of  pages  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  languages  of  India,  and  whose  "  Bible 
Booklets"  have  become  known  throughout  the 
East. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  Mission 
fields  in  the  South  India  Conference  is  Kolar,  forty 
miles  eastward  from  Bangalore.  Concerning  the 
beginning,  growth,  and  present  condition  of  this 
work  it  has  been  stated :  "  The  foundations  of  our 
work  in  Kolar  were  laid  by  that  noble  and  philan- 
thropic woman,  Miss  Louisa  H.  Anstey,  who  thus 
became  the  benefactress  of  many  during  the  great 
famine  of  1876  and  1877.  For  more  than  thirteen 
years  she  toiled  heroically  for  her  flock  which 
numbered  at  one  time  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  1890.  Owing  to 
her  advancing  years  and  want  of  more  helpers,  sh  e 
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made  over  the  work  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  and  on  the  8rd  of  October,  1890,  Albert 
H.  Baker,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Madras  District,, 
organized  '  The  Eaith  Mission '  into  a  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  and  took  charge  of  the  work  until 
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January,  1891,  when  Albert  H.  Baker  and  Ira  A. 
Richards  were  given  charge  of  the  work.  The 
Conference  which  met  in  Poona,  December,  1891, 
appointed  William  H.  Hollister  and  Ira  A.  Richards, 
Missionaries  in  charge.     The  latter  took  charge  of 
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galore,  under  the  principalship  of  Homer  C.  Stuntz, 
who  had  arrived  in  India  in  1886,  continued  to 
prosper.  Tiie  Taylor  High  School  at  Poona,  in  1890, 
received  a  grant  of  lis.  10,000  from  the  Government. 

The  -Madras  Publishing  House  had  been  started 
in  1885  by  x\brahani  W.  liudisill,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  lindisill,  had  arrived  in  India  on  December 
l!2th  of  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Budisill  had  brought 
with  him  a  boy's  printing  press,  printing  a  leaflet  four 
by  six  inches,  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  father, 
and  this  was  set  up  in  a  room  eight  by  ten  feet  square 
by  Dr.  Pudisill.  From  this  small  beginning,  largely 
through  the  indefatigable  energy  of  its  founder,  has 
grown  up,  gradually,  the  Institution  on  Mount  Road, 
valued  at  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rupees,  .printing  many  millions  of  pages  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  languages  of  India,  and  whose  "  Bible 
Booklets "  have  become  known  throughout  the 
East. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  Mission 
fields  in  the  South  India  Conference  is  Kolar,  forty 
miles  eastward  from  Bangalore.  Concerning  the 
beginning,  growth,  and  present  condition  of  this 
work  it  has  been  stated  :  "  The  foundations  of  our 
work  in  Kolar  were  laid  by  that  noble  and  philan- 
thropic woman,  Miss  Louisa  H.  Anstey,  who  thus 
became  the  benefactress  of  many  during  the  great 
famine  of  187(5  and  1877.  For  more  than  thirteen 
years  she  toiled  heroically  for  her  Hock  which 
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and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  1890.  Owing  to 
her  advancing  years  and  want  of  more  helpers,   she 
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the  Church  and  evangehstic  work  while  to  Mr. 
HoUister  fell  the  care  of  the  educational  and  indus- 
trial work,  a  work  for  which  he  has  unusual  qualifi- 
cations having  had  a  practical  training  in  agriculture, 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  mechanics,  before  his 
theological  training  and  career  in  pastoral  and  edu- 
cational work."  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Kanarese 
Orphanages  have  now  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inmates  who  are  carrying  on  almost  every  form  of 
handicraft  and  industrial  w^ork.  In  this  great 
Settlement  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hollister 
there  are  Workshops,  with  a  floor  space  of  ten 
thousand  feet,  twenty-three  acres  of  garden  lands, 
and  five  hundred  acres  of  farming  lands,  lying  in 
the  four  villages  of  Bethany,  Nazareth,  Elim,  and 
Eollingspur,  where  farming  operations,  stock-raising, 
tree  growing  and  sericulture  are  carried  on  with 
educational  and  pecuniary  profit. 

As  early  as  1879  Miss  Winslow  had  opened  a 
school  for  girls,  but  in  1886  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Eudisill 
became  Superintendent  of  the  work  in  Madras  and 
-a  flourishing  woman's  work  grew  up  in  that  great 
city.  Miss  Grace  Stephens,  the  product  of  the 
Vepery  Church,  founded  by  William  Taylor,  became 
an  efticient  worker,  and  soon  a  great  leader  in  this 
movement,  until  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  District 
could  speak  of  "the  magnificent  work  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  under  the  eflicient  and 
splendid  superintendence  of  Miss  Grace  Stephens, 
under  whom  this  work  has  grown  from  the  '  tiny 
mustard  seed,'  as  she  herself  says,  '  into  a  mighty 
tree  of  the  forest,  under  w^hose  shadow  many  of   the 
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sons  and  daughters  of  India  are  now  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  everlasting  life?  "  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1888,  George  Bowen,  who  had  been  labouring  in 
India  for  forty  years,  the  latter  sixteen  of  which  in 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  most  of  that  time  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Bombay  District,  and  who  was  a  mighty  power  for 
good  in  Western  India,  passed  away  amid  the  sorrow 
of  a  multitude  of  people  whom  he  had  helped  during 
his  long  and  earnest  Missionary  career. 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  territory  of  the 
Conference  had  been  reduced  by  the  erection  of  the 
Bengal  Conference,  but  the  field  was  still  so  great 
and  the  growth  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  General 
Conference  of  1892  authorized  a  second  division  and 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1892,  formed  the  Bombay 
Conference  out  of  the  northern  part  of  the  field 
leaving  the  South  India  Conference  to  consist 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  that  portion  of 
the  Nizam's  Dominions  south  of  the  Godavery 
river.  This  reduced  this  mother  of  Conferences  to 
two  Presiding  Elders'  Districts,  viz.,  Madras,  the 
surviving  quantity  through  all  the  changes,  and 
Hyderabad. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  South 
India  Conference  that  the  original  Madras  District 
had  now  become  an  Annual  Conference^  sub-divided, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  advanced,  into  vari- 
ous Districts,  until,  in  1903,  there  were  five  Districts, 
viz.,  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Kaichur,  Godavery,  and 
Bangalore,  of  which  Abraham  W.  Kudisill,   William 


King, 
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and  John  B.  Buttrick    were,  respectively,  Presiding 
Elders. 

In  1903,  the  boundaries  of  the  Conference  were 
defined  as  including  the  Madras  Presidency,  the 
jS^ative  States  of  Bastar,  Hyderabad  and  Mysore, 
together  with  the  Chatisgarh  and  Chanda  sections 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  this  great  Southern 
field  are  spoken  various,  especially  Dravidian,  lan- 
guages, the  principal  of  which  are  Kanarese,  Tamil 
and  Telugu,  with  Hindustani  and  Hindi  spoken  in 
certain  parts.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Central  Provinces  Mission  Conference  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  Districts  was  Bangalore  on  the 
North,  Godavery  on  the  South,  Madras  on  the  East, 
Hyderabad  on  the  West,  and  Eaichur  in  the  centre. 
Here  is  the  third  city  in  the  Empire,  Madras, 
looking  out  for  nine  miles  of  its  extent  upon  the 
great  Bay  of  Bengal.  Here  you  may  find  the 
Military  city  of  Bangalore,  in  Mysore  State,  at  a 
high  altitude  and  with  an  ideal  climate.  To  the 
North-West,  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  you  may 
note  Hyderahad  city,  with  its  great  suburb,  Chadar- 
ghat,  beyond  whose  walls,  against  great  opposition, 
the  Gospel  has  gone,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  was  the  first  to  gain  an  entrance  and  a  foot- 
hold in  this  strong  armed  city.  On  the  Madras 
District  the  work  is  carried  on  in  English,  Tamil, 
and  Teiugu,  at  various  centres,  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  The  mother  Church  at  Vepery, 
founded  by  William  Taylor,  the  Eoyapuram  Church, 
of  which  Matthew  Tindale,  now  in  charge  of  the  Pub- 
lishing House,  was  recently  Pastor,  the  great  Publish- 
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ing  House,  founded  by  Dr.  Eudisill,  the  Woman's 
Work,  superintended  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ixudisill, 
in  1886,  and  now  superintended  by  Miss  Grace 
Stephens,  has  its  five  hundred  Zenanas,  and  ten 
Schools,  and  many  Sunday  Schools,  group  of  large 
and  artistically  planned  buildings,  and  a  flourishing 
Boarding  School,  and  the  outside  Circuits  of 
Kodambakam  and  Royapuram,  and  the  Publish- 
ing House  Circuit,  and  the  Tamil  work  in  the  city, 
constitute  a  well-organized  system  of  evangelism 
only  limited  by  the  lack  of  workers  and  financial 
resources. 

"  The  Hyderabad  District,"  wrote  the  Presiding 
Elder,  William  L.  King,  in  1903,  "  occupies  about 
nine  thousand  square  miles  in  the  central  part  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  and  embraces 
a  population  of  about  one  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Our  evangelistic  and  school 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  four  principal  languages, 
but  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  literature  in  seven 
languages  are  widely  distributed.  To  reach  all  the 
people  of  this  field  in  their  own  tongue  a  half -score 
of  languages  would  hardly  suffice."  On  this  District 
the  chief  centres  of  work  are  Hyderabad,  Secundera- 
bad,  Bidar,  and  Vikarabad,  where  Eichard  C.  Grose, 
C.  Edward  Parker,  W.  H.  L.  Batstone,  and  Joseph 
H.  Garden  are  Missionaries.  The  English  Church  at 
Hyderabad  has  had  a  history  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  and  is  the  only  Evangelistic  English 
Church  in  that  great  city  of  four  hundred  thousand 
souls.  The  Church  of  about  one  hundred  members  at 
Secunderabad  and  Bolarum  is  thoroughly  alive  and 
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aggressive.  The  Vikarabad-Tandur  Mission  was 
opened  in  1891.  The  Mission  property  occupies  a  very 
desirable  site  in  a  healthy  location.  Mr.  Garden, 
who  has  been  twenty-two  years  in  the  Telugu  work, 
writes  of  the  Mission  : — "  The  Vikarabad-Tandur 
Mission  will  be  twelve  years  old,  and  the  Missionary 
nineteen  years  in  the  Telugu  work,  at  the  close  of 
this  year.  Previous  to  1891  we  had  not  a  foot  of 
land  or  a  single  indigenous  Christian  in  all  this  wide 
extent  of  country,  though  one  or  two  evangelistic 
tours  had  been  made  by  certain  Missionaries  through 
the  country  and  there  were  some  sporadic  efforts 
at  preaching."  Albert  E.  Cook  says  of  the  work  at 
Bidar:  "  Bidar,  an  ancient  Hindu  capital,  became 
the  capital  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  (Muhammadan), 
about  1426.  Its  former  greatness  has  passed  and 
now  it  is  only  the  headquarters  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Bidar  district.  Its  grand  old  palaces  and  college 
building  are  in  ruins.  It  is  fifty  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway.  However,  it  still  offers  many 
attractions  and  is  frequently  visited  by  travellers, 
the  fortifications,  completed  in  1432,  being  still  in 
very  good  condition.  At  present,  its  population  is 
about  eleven  thousand,  and  that  of  the  whole  district 
about  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand.  I  am 
the  only  Missionary  among  this  vast  multitude." 
Three  years  ago  the  Raichar  District  embraced 
about  one-sixth  of  the  area  and  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
which,  in  round  numbers,  would  be  thirteen  thousand 
square  miles  and  two  million  people.  There  are  about 
two  thousand  villages  in  the  field.     "  The  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,"  says  the  Presiding  Elder,  David 
0.  Brnsberger,  in  reporting  his  work  in  1903,  "  is  the 
only  Protestant  denomination  working  in  all  this 
territory.  There  are  three  Missionaries  of  the 
Parent  Board,  one  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  two  Indian  members  of  our  Conference, 
and  twenty-six  other  Indian  helpers,  working  from 
four  centres.  There  are  over  five  hundred  Indian 
Christians  living  in  thirty  villages."  The  four 
centres  mentioned  are  Gulbarga,  Baichur,  Shorapur, 
and  Wondalli,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
two  first.  The  work  in  this  District  was  commenced 
in  1884.  Concerning  the  success  achieved  and  the 
outlook  it  has  been  stated  :  '*  Up  to  1893,  nine  years 
after  the  work  was  begun,  only  three  indigenous 
converts  had  been  won.  From  that  time  on  the 
number  gradually  increased  till  in  1898  we  had  en- 
rolled over  five  hundred.  We  then  found  that  with 
our  small  force  of  workers  we  were  not  able  to  care 
for  any  more,  and  were  obliged  to  refrain  from 
receiving  any  more,  except  in  centres  where  we  had 
already  organized  the  work.  Since  then  we  have 
been  able  to  train  up  a  few  more  young  men  and 
women  in  our  Boarding  Schools  who  will  soon  be 
sent  out  into  the  work.  We  shall,  probably,  within 
the  next  year,  double  our  present  number  of  Chris- 
tians. Enquirers  are  coming  by  the  score  and 
begging  us  to  receive  them  and  give  them  preachers 
and  teachers.  In  one  Circuit  five  or  six  men  from 
one  village  came  to  our  Preacher-in-charge  begging 
him  to  come  and  baptize  and  teach  them.  These 
men  represented  thirty   families.     Later  on  in  the 
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-same  Circuit  representatives  of  seventy  families  in 
another  village  called  upon  me  with  the  same  plea. 
In  other  villages  through  which  I  passed  on  a  tour 
of  the  same  Circuit,  there  were  from  five  to  ten 
families  desiring  to  become  Christians.  These  have 
all  learned  of  Christianity  from  friends  and  relatives 
of  other  villages,  who  have  already  become  Chris- 
tians. Thus  the  people  themselves  spread  the  good 
news  and  those  hearing  come  to  us  to  learn  more 
and  to  invite  us  to  their  villages  to  receive  them  and 
give  them  teachers.  In  some  cases  they  offer  to 
support  the  person  labouring  among  them.  We 
think  we  see  here  the  beginning  of  self-support  for 
the  Native  Church  in  this  District."  Concerning 
the  Godavery  District,  that  veteran,  Charles  B. 
Ward,  has  given  the  following  interesting  history  : 
"  The  Godavery  District  first  appears  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  South  India  Conference  in  the  appointments 
of  1899.  It  was,  however,  formed  by  the  joint 
action  of  Bishops  Foss  and  Thoburn  at  the  Central 
Conference  held  at  Lucknow,  March,  1898.  Mission 
work  within  the  territory  began  in  Yellandu  in  1888, 
in  Sironcha  and  Jagdalpur  in  1893.  The  Rev. 
George  K.  Gilder,  the  first,  and,  thus  far,  the  only 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  District,  took  up  his  residence 
and  began  work  in  Raipur,  Central  Provinces,  in 
April,  1898.  Without  property,  in  a  rented  bunga- 
low, unaccompanied  by  a  single  helper,  a  lonely 
Missionary  unfurled  the  banner  of  our  Mission  over 
the  western  half  of  liaipur  District."  The  leading 
places  on  the  District  are  Raipur,  Sironcha, 
Yellandu,  and  Bastar,  in  all  of  which  Churches  have 
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been  raised  up  and  schools  organized.  "  The 
Bangalore  District,"  says  the  Presiding  Elder,  John 
B.  Buttrick,  "embraces  our  work  in  the  Mysore 
Province,  and  in  two  interior  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  field  at  present  occupied  comprises 
territory  covering  about  five  thousand  square  miles. 
Bat  our  field  of  opportunity  is  not  limited  by  the 
area  in  which  we  now  work.  It  is  the  most  southern 
of  the  Districts  of  our  Church  on  the  India  Penin- 
sula, and  is  peopled  mostly  by  a  population  speak- 
ing the  Dravidian  languages,  the  principal  three 
of  which  are  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Kanarese."  Work 
is  being  carried  on  from  seven  leading  centres,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Bangalore,  where  are  the  English 
Churches  of  Richmond  Town  and  8t.  John's  Hill, 
two  miles  apart,  and  built  in  1875  and  1877,  respec- 
tively, and  the  present  Pastor  of  the  former  being  Karl 
Anderson  and  until  recently,  of  the  latter  Matthew 
Tindale.  Here  are,  also,  the  Baldwin  High  Schools, 
founded  in  1880,  and  a  Vernacular  Circuit,  known 
as  the  Hosur  Circuit,  commenced  in  1893.  At 
Kolar,  forty  miles  from  Bangalore,  William  H. 
Hollister  is  pushing  with  vigor  his  Industrial  Mission, 
and,  besides  this,  a  most  encouraging  evangelistic 
work  is  being  carried  on,  not  only  at  Kolar,  but  on 
the  Bollingspur  Circuit. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  province  of 
the  South  India  Conference  to  give,  and,  in  1904, 
she  was  again  called  upon  to  do  so,  when  the  Central 
Provinces  Mission  Conference  was  organised,  taking 
from  the  territory  of  the  South  India  Conference  the 

northern  part  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  included  in 
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the  Godavery  and  Kaipur  Districts,  and  leaving  to 
this  mother  of  Conferences  the  territory  south  of  the 
Bengal,  Bombay  and  Central  Province?  Conferences. 
This  left  a  Conference  with  the  four  Districts  of 
Madras,  Hyderabad,  Bangalore,  and  Raichur,  in  all  of 
which  there  were  twelve  Stations  to  which  Mission- 
aries were  appointed.  In  1904,  Mr.  Buttrick  reported 
that  the  Kolar  Circuit  yielded  more  fruit  than  any 
other  Circuit  on  the  Bangalore  District ;  the  Baldwin 
High  Schools  had  the  best  year  of  their  history  ; 
seven  men  had  been  sent  out  into  the  harvest  field 
by  the  Training  School  at  Kolar.  On  the  Hydera- 
bad District  there  was  steady  advance.  The  Presid- 
ing Elder  reported  :  "  We  are  now  working  regular- 
ly in  twice  the  number  of  villages  or  communities 
we  were  twelve  months  ago,  and  this  does  not  mean 
any  neglect  of  those  in  which  we  were  then  working. 
Our  force  of  workers  has  been  considerably  increased 
during  the  year,  and  the  results  that  can  be  tabu- 
lated are  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Four 
years  ago  we  reported  574  Christians  ;  now  911,  or 
a  gain  of  almost  60  per  cent.  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  our  Sunday  Schools  has  increased 
from  24  to  66,  or  175  per  cent,  while  the  enrol- 
ment has  gone  from  759  to  2,125,  a  gain  of  180  per 
cent.  The  number  of  Christian  workers  has  ad- 
vanced 150  per  cent.,  namely,  from  44  to  110."  The 
Pondicherry  Circuit  was  added  to  the  Madras 
District  in  1904,  and  J.  B.  Thornton  became  Pastor 
of  the  Vepery  Church,  but  retired  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  recent  adjustment  of  appointments, 
Bichard  C.  G-rose  was  transferred  from   Hyderabad 
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and  became  Presiding  Elder  of  the  District  and 
Pastor  of  the  Vepery  Church.  Raichur  District  made 
the  valuable  acquisition  of  the  Belgaum  Mission,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Ernsberger  writes : — "  On  June 
1st,  on  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  took  over  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society  their  work  in  the 
Belgaum  District,  consisting  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity of  about  two  hundred,  of  whom  six  are  Cate- 
chists,  two  Colporteurs,  and  two  Bible-women  ;  and 
an  Anglo-Vernacular  High  School,  seven  Vernacular 
Schools,  with  about  one  thousand  pupils  and  thirty- 
eight  teachers ;  property,  consisting  of  one  English 
Church,  three  Vernacular  Churches,  one  High  School 
building,  six  Vernacular  School  buildings,  two 
bungalows,  and  about  a  dozen  native  dwelling 
houses.  This  property  is  free  of  debt  and  is  valued 
at  fifty-five  thousand  rupees.  It  was  all  generous- 
ly handed  over  to  our  Mission  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Though  the  amount  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  new  Station  is  rather 
large,  we  receive  a  considerable  sum  as  fees  and 
Government  Grant,  the  two  together  amounting 
this  year  to  about  eight  thousand  rupees.  Aside 
from  the  Principal's  salary  the  High  School  is  now 
nearly  self-supporting,  and  I  think  we  can  make  it 
entirely  so  within  a  year  or  two.  In  addition  to  the 
Mission  work,  strictly  so  called,  we  have  the  Chap- 
laincy to  the  Wesleyan  troops  stationed  at  Belgaum. 
We  have  a  parade  service  in  the  morning,  for  the 
troops,  and  one,  in  the  evening,  for  the  civilians, 
but  both  soldiers  and  civilians  attend  both  services." 
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Last  year,  Mr.  HoUister  returned  from  leave  to 
Kolar  with  large  plans  for  the  further  development 
of  the  w^ork.  At  H3'derabad,  Mr.  Grose  had  gathered 
five  thousand  rupees  for  the  repairing  and  improv- 
ing of  the  Church  property.  Concerning  the 
Baichur  District,  the  Presiding  Elder  in  his  latest 
report,  says  :  "The  work  on  the  District  is  carried 
on  from  twelve  centres.  The  aggregate  distance 
travelled  during  the  year  by  the  men  who  are 
engaged  wholly  in  evangelistic  work,  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles.  They  have  preached  over  five 
thousand  sermons  and  held  half  as  many  religious 
conversations.  The  number  of  hearers  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.  There  are 
fifty-five  Sunday  Schools  on  the  District.  The  en- 
rolment at  the  end  of  the  year  was  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  Our  educational 
work  includes  two  Boarding  Schools — one  for  girls 
and  one  for  boys,  one  High  School  and  seventeen 
Vernacular  Schools.  The  High  School  and  most  of 
the  Vernacular  Schools  are  in  the  Belgaum  Circuit. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two." 

In  the  whole  Conference  during  1905  there  were 
six  hundred  and  thirty-one  baptisms,  the  Christian 
community  which  numbered  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  had  increased  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  and  there  were  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  workers  of  all  grades.  The  Church  property 
was  valued  at  about  nine  lakhs  of  rupees.  Seventy- 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  rupees  had 
been   raised    on  the    field  during   the    year.     In  all, 
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twenty-five  Missionaries  were  working  among  about 
five  million  people. 

The  election  of  William  F.  Oldham,  a  former 
member  of  the  Conference,  to  the  Episcopacy,  in 
1904,  and,  in  the  allotment  of  the  Conferences,  South 
India  falling  under  his  supervision,  and  his  inspiring 
presence  on  the  field,  and  presiding  at  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Conference,  gave  the  toiling  workers 
in  this  Southern  field  new  hope  and  courage. 

The  Statistics  given  below  show  the  growth  of  the 
work  since  1892,  when  the  Bombay  Conference  was 
organized  : — 


1892 


1905 


Increase. 


Christian  Community 

( 
1,004  1 

8,991 

2,987 

Baptisms 

177 

075 

498 

Ministerial  Support,  European 

and  Native 

7,696 

13,598 

5,902 

Native  only 

22 

1,366 

1,344 

Property 

2,18,175 

8,95,299 

6,77,124 

Present  Indebtedness 

12,450 

1,79,533 

1,67,083 

School — Day-  -No. 

25 

89 

64 

Pupils 

759 

4,608  ^ 

8,849 

Sunday — No. 

59 

227 

168 

Pupils 

3,063 

8,007 

4,944 

Colportage — Scriptures 

5,257 

27,156 

21,899 

Tracts 

37,206 

3,81  384 

2,94,178 

Workers 

102 

379 

277 
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CHAPTEE  IV 
OTHER  CONFERENCES 

1.  The  Bengal  Conference. — The  Bengal  Confer- 
ence was  formed  in  J  888  by  a  division  of  the  original 
South  India  Conference  into  two  parts,  the  one  to 
the  South  retaining  its  earliest  descriptive  name, 
and  the  other  taking  that  of  Bengal,  although  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  Province.  The  enabling 
act  had  been  passed  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1884,  and  the  Central  Conference  in  India,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  visiting  Bishop  Ninde,  at  its 
session  of  February  the  •21st,  1887,  defined  its 
boundaries  to  be  :  "  Bengal,  and  that  portion  of  India 
not  included  in  the  North  and  South  India  Confer- 
ence, with  Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements." 
This  gave  an  immense  territory  extending  from 
Quetta  on  the  borders  of  Baluchistan,  to  Singapur 
on  the  South,  a  distance  of  about  four  thousand 
three  hundred  miles  by  the  most  direct  route. 
Truly  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern 
Asia  was  assuming  imperial  proportions.  But  before 
the  close  of  the  century  the  limits  were  to  be  still 
further  extended. 

The  Conference  met  for  organization  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1888,  in  the  Dharamtalla  Street  Church, 
Calcutta.  In  the  absence  of  a  Bishop,  Dennis 
Osborne  was  elected  President,  and  Clark  P.  Hard 
Secretary.  The  following  were  the  Charter  Mem- 
bers :— Frank  W.  Blewitt,  Robert  H.  Craig,  A.  G. 
Creamer,  Charles  W.  DeSouza,  Archibald  Gilronth, 
Clark    P.    Hard,    Charles    M.    Miller,    James    P. 
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Meik,  Frank  L.  McCoy,  Thomas  E.  F.  Morton, 
E.  Jeffries,  William  F.  Oldham,  James  M.  Thoburn, 
Jr.,  Algernon  S.  E.  Vardon,  Frank  W.  Warns,  John 
D.  Webb,  Matthew  Tindale,  Sorbanando  Das, 
J.   Samuels,   and    Paul   Singh.     Edward  S.  Bushy, 


'."3' 


Samuel  P.  Long,  F.  D.  Newhouse,  Claudius  H. 
Plomer,  and  W.  A.  Carroll  were  Probationers.  Hera 
were  twenty-six  Members  and  Probationers,  one-half 
of  whom  had  joined  on  the  field.  The  work  in 
Burma,  which  had  been  opened  in  1879,  was  prosper- 
ing. John  E.  Robinson  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  from  1880  to  1886.  In  1888  Miss  Warner  be- 
came Principal  of  the  Girls'  School,  and  an  orphan- 
age was  built  in  1889.  In  1888,  William  F.  Oldham 
was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Burma  District  which 
extended  from  Tonghu  to  Singapur.  Tonghu  had 
English  and  Tamil  work,  Kangoon,  English  work, 
a  Girls'  School  under  Miss  Wisner,  a  Seamen's 
Rest,  and  Burmese  work  ;  and  Singapur,  English, 
Malay,  and  Chinese  work,  the  Anglo-Chinese  school, 
founded  by  Mr.  Oldham,  being  entirely  self-support- 
ing. In  1889,  the  work  at  Singapur  was  organized 
into  a  separate  Mission,  with  Dr.  William  F.  Oldham 
as  Superintendent,  The  property  at  Pakur,  in  Bengal, 
was  purchased  from  Government  for  eighteen  thou- 
sand rupees  in  1888  and  the  orphanages  transferred 
there  from  Calcutta.  Mr.  Meik,  Mr.  Bushy,  Mr. 
Madson,  and,  especially,  in  later  years,  Mr  Culshaw 
have  laboured  in  this  field  with  encouraging  success. 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House  had  been  opened  on 
a  back  street  in  Calcutta  by  Thomas  Craven,  who  had 
long  been  the  successful  Agen  t  of  the  PubHshing  House 
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at  Lucknow.  In  1892,  this  was  moved  to  the  more 
eligible  site  at  46,  Dharamtalla  Street,  and  struggled 
with  financial  difficulty  for  many  years,  but  in  later 
years,   under  the  management   of  George  Hender- 


BISHOP   JOHN   E.    EOBINSON. 


son,  has  become  more  than  self-supporting.  In  1890^ 
a  Leper  Sunday  School  was  started  at  Asansol  which 
grew  to  be  the  present  Iieper  Asylum.  For  this  Insti- 
tution,  in  1891,  several  acres   of  land  were   secured,. 
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upon  which  buildings  were  erected,  and  soon  a- 
Leper  Church  was  organized.  The  Lucknoic  Wit- 
ness had  been  started  in  1871  by  the  Lucknow  Wit- 
ness Publishing  Association,  and  was  first  edited  by- 
James  M.  Thoburn  and  James  H.  Messmore,  and 
afterward,  from  1874  to  1882,  by  James  Mudge,  in 
which  latter  year  it  was  transferred  to  Calcutta,  put 
under  the  Central  Conference  Board  of  Publication, 
and  its  scope  enlarged  and  name  changed  to  The  Indian 
Witness,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Thoburn  again  became 
its  editor,  serving  in  that  capacity  till  1887.  Since 
then  it  has  had  the  following  editors :  Frank  Lati- 
mer McCoy,  from  1887  till  his  lamented  death  on 
January  the  8th,  1889 ;  Homer  J.  Stuntz,  from  1889 
toJ891;  James  H.  Messmore,  from  1891  to  1896; 
John  E.  Robinson,  from  1896  to  1904;  and  Edward 
G.  Saunderson,  the  present  editor,  from  1904. 

In  1888,  an  event  of  great  interest  and  importance 
occurred.  In  May,  of  that  year.  Dr.  James  M.  Tho- 
burn was  elected,  by  the  General  Conference  which 
met  in  Chicago,  Missionary  Bishop  for  Southern 
Asia.  He  had  been  a  Charter  Member  of  the  Bom- 
bay and  Bengal  Mission  and  of  the  South  India  and 
Bengal  Conferences  and  had  now  returned  to  give 
episcopal  supervision  to  the  widespread  work  which 
he  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  building  up. 
He  presided  at  the  second  session  of  the  Conference 
held  at  Allahabad  on  the  17th  of  January,  1889.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  he  organized 
the  work  in  Malaysia  into  a  Mission  Conference, 
with  William  F.  Oldham  as  Superintendent,  and 
Messrs.  West,  Munson,   Brewster,  Underwood,  and 
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at  Lucknow.  In  1892,  this  was  Dioved  io  the  more 
eligible  site  at  M),  Dharaintalla  Street,  and  smiggled 
with  tinancial  difficulty  for  many  years,  but  in  later 
years,    under  the  management    of  George  Hender- 
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son,  has  become  more  than  self-supporting.  In  1890, 
a  Leper  Sunday  School  was  started  at  Asansol  which 
grew  to  be  the  present  Licper  A.sylum.  For  this  Insti- 
tution,   in  1891,  several  acres    of  hmd  were    secured,. 
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upon  which  buildings  were  erected,  and  soon  a 
Leper  Church  was  organized.  The  Lucknow  Wit- 
ness had  been  started  in  1871  by  the  Lucknow  Wit- 
ness Publishing  Association,  and  was  first  edited  by 
James  M.  Thoburn  and  James  H.  Messmore,  and 
afterward,  from  1874  to  188'2,  by  James  Mudge,  in 
which  latter  year  it  was  transferred  to  Calcutta,  put 
under  the  Central  Conference  Board  of  Publication, 
and  its  scope  enlarged  and  name  changed  to  The  Indian 
Witne.'^s,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Thoburn  again  became 
its  editor,  serving  in  that  capacity  till  1887.  Since 
then  it  has  had  the  following  editors  :  Frank  Lati- 
mer McCoy,  from  1887  till  his  lamented  death  on 
January  the  8th.  1889  ;  Homer  J.  Stuntz,  from  1889 
to  J 891;  James  H.  Messmore,  from  1891  to  189(5; 
John  K.  Robinson,  from  189(3  to  1904:  and  l^'.dward 
G.  Saunderson,  the  present  editor,  from  1904. 

In  1888,  an  event  of  great  interest  and  importance 
occurred.  In  May,  of  that  year,  Dr.  James  M.  Tho- 
burn was  elected,  by  the  General  Conference  which 
met  in  Chicago,  Missionary  Bishop  for  Southern 
Asia.  He  had  been  a  Chai'ter  Member  of  the  Bom- 
bay and  Bengal  Mission  and  of  the  South  India  and 
Bengal  Conferences  and  had  now  returned  to  give- 
episcopal  supervision  to  the  widespread  work  which 
he  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  building  up. 
He  presided  at  the  second  session  of  the  Conference 
held  at  Allahabad  on  the  17th  of  January,  1889.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  he  organized 
the  work  in  Malaysia  into  a  Mission  Conference, 
with  William  P.  Oldham  as  Superintendent,  and 
Messrs.   West,  Munson,    Brewster,   Underwood,  and 
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Polglaze,  as  members.  In  1888,  Frank  W.  Warne 
arrived  in  Calcutta  and  became  Pastor  of  the  Dharam- 
talla  Street  Church,  of  which  he  remained  Pastor, 
and  at  the  same  time  Presiding  Elder  of  the  District, 
until  elected  Missionary  Bishop  of  Southern  Asia 
in  1900.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1892,  he  opened 
an  Industrial  Home  at  No.  5,  Wellington  Square. 
In  1893,  a  Methodist  Brotherhood,  consisting  of  four 
young  men,  with  B.  J,  Chew  as  Superintendent,  was 
formed  in  Calcutta,  a  movement  which  committed 
the  Conference  more  fully  to  Vernacular  work. 

An  important  change  in  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
Conference  took  place  in  1893,  when  the  northern 
part  was  transferred  to  help  make  up  the  territory 
of  the  new  North- West  India  Conference,  organized 
in  that  year  at  Agra.  This  left  the  three  Provinces 
of  Bengal,  Burma  and  Bihar,  which  were,  thereafter, 
nntil  1901,  to  be  known  as  the  Bengal-Burma  Con- 
ference, but  in  that  year  Burma  was  erected  into  a 
Mission  Conference,  when  the  remaining  part  re- 
sumed the  original  name,  Bengal  Conference.  The 
new  Bengal  Conference  was  now  a  compact  field, 
including  Bengal  and  Bihar,  which  latter  interesting 
Province  had  become  a  Presiding  Elder's  District, 
known  as  the  Tirhut  District,  over  which  Henry 
Jackson,  a  veteran  who  had  served  for  many  years, 
from  1861  to  1878,  in  North  India,  had  been  made 
Presiding  Elder  in  ]889.  Muzaffarpur,  the  head- 
-quarters  of  the  District,  v/as  a  city  of  sixty  thousand 
souls,  a  Bailway  centre,  and  the  centre  of  a  vast 
population.  Upon  Mr.  Jackson's  retirement  in  1902, 
he  was   succeeded  by  John    Otis    Denning,    who. 
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in  1903,  reported,  as  follows,  coDcerning  the  Dis- 
trict : — 

"  One  hundred  miles  south  of  Mount  Everest  you 
cross  the  border  from  Nepal  into  the  Province  of 
Bihar,  w^hich  occupies  a  large  portion  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  of  India.  Our  Tirhut  District 
includes  the  whole  of  this  Province,  with  an  addi- 
tional strip  to  the  west.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ganges  Kiver.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  low 
and  level,  and  very  fertile,  sustaining  one-fifteenth 
of  the  entire  population  of  India.  One- fourteenth 
of  the  population  is  Mubammadan,  which  has  its 
highest  percentage  in  the  eastern  parts. 

Our  own  Mission  has  eight  centres :  Bettiah, 
Chapra,  Muzaffarpur,  Samastipur,  Dal  Sing  Sarai^ 
Darbbanga,  Bhaptiahi,  and  Sitamarhi.  On  account 
of  scarcity  of  workers  we  have  had  no  man  at  Bet- 
tiah for  the  last  half  of  the  year;  and  Samastipur 
has  been  irregularly  supplied.  These  centres  are 
widely  separated,  but  work  has  sprung  up  in  them 
and  we  are  endeavouring  to  work  out  from  these 
centres  to  the  surrounding  country."  Early  in  1901, 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Training  Institute  w^as  establish- 
ed. In  1904,  the  Deaconess  Home  at  150,  Dharam- 
talla  Street,  Calcutta,  was  secured  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  same  year 
property  for  the  same  Society  was  bought  at 
Muzaffarpur,  and,  in  1905,  the  Mission  House  for  the 
General  Missionary  Society  was  purchased  at  that 
Station. 

A  commodious  building  was  completed  for  the 
Women's  Society  at  Asansol,  in  the  same  year,  and 
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in  January,  1906,  buildings  for  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School  and  a  Ladies'  Home  were  completed. 

•2.  The  Bengal-Burma  Conference. — The  Bengal 
Conference  gave  up  part  of  its  territory,  and,  foster- 
ing the  new  Mission  across  the  Bay,  united  its  name 
for  a  time,  wdth  its  own,  and  became  the  Bengal- 
Burma  Conference-  But  the  Bengal-Burma  Con- 
ference was  a  mere  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Bengal 
Conference.  It  had  a  history  of  only  seven  years^ 
between  1893  and  1901.  The  first  session  was  held 
in  Calcutta  on  February  2nd,  1893,  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Thoburn.  The  appointments  given  below  will 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  field  and  the  strength  of 
the  working  force  : — Burma  District — Julius  Smithy 
Presiding  Elder,  Rangoon  ;  Rangoon,  Burmese  Mis- 
sion, Henry  Gershom ;  English  Church,  Julius  Smith, 
John  T.  Robertson  ;  Seamen's  Rest,  to  be  supplied  ; 
Tamil  Mission,  supplied  by  Ezra  Peters  ;  Telugu 
Mission,  supplied  by  Robert  E.  Cuily  ;  Tonghu 
Mission,  supplied  by  S.  Joseph.  Calcutta  District — 
Frank  W.  Warne,  Presiding  Elder,  Calcutta,  Asan- 
sol,  William  P.  Byers  ;  Calcutta  English  Church, 
Frank  W.  Warne;  Bengali  Church,  Sorbanando 
Das,  Ernest  A.  Bell ;  Hindustani  Mission,  Charles 
Dowing  ;  Seamen's  Coffee  Rooms,  supplied  by  George 
Henderson ;  Boys'  School,  to  be  supplied ;  Pakur, 
Neils  Madson;  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Charles 
G.  Conklin,  Agent ;  Bolpur  Mission,  James  P.  Meik. 
Tirhut  District — Henry  Jackson,  Presiding  Elder, 
Muzaffarpur ;  Darbhanga,  supplied  by  Matthew ; 
Muzaffarpur,  Henry  Jackson,  J.  Roberts,  Local 
Preacher;  Samasfcipur,  supphed  by  W.    Peter;  Vil- 
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lage  work,  to  be  supplied ;  Chapra,  supplied  by  C.  L. 
Jacob  ;  Sitamari,  supplied  by  J .  Peter. 

This  was,  as  to  membership,  the  smallest  Method- 
ist Conference  in  the  world,  but  covered  an  immense 
territory  and  contained  within  that  territory  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  India.  Its  Statistical 
Tables  for  1893  showed  93  Indian  Workers,  1,413 
Church  Members,  298  Adherents,  41  Schools  with 
1,665  pupils,  1,508  in  Sunday  School,  and  property 
valued  at  325,000  rupees.  The  Dharamtalla  Street 
Church,  Calcutta,  was  paying,  for  all  purposes,  about 
twenty-five  thousand  rupees  a  year  and  had  the 
largest  congregation  in  the  city.  The  American 
Methodist  Institution,  and  two  Orphanages,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  were  opened  in  Calcutta,  in 
1893.  The  Queen's  Hill  School  for  girls  was  opened 
at  Arcadia,  Darjeeling,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miss  Knowles,  in  1894,  and,  in  1895,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Lee 
organized  the  Dennett  Training  School,  now  known 
as  the  Lee  Memorial  Training  School,  which  has  had 
large  support  from  friends  outside  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  In  October,  1896,  the 
property  at  No.  46,  Dharamtalla  Street,  was  secured 
as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  Calcutta.  In  1897  the  Asansol  Presiding 
Elder's  District  was  formed,  and  William  P.  Byers 
appointed  Presiding  Elder,  and,  in  1900,  the  Calcutta 
Bengali  District  organized,  which  later  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Calcutta  District,  and  a  new  District, 
called  the  Diamond  Harber  District,  formed.  All 
these  changes  and  developments  indicate  life  and 
activity. 
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3.  TAe  Bombay  Conference. — In  1892,  the  mother 
Conference  in  the  South  was  again  divided,  and  the 
Bombay  Conference  was  formed  out  of  its  north- 
western portion,  namely,  out  of  the  Bombay  and 
Sindh  Districts,  and  the  Central  Provinces  District 
of  the  Bengal  Conference,  which,  likewise,  under- 
went re-organization.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
Conference  now  included  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
the  Central  Provinces,  Berars,  that  portion  of  the 
Nizam's  Dominions  north  of  the  Godavery  river,, 
and  all  Central  India  south  of  the  twenty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude.  This,  indeed,  made  a  more 
compact  field,  but,  still,  the  Missionaries  must  work 
in  at  least  half-a-dozen  languages,  and  had  appoint- 
ments as  far  separated  as  Quetta,.  in  Sindh,  and 
Jabalpur,  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  new  Conference  was  organized  in  Bombay  by 
Bishop  Thoburn,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1892> 
The  Charter  Members  were  : — Thomas  S.  Johnson, 
Daniel  0.  Fox,  Wilham  E.  Bobbins,  Clark  P.  Hard. 
John  E.  Robinson,  George  I.  Stone,  William  W, 
Bruere,  William  H.  Stephens,  Gyanoba  Khandaji,. 
Algernon  S.  B.  Yardon,  Thomas  E.  T.  Morton, 
Arthur  W.  Prautch,  Clayton  E.  De  Lameter,  Edwin 
T.  Frease,  George  F.  Hopkins,  Fawcett  E.  N.  Shaw, 
John  O.  Denning,  John  W.  McGregor,  Paul  Singh,. 
Archibald  G.  Gilruth,  Gangadhar  Bhaskar  Kali, 
Charles  G.  Elsam,  William  H.  Grenon,  Horace  A. 
Crane  and  William  E.  L.  Clarke.  There  were  thus 
twenty-five  men  on  the  rolls,  twenty-two  of  whom 
were  Elders,  two  Deacons,  and  one  Probationer,  and 
seven  were  recruited  in    the   country.     Concerning, 
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3.  TAe  Bunihay  Conference. — In  1892,  the  mother 
Conference  in  the  South  was  again  divided,  and  ttie 
Bombay  Conference  was  formed  out  of  its  north- 
western portion,  namely,  out  of  the  ]3ombay  and 
Sindh  Districts,  and  the  Central  Provinces  District 
of  the  Bengal  Conference,  which,  likewise,  under- 
went re-organization.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
Conference  now  included  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
tlie  Central  Provinces,  Berars,  that  portion  of  the 
Nizam's  Dominions  north  of  the  Godavery  river, 
and  all  Central  India  south  of  the  twenty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude.  This,  indeed,  made  a  more 
compact  field,  but,  still,  the  Missionaries  must  work 
in  at  least  half-a-dozen  languages,  and  had  appoint- 
ments as  far  separated  as  Quetta, .  in  Sindh,  and 
Jabalpur,  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  new  Conference  was  organized  in  Bombay  by 
Bishop  Thoburn,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1892.^ 
The  Charter  Members  were  : — Thomas  S.  Johnson, 
Daniel  O.  Fox,  William  E.  Pu^bbins,  Clark  P.  Hard. 
John  E.  Robinson,  George  I.  Stone,  William  W. 
Broere,  William  H.  Stephens,  Gyanoba  Khandaji, 
Algernon  S.  K.  Yardon,  Thomas  E.  T.  Morton, 
Arthur  W.  Prautch,  Clayton  E.  De  Lameter,  Edwin 
T.  Frease,  George  F.  Hopkins,  Fawcett  E.  N.  Shaw, 
John  O.  Denning,  John  AV.  McGregor,  Paul  Singh, 
Archibald  G.  Gilruth,  Gangadhar  Jjha.skar  Kali, 
Charles  G.  Elsam,  William  H.  Grenon,  Horace  A. 
Crane  and  William  E.  L.  Clatke.  There  were  thus 
twenty-five  men  on  the  rolls,  twenty-two  of  whom 
were  Elders,  two  Deacons,  and  one  Probationer,  and 
seven  were  recruited  in    the   country.     Concerning 
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the  personnel  of  the  Conference,  William  E.  Robbins, 
a  Chi^rter  Member,  has  written  : ."  Of  the  twenty-five 
nam^s  on  the  rolls  of  this  new  Conference  only 
seven  had  not  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  South  India 
-Conference.  Of  all  the  forfcy-five  who  have  at  one 
time  or  another  belonged  to  the  Conference  only 
two-thirds  now  remain  after  the  setting  off,  last 
year,  of  the  Central  Provinces  District  to  a  new 
Mission  Conference,  and  of  these,  only  twenty-five 
are  in  the  effective  ranks  ;  so  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Conference  is  overmanned,  though  now  restricted 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Nay,  with  the  work 
going  on  as  it  has  for  the  past  ten  years,  especially 
in  the  Gujarat  District,  we  are  still  undermanned." 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  growth  of  the  work 
in  this  field  may  be  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 
Paid  male  workers  have  increased  from  49  to  342  ; 
members  and  probationers  from  440  to  12,194,  and 
converts  from  695  to  30,200  !  The  value  of  property 
has  increased  from  Ks.  186,600  to  Bs.  404,005. 
Less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Conference  came  from  the  Missionary  Society. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Conference 
there  were  three  Districts,  viz.,  the  Nerbudda  Valley, 
Bombay,  and  Siadh.  The  great  centres  continued 
to  be,  for  some  time,  Bombay  and  Poona.  In 
Bombay  there  were  five  great  centres  of  activity, 
namely.  Bo  wen  Memorial  Church,  Grant  Road 
Church,  and  Mazagon,  the  Gujarati,  Marathi  and 
Hindustani  Circuits,  the  Seamen's  Best,  and  the 
Publishing  House.  In  Poona,  were  the  English 
Church,   the    Orphanages,  the  Taylor  High  Schools, 
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and  the  Maratbi  work.  In  this  city  Daniel  0.  Fox 
continued  to  be  a  power  fotgood.  Born  in  Cama- 
joharie,  New  York,  in  1835,  educated  at  the  north- 
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western  University  and  Garrett    Biblical  Institute, 

Evanston,   Illinois,  he  arrived  in  India,  December 
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the  personnel  of  the  Conference,  William  E.  bobbins, 
a  Charter  Member,  has  written  :  "  Of  the  twenty-five 
nam^s  on  the  rolls  of  this  new  Conference  only 
seven  had  not  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  South  India 
Conference.  Of  all  the  forty-five  who  have  at  one 
time  or  another  belonged  to  the  Conference  only 
two-thirds  now  remain  after  the  setting  off,  last 
year,  of  the  Central  Provinces  District  to  a  new 
Mission  Conference,  and  of  these,  only  twenty-five 
are  in  the  effective  ranks  ;  so  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Conference  is  overmanned,  though  now  restricted 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Nay,  with  the  work 
going  on  as  it  has  for  the  past  ten  years,  especially 
in  the  Gujarat  District,  we  are  still  undermanned." 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  growth  of  the  work 
in  this  field  may  be  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 
Paid  male  workers  have  increased  from  49  to  84-2  ; 
members  and  probationers  from  440  to  1"2,194,  and 
converts  from  ()95  to  80,200  !  The  value  of  property 
has  increased  from  lis.  185,000  to  lis.  404,005. 
Less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Conference  came  from  the  Missionary  Society. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Conference 
there  were  three  lJ>istricts,  riz.,  the  Nerbudda  Valley, 
Bombay,  and  Siiidh.  The  great  centres  continued 
to  be,  for  some  time,  Bombay  and  Poona.  In 
Bombay  there  were  five  great  centres  of  activity, 
namely,  Bowen  Memorial  Church,  Grant  Koad 
Church,  and  Mazagon,  the  Gujarati,  Marathi  and 
Hindustani  Circuits,  the  Seamen's  Best,  and  the 
Publishing  House.  In  Poona,  were  the  English 
Church,   the    Orphanages,  the  Taylor  High  Schools, 
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and  the  Maratbi  work.  In  this  city  Daniel  0.  Fox 
continued  to  be  a  power  for  good.  Born  in  Cama- 
joharie,  New  York,  in  1835,  educated  at  the  north- 
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western  University  and  Garrett    Biblical  Institute, 
Evanston,   Illinois,  he  arrived   in  India,  December 
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1st,  1872.  Thenceforward  his  work  was  in  both 
English  and  the  Vernacular  in  Poona  and  Bombay, 
especially,  much  of  the  time  as  Presiding  Elder,  until 
his  retirement  after  thirty-three  years  of  faithful 
service,  in  1905. 


THOMAS  S.  JOHNSON. 


In  the  Nerbadda  Valley,  Thomas  S.  Johnson  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  work.  At  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bombay  Conference  Dr.  Johnson  had 
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already  had  thirty  years'  service  in  India.  Born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1833,  he  arrived  in  India  in  1863, 
and  laboured  in  North  India  for  ten  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Boys'  Orphanage  at  Shahjahanpur, 
then  tv^ro  years  in  Kumaon,  one  year,  1877,  in  Budaon 
and  from  1878  to  1880  at  Shahjahanpur  again,  and 
was  then  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Oudh 
District,  in  1881,  which  position  he  filled  till  1890, 
Upon  his  return  from  leave  he  was  transferred  from 
the  North  India  Conference  to  the  Bombay  Confer- 
ence and  stationed  at  Jabalpur  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since  as  Presiding  Elder,  doing  effi- 
cient service.  At  Jabalpur,  Narsinghpur,  Khandwa, 
Nagpur  and  Kampti  there  have  grown  up  Churches, 
Orphanages  and  Schools.  In  1895,  openings  began  to 
appear  in  various  parts  of  the  Conference  and  con- 
verts began  to  multiply.  Edwin  P.  Prease,  who  had 
arrived  in  India,  January  the  3rd,  1888,  and  was 
Pastor  in  Bombay,  was  transferred  to  Baroda,  the 
capital  of  the  Native  State  of  that  name,  248  miles 
North  of  Bombay,  and  soon  there  began  to  be  some 
ingathering.  By  1895,  the  work  had  so  grown  that 
the  Circuit  was  made  into  a  District  with  Mr.  Prease 
as  Presiding  Elder,  and  the  mass  movement  com- 
menced in  the  villages.  During  the  great  famine  of 
1899  and  1900  the  Gujarat  Missionaries,  Messrs. 
Prease,  Park,  Hudson  (who  died  of  Cholera),  Ward, 
and  others,  gave  themselves  unsparingly  to  the  work 
of  fainine  relief  and  rescued  many  thousands  from 
starvation.  Out  of  this  famine  grew  the  great 
Orphanages  at  Baroda,  Nadiad  and  Godhra,  and 
many  thousands  out  of  gratitude  gave  themselves  to 
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1st,  1872.  Thenceforward  his  work  was  in  both 
English  and  the  Vernacular  in  Poena  and  Bombay, 
especially,  much  of  the  time  as  Presiding  Elder,  until 
his  retirement  after  thirty-three  years  of  faithful 
service,  in  1905. 


THO:\IAS  S.  JOHNSON. 

In  the  Nerbadda  Valley,  Thomas  S.  Johnson  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  work.  At  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bombay  Conference  Dr.  Johnson  had 
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already  had  thirty  years'  service  in  India.  Born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1833^  he  arrived  in  India  in  1863, 
and  laboured  in  North  India  for  ten  years  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Boys'  Orphanage  at  Shahjahanpur, 
then  two  years  in  Kumaon,  one  year,  1877,  in  Budaon 
and  from  1878  to  1880  at  Shahjahanpur  again,  and 
was  then  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Oudh 
District,  in  1881,  which  position  he  filled  till  1890, 
Upon  his  return  from  leave  he  was  transferred  from 
the  North  India  Conference  to  the  Bombay  Confer- 
ence and  stationed  at  Jabalpur  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since  as  Presiding  Elder,  doing  effi- 
cient service.  At  Jabalpur,  Narsinghpur,  Khandwa, 
Nagpur  and  Kampti  there  have  grown  up  Churches, 
Orphanages  and  Schools.  In  1895,  openings  began  to 
appear  in  various  parts  of  the  Conference  and  con- 
verts began  to  multiply.  Edwin  F.  Frease,  who  had 
arrived  in  India,  January  the  3rd,  1888,  and  was 
Pastor  in  Bombay,  was  transferred  to  Baroda,  the 
capital  of  the  Native  State  of  that  name,  248  miles 
North  of  Bombay,  and  soon  there  began  to  be  some 
ingathering.  By  1895,  the  work  had  so  grown  that 
the  Circuit  was  made  into  a  District  with  Mr.  Frease 
as  Presiding  Elder,  and  the  mass  movement  com- 
menced in  the  villages.  During  the  great  famine  of 
1899  and  1900  the  Gujarat  Missionaries,  Messrs. 
Frease,  Park,  Hudson  (who  died  of  Cholera),  Ward, 
and  others,  gave  themselves  unsparingly  to  the  work 
of  famine  relief  and  rescued  many  thousands  fron 
starvation.  Out  of  this  famine  grew  the  great 
Orphanages  at  Baroda,  Nadiad  and  Godhra,  and 
many  thousands  out  of  gratitude  gave  themselves  to 
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Christ.     Mr,  Frease  has  thus   reported  the   growth 
of  the  work  up  to  1903  : — 

The  traveller,  plodding  along  the  hot  and  dusty 
road  mile  after  mile,  in  his  fatigue  and  discomfort,  is 
apt  not  to  appreciate  the  progress  he  has  made ; 
whereas  an  occasional  halt  at  some  suitable  place  to 
contemplate  what  has  been  accomplished  is  helpful 
and  inspiring.  It  is  now  two  quadrenniuras  since 
the  Gujarat  District  was  formed,  and  a  point  has 
been  reached  where  a  retrospect  and  comparison 
should  be  helpful. 

Geographically,  the  Gujarat  District  is  composed 
of  the  Province  of  Gujarat,  including  Kathiawar,  and 
measures  approximately  320  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and,  on  an  average,  about  220  miles  from  east 
to  west,  or  70,400  square  miles,  the  population  being 
about  9,000,000.  But  the  Mission,  as  yet,  is  effect- 
ively occupying  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Province. 
Beginning  at  Baroda,  as  a  centre,  there  has  been  a 
steady  expansion  from  year  to  year,  until  now  the 
territory  actually  occupied  is  about  110  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  84  miles  from  north  to  south,  or 
about  9,000  square  miles.  But  it  is  significant  that 
the  field  is  in  the  heart  of  Gujarat,  and  embraces 
Baroda,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  Native  State  in 
the  Province,  as  well  as  Ahmedabad,  which  is  the 
administrative,  commercial,  and  educational  centre 
of  British  Gujarat.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  steady 
policy  has  been  to  follow  the  lines  of  natural,  or 
rather  providential,  growth,  and  to  work  systemati- 
cally the  area  occupied,  rather  than  to  take  up 
widely  separated  points     and     thus   dissipate   our 
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Christ.     Mr.  Frease  has  thus   reported   the   growth 
of  the  work  up  to  1903  : — 

The  traveller,  plodding  along  the  hot  and  dasty 
road  mile  after  mile,  in  his  fatigue  and  discomfort,  is 
apt  not  to  appreciate  the  progress  he  has  made ; 
whereas  an  occasional  halt  at  some  suitable  place  to 
contemplate  what  has  been  accomplished  is  helpful 
and  inspiring.  It  is  now  two  quadrenniums  since 
the  Gujarat  District  was  formed,  and  a  point  has 
been  reached  where  a  retrospect  and  comparison 
should  be  helpful. 

Geographically,  the  Gujarat  District  is  composed 
of  the  Province  of  Gujarat,  including  Kathiawar,  and 
measures  approximately  320  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and,  on  an  average,  about  •220  miles  from  east 
to  west,  or  70,400  square  miles,  the  population  being 
about  9,000,000.  But  the  Mission,  as  yet,  is  effect- 
ively occupying  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Province. 
Beginning  at  Baroda,  as  a  centre,  there  has  been  a 
steady  expansion  from  year  to  year,  until  now  the 
territory  actually  occupied  is  about  110  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  84  miles  from  north  to  south,  or 
about  9,000  square  miles.  But  it  is  significant  that 
the  field  is  in  the  heart  of  Gujarat,  and  embraces 
Baroda,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  Native  State  in 
the  Province,  as  well  as  Ahmedabad,  which  is  the 
administrative,  commercial,  and  educational  centre 
of  British  Gujarat.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  steady 
policy  has  been  to  follow  the  lines  of  natural,  or 
rather  providential,  growth,  and  to  work  systemati- 
cally the  area  occupied,  rather  than  to  take  up 
widely  separated   points     and     thus    dissipate    our 
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energies.  It  was  considered  inevitable  that  a  strong 
work  established  in  the  heart  of  Gujarat  would  soon 
expand  to  reach  even  to  its  borders,  and  the  History 
of  the  past  eight  years  tends  to  demonstrate  the 
correctness  of  this  position. 

The  mass  nrovement  in  Gujarat  began  early  in 
1895,  whereas  the  District  was  formed  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  comparison 
should  be  made  from  the  former  period.  But  it  will 
be  sufficiently  striking  from  the  latter.  At  the  end 
of  1895  there  were  in  Gujarat  connected  with  this 
Mission  496  Christians ;  at  the  end  of  1899  there 
were  5,321,  while  at  the  present  time  (1903)  there 
are  nearly  16,000  baptized  Christians,  and  some  5,000 
instructed  candidates  awaiting  baptism.  The  in- 
crease during  the  first  quadrennium  was  almost 
exactly  tenfold  ;  that  during  the  past  quadrennium 
over  threefold,  or,  if  the  candidates  awaiting 
baptism  be  counted,  more  than  fourfold,  in  spite  of 
the  terribly  heavy  plague  and  famine  mortality. 

In  1895,  1,472  Sunday  School  scholars  were 
reported,  in  1899,  3,813,  and  at  present,  15,628. 
Here  the  gain  was  only  about  threefold  during  the 
first  period,  while  during  the  present  quadrennium 
it  has  teen  over  fourfold,  which,  in  comparison  witK 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  community  is  exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

In  1895,  the  total  enrolment  in  all  our  Schools 
was  481,  in  1899,  2,450,  and  at  present,  5,000  :  the 
numbers  increasing  fourfold,  the  first  period,  and 
twofold,  the  second,  the  plague  and  famine  having 
particularly  affected  this  branch  of  work. 
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In  1895,  we  had  at  Baroda  a  Boys'  Boarding 
School  containing  about  35  boys,  and  a  Girls' 
Boarding  School  numbering  23,  these  numbers  in- 
creasing in  1899  to  136  and  127,  respectively,  while 
at  present  in  the  Boys'  Orphanages  at  Baroda  and 
Nadiad  there  are  640  boys  and  in  the  Girls'  Orphan- 
ages at  Baroda  and  Godhra  there  are  550  girls.  In 
1895,  neither  of  the  two  schools  then  existing  had 
suitable  quarters-  To-day  all  our  four  large  orphan- 
ages have  buildings  of  ample  accommodation  admir- 
ably adapted  to  their  work. 

In  1895,  the  total  collected  for  Ministerial  Support 
was  61  rupees,  in  1899,  847  rupees,  and  during  the 
present  year  2,574  rupees,  the  latter  in  the  face  of 
protracted  famine,  hard  times,  and  pestilence. 

In  1895,  our  work  was  established  in  only  about  ten 
villages,  including  Baroda  ;  in  1899,  in  165  villages 
and  towns,  and,  at  the  present  time,  in  550 ;  the 
increase  for  the  first  four  years  being  155,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  nearly  400. 

In  1895,  there  were  36  Gujarati  Workers,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  raw  villagers  just  taken  on  ; 
in  1899,  there  were  143,  while  at  the  last  District 
Conference,  350  were  appointed,  a  gain  of  107 
during  the  first  period,  and  207  during  the  second 
period. 

But  the  advance  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  workers 
to  which  reference  already  has  been  made,  has  been 
even  more  wonderful  than  that  of  numbers.  To 
those  who  remembered  our  first  District  Conference 
in  1896,  the  recent  one  was  a  source  of  wonder  and 
praise.     From  what   was  then   practically    an  unor- 
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ganized  gro^ap  of  untrained  and  ignorant  workers 
this  great  Conference  had  developed,  and  it  did  its 
work  systematically,  effectively,  and  easily.  Men 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  ignorant,  superstitious 
idolaters,  took  their  part  intelligently,  and  with 
order,  in  the  business  before  them.  In  the  place  of 
the  vacant  look  so  characteristic  of  the  depressed 
classes  in  heathen  lands,  there  was  an  alertness  and 
comprehensive  interest  more  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  "West.  These  men,  in  their  several  degrees, 
of  course,  know  their  work,  and  are  increasingly 
realizing  their  wonderful  privileges  and  their  great 
responsibilities  as  leaders  in  the  Church  and  messen- 
gers of  Christ.  The  character  and  tone  of  the 
reports  evinced  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
work,  a  grasp  of  detail,  and  an  appreciation  of 
responsibility  not  hitherto  reached.  It  was  easier, 
too,  to  deal  with  questions  of  discipline.  The 
Conference  is  "determined  to  be  right  on  moral 
questions,  and  to  require  its  licentiates  to  be  true 
men  of  God.  And  what  is  true  of  the  men  is  true 
of  the  women.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  position  of 
women  in  this  land,  their  progress  has  been,  if  any- 
thing, more  remarkable.  As  he  looked  into  the  faces 
of  these  men  from  day  to  day  the  writer  often  wished 
that  the  critics  of  foreign  Missions  might  have  seen 
what  he  saw,  and  have  been  able  to  make  the 
comparisons  he  was  able  to  make.  Victory  was  in 
the  air  ;  better  stilJ,  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  all  those 
present,  and  that  victory,  too,  which  is  from  above. 
Thus  the  retrospect.  But  the  wise  traveller  glances 
forward,  as  well  as  backward,  and  so  should  we. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  we  are  now  occupying 
9,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  heart  of 
Gujarat.  But  on  all  sides  the  movement  refuses  to 
accept  limitations,  and  seeks  to  escape  from  its  pre- 
sent boundaries.  To  the  north,  it  has  swept  past 
Ahmedabad,  and  is  spreading  in  the  great  unoccupied 
territory  to  the  north  and  east.  To  the  east,  it  is 
invading  the  Bhil  country  beyond  Godhra  and  moving 
south,  as  well ;  to  the  south  and  west  of  Baroda  the 
movement  is  taking  us  into  regions  unoccupied ;  and 
to  the  west,  from  Nadiad  and  Vaso  it  is  reaching  out 
toward  the  great  peninsula  of  Kathiawar,  with  its 
3,000,000  souls,  one  of  the  fields  to  the  need  of  which 
the  last  Decennial  Conference  called  particular  at- 
tention. 

From  the  standpoints  of  Mission  work,  the 
Gujaratis,  or,  at  least,  large  masses  of  them,  are 
peculiarly  accessible  and  receptive.  The  classes  from 
which  the  bulk  of  our  converts  have  thus  far  come, 
number  about  700,000,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, they  all  appear  to  be  as  accessible  as  those  al- 
ready reached.  But  we  have  obtained  entrance 
among  certain  other  classes  numbering  approximately 
1,400,000,  though  the  work  among  them  has  not  yet 
gained  the  same  momentum.  So  that  the  classes- 
actually  accessible  to  us  in  the  Province,  andj  all  of 
whom  it  appears  certain  would,  as  a  whole,  come  in 
as  fast  as  effectively  reached,  number  approximately, 
2,000,000  souls,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total 
population,  constituting  the  greatest  open-door  at 
present  before  the  Church,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  millions  are  awaiting  us,  the    doors  are  wide 
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open,    but  are   we  ready  to  possess  the   land  ?     It 
appears   to   me   that    God  would   have  us  make  na 
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mistake  here.  Intrenched  with  a  host  of  20,000  at 
the  strategic  centre,  with  great  Institutions  ready  and 
preparing  for  the  training  of  our  youth,  teachers  and 
preachers ;  with  our  Sunday  Schools  for  the  religious. 
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and  the  Day  Schools  for  the  secular  training  of  our 
-converts,  and  with  a  host  of  350  eager  Workers, 
whose  numbers  and  effectiveness  are  increasing  daily, 
what  may  we  not  expect  during  the  two  quadren- 
niums  to  come,  if  our  beloved  Church  but  hear  our 
<;ry  and  give  us  the  Missionaries  and  the  means  to 
push  the  fight !  I  firmly  believe  the  achievements  of 
the  past  to  be  but  the  promise  of  the  future.  Mar- 
vellous as  has  been  the  movement,  still  more  marvel- 
Jous  has  been  the  way  we  have  been  led.  Many  times 
have  the  difficulties  seemed  about  to  swallow  us  up, 
•often  has  it  seemed  impossible  that  we  should  be  able 
to  provide  the  means ;  but  at  the  right  time  every  ob- 
stacle has  been  swept  away  and  our  requirements  at 
least  reasonably  supplied.  This  work  is  surely  of 
•God ;  hence  will  it  certainly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  Evil  One,  work  out  His  purpose,  and 
triumph." 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  in  the  whole  Confer- 
ence there  are  14,135  Communicants,  and  a  Chris- 
tian community  of  19,668  ;  of  whom  18,063  are  in 
the  Gujarat  District.  Two  recent  events  are  of  un- 
usual interest,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the  Florence  B. 
Nicholson  School  of  Theology  at  Baroda,  by  Bishop 
Robinson,  on  the  9th  of  March.  This  School  is  the 
:gift  of  Mr.  George  E.  Nicholson,  of  lola,  Kansas,  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  and  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  work  in  Gujarat. 
The  second  event  was  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  William  Taylor  Memorial  Church,  in  succes- 
sion to  the  time-honored  Grant  Boad  Church,  now 
no  longer  central,  at  its  new  site,  Clare   Eoad,    By- 
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cuUa,  Bombay,  by  Bishops  Robinson  and  Warne,  on 
the  16th  of  March. 

4.  The  Central  Provinces  Mission  Conference. — 
The  Central  Provinces  Mission  Conference  was 
organized  by  Bishop  Warne  at  Khandwa,  January 
27th,  1905,  by  uniting  the  Central  Provinces  District 
of  the  Bombay  Conference  and  the  Godavery  and 
Baipur  Districts  of  the  South  India  Conference. 
It  includes  the  Central  Provinces,  with  their  feuda- 
tory States,  Berar,  a  section  of  the  southern  part  of 
Central  India,  and  a  section  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Nizam's  Dominions.  This  field  was  divided  into 
three  Presiding  Elders'  Districts,  viz.,  Central  Prov- 
inces, Godavery,  and  Raipur,  with  Thomas  S. 
Johnson,  Charles  B.  Ward,  and  George  K.  Gilder, 
respectively,  Presiding  Elders.  The  appointments 
made  will  indicate  the  centres  of  work  and  the 
Missionaries  working  on  the  feld  : — 

Basim  : — Valentine  G.  McMurry  and  Mrs.  Celia 
F.  McMurry. 

Eingoli  : — William  A.  Moore. 

Jabalpiir  .-—Frank  R.  Felt,  M.D.,  William  H. 
Grenon  and  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Grenon,  Thomas  S. 
Johnson,  m.d.  Misses  Louise  Heafer,  Nettie  M. 
Hyde,  and  Mrs.  Alma  H.  Holland. 

Kampti  : — WiUiam  D.  Waller  and  Mrs.  Annie 
N.  Waller. 

Khandwa : — David  G.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Martha 
Abbott,  and  Misses  Anna  R.  Elicker  and  Mabel 
Liossing. 

Narsinghpur  : — Howard  A.  Musser  and  Mrs. 
Musser. 
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Baipur  : — George  K.  Gilder  and  Mrs.  Louise 
B.  Gilder,  Carl  F.  H.  Giise  and  Miss  Emily  L. 
Harvey. 

Yellandu  : — Charles  B.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
W.  Ward. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Conference  held  by 
Bishop  Warne  at  Jabalpur,  on^the  14th  of  December, 
1905,  the  Districts  were  arranged  as  follows,  viz.,  the 
Central  Provinces,  Marathi,  and  Jabalpur  Districts, 
with  Thomas  S.  Johnson,  Presiding  Elder,  the 
Godavery  District,  with  Charles  B.  Ward,  Presiding 
Elder,  and  the  Raipur  District,  with  George  K. 
Gilder,  Presiding  Elder.  Although  this  is  a  new 
Mission  Conference  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
work,  nor  are  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Districts 
new  men.  Dr.  Johnson  came  to  India  in  1863,  Mr, 
Ward  in  1877,  and  Mr.  Gilder  was  born  in  India. 
Moreover,  all  three  are  men  of  large  and  varied 
experience  and  had  practically  built  up  the  work 
over  which  they  are  now  presiding. 

In  1892,  Bishop  Thoburn  thus  described  this 
field  : — "  The  Central  Provinces  occupy  the  actual 
centre  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  name  is  applied 
politically  to  a  group  of  small  Provinces  adminis- 
tered by  a  Chief  Commissioner,  who  has  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Nagpur.  The  Provinces  are 
divided  into  four  divisions,  each  supervised  by  a 
Commissioner,  with  eighteen  smaller  districts,  having 
the  usual  quota  of  Magistrates  and  other  District 
officers.  The  Nerbada  river  flows  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
Nerbada  Valley  District  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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Presiding  Elders'  Districts  of  the  Bengal  Conference. 
A  railway  connects  the  Stations  occupied  by  us  in 
this  valley,  and  affords  many  advantages  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work."  Clark  P.  Hard,  who  had 
come  out  to  India  in  1874,  and  had  done  much  good 
work  in  Madras,  was  Presiding  Elder  in  this  Valley 
for  a  number  of  years  and  gathered  numerous 
converts  at  Jabalpur,  Narsinghpur,  Harda,  Khandwa, 
Berhampur,  and  at  Nagpur  and  Kampti.  Dr. 
Johnson  succeeded  Mr.  Hard  at  Jabalpur  in  1892, 
and  has  been  a  successful  Presiding  Elder  and 
Evangelist  in  the  Central  Provinces  ever  since,  part 
of  the  time  presiding  over  two  Districts,  as  at 
present.  Mr.  Gilder  joined  the  work  in  1874, 
became  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Hyderabad  District, 
in  1891,  and  has  lived  for  many  years  at  Raipur 
which  work  he  has  built  up  into  a  District.  Charles 
B.  Ward,  the  well-known  pioneer  Missionary  in 
South  India,  has  worked  for  many  years  at  Yellandu, 
and  in  those  parts,  on  self-supporting  lines,  and 
with  great  success,  He  works,  especially,  among 
the  hill  tribes  and  aborigines,  and  knows  the 
Godavery  region  well.  Concerning  his  District  he 
reports : 

*•'  More  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  with 
a  population  of  a  million  souls  speaking  four  differ- 
ent languages,  the  District  remains  a  large  and 
deeply  interesting  field  for  Missionary  labour.  The 
Telugu  language  commands  the  western  part  of  the 
field  without  a  rival.  The  Oriya  language  prevails 
in  the  east,  and  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  and  the  unwritten 
language   of  the  aborigines,    rule  in  Bastar  State. 
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However,  the  Oriya,  Hindi,  and  speech  of  the  abori- 
gines, overlap  and  intermingle  to  a  large  extent. 

The  entire  District  might  be  termed  a  forest,  or 
hill  region.  Probably  many  would  call  it  a  *  jungle.*" 
But,  as  year  after  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
travel  this  region  of  country,  I  have  become  more 
and  more  thankful  for  the  absence  of  shadeless  plains, 
ill-watered,  and  visited  with  high  temperatures  and 
hot  winds.  God  has  given  us  a  goodly  heritage^ 
The  rugged  tree-covered  hills,  running  streams^ 
beautiful  scenery,  singing  birds,  and  even  the  wild 
animals  help  to  cheer  us.  In  the  west,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  Godavery  valley,  at  300  to  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  know  what  heat  is.  But  the 
Bastar  plateau,  averaging  2,000  feet  above  salt  water,, 
provides  us  a  climate  we  can  work  in  the  year  round,, 
though  it  is  a  bit  wet  during  the  rains.  A  meagre 
thirty  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions 
creates  a  necessity  for  great  tanks  for  water  storage. "' 

At  Narsinghpar,  Khandwa,  and  Jabalpur  there  are 
large  Orphanages  and  Schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls  which  have  grown  up  in  famine  times.  At 
Narsinghpur  the  Hardwicke  Christian  Boys'  School 
and  Orphanage,  now  superintended  by  Mr.  Aldrich,. 
has  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  boys,  most  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  industrial   work. 

In  Basim  a  number  of  Christian  families  have 
been  settled  upon  land  secured  from  Government. 
They  have  built  houses  and  commenced  cultivation. 
The  land  is  of  good  quality,  the  community  enjoy 
good  health  and  are  very  sanguine  of  success.  Some 
of  the  older  boys  of  the  Berhampur  Orphanage  have 
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brought  under  cultivation  about  half  of  the  twa 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  belonging  to  the  Orphanage, 
and  have  good  crops.  In'  Soghini  village,  in  Nar- 
singhpur  district,  purchased  a  few  years  ago,  about 
eighty  acres  encumbered  by  cultivators'  rights  v^^ere 
voluntarily  resigned  by  the  party,  and  boys  from 
Narsinghpur  Orphanage  are  being  settled  there.  The 
Government  has  kindly  added  seventy-five  acres  to 
the  village.  The  work  at  Basim  was  made  over  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  about  twelve  year& 
ago,  which  came  about  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  work  at  Basim  was  commenced  in  1877  by 
Miss  Lucy  Drake,  (now  the  widow  of  the  late 
William  B.  Osborn.  Misses  Wheeler  and  Sisson 
took  up  the  work  and  carried  it  on  till  the  end  of 
1884,  when  William  A.  Moore,  of  the  South  India 
Conference,  married  Miss  Wheeler,  and  felt  led  of 
God  to  join  her  in  her  work  at  Basim.  After  Dr. 
Charles  Cullis,  of  Boston,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  work,  died,  the  Board  of  Control,  appointed  by 
him,  made  over  the  work  and  Missionaries  in  1894,. 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Felt,  at  the  last  Conference,  wa& 
transferred  from  Narsinghpur  to  Jabalpur.  He  had 
come  to  India  on  the  29th  of  December,  1894,  and 
laboured  at  Jabalpur,  Khandwa,  and  at  Narsingh- 
pur since  1901.  The  illness  of  Mrs.  Felt  neces- 
sitated his  return  to  America  in  1905^  where  Mrs. 
Felt  passed  away  on  the  30th  of  June. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Bubonic  Plague  has 
been  ravaging  various  parts  of  India,  and  in  some 
places  has  greatly  interfered  with  Mission  work.     It 
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has  been  especially  severe  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  two  years  ago  was  very  severe  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  Concerning  this  visitation  Dr.  Johnson 
has  w^ritten  : — 

"  Upon  returning  from  Conference  last  December 
the  distressing  report  was  current  that  plague  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  city.  Though  it  had 
been  doing  its  deadly  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  years,  the  Central  Provinces  had  suffered 
but  little  up  to  that  time.  It  broke  out  in  Jabalpur 
in  November,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts 
v^hich  were  put  forth  to  stay  it,  it  spread  through 
the  v^hole  city,  and  into  many  compounds  in  the 
Station,  as  well  as  into  many  villages.  The  people 
became  panic-stricken,  and  great  numbers — probably 
half  the  population — left  the  city.  The  number 
remaining  did  not  exceed  50,000.  The  daily  death- 
rate  reached  one  hundred  and  twenty,  at  which  rate 
the  entire  population  would  have  been  wiped  out  in 
little  more  than  one  year.  Thousands  of  houses: 
W'ere  closed,  whole  streets  were  forsaken,  and  busi- 
ness was  quite  paralyzed.  The  great  anxiety  and 
fear  which  prevailed  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  such  a  condition  the 
people  would  be  eager  to  hear  the  Gospel  message, 
but  for  some  months  this  was  not  the  case.  In  the 
beginning  the  people  called  upon  their  gods  and  did 
much  to  appease  them,  but  soon  despaired  of  receiv- 
ing any  help  even  from  them.  The  report  became 
current  that  the  Government  was  anxious  to  reduce 
the  population  of  the  country  and  was  disseminating 
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the  plague  for  that  purpose.    Instead  of  appreciating 
the  humane  efforts  of  the  Government    to    stay   the 
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disease,    and   to   give    every   possible  relief  to  the 
people,   multitudes    believed   these   vicious  reports, 
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The  attitude  of  the  people  became  so  threatening, 
that  the  relief  measures  had  to  be  greatly  modified, 
or  altogether  abandoned.  Our  Christians  and  all  of 
our  Schools  were  wonderfully  preserved.  We  did 
what  we  could  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  and  carefully 
disinfected  their  houses,  then  looked  to  God  for  His 
protection.  'In  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength.' 

The  people  could  not  understand  why  so  few 
Christians  suffered  from  the  scourge,  when  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  neighbours  were  cut  down  all 
around  them.  Though  we  offered  to  disinfect  their 
houses  without  cost  to  them,  only  one  family  would 
allow  it  to  be  done.  After  great  delay  a  Muhammadan 
neighbour  asked  for  medicine  for  a  sick  child.  The 
child  recovered,  when  a  few  others  asked  for  medi- 
cine. Before  the  plague  was  stayed,  however,  a 
great  change  was  generally  apparent  among  the 
people.  Many  of  them  declared  that  their  gods  were 
helpless  and  useless.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
plague  was  in  Jabalpur  it  prevailed  in  Berhampur 
and  Nagpur.  Later  in  the  year  it  broke  out  in  many 
other  places,  and  is  still  spreading. 

Evangelistic,  as  well  as  Day  School  and  Sunday 
School  work,  has  been  greatly  hindered  throughout 
the  District.  Oar  workers  so  far  have  been  spared 
from  the  scourge  of  the  plague,  though  three  have 
died  from  other  causes.  Three  of  our  Christians 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  plague." 
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PAET  II 
IN  THE  NOETH 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  NORTH  INDIA.  CONFEBENCE 

In  1876,  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Mission  was 
erected  into  the  South  India  Confereace  and  for  the 
sake  o£  geographical  distinction  the  name  of  the 
India  Conference  was  designated  the  North  India 
Conference,  which,  indeed,  was  clearly  descriptive  of 
its  territory.  The  history  of  the  Conference  has  al- 
ready been  traced  up  to  1874,  when  it  became  the  India 
Conference  and  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  evangelism. 
William  Taylor  was  present  at  the  Conference  which 
met  in  Shahjahanpur,  on  the  Gth  of  January,  J 875, 
but  soon  afterward  left  India  never  to  return.  In 
1874,  the  "  Memorial  School"  for  boys  was  opened 
ac  Cawnpur,  of  which  Henry  Jackson  was  the  first 
Principal.  The  school  continued  until  1889,  when 
the  Girls'  High  School,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  same  year,  acquired  the  property  and  took 
over  the  primary  department,  the  other  departments 
being  closed.  In  1880,  "Oak  Openings"  Boys'  High 
School  was  opened  at  Naini  Tai,  and  in  1881 
"  Wellesley"  Girls'  High  School  established.  Miss 
Emma  L.  Knowles  being  the  first  Principal,  suc- 
ceeded by  xVIiss  Sarah  A.  Easton,  who  has  conducted 
the  school  with  brilliant  success  ever  since.  In  1866, 
the  centennial   year   of   American  Methodism,    the 
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Conference  considered  the  matter  of  establishing  a 
College  in  the  Mission,  and  in  the  following  year  a- 
Committee,   or    Board    of   Trustees,   composed    of 


HKlSiHY  MAN  SELL, 
1874. 

Messrs.  Thomas,  Johnson,  and  Thoburn,  was  appoint- 
ed, which  reported  in  1868  an  endowment  fund  of  ten 
thousand  Eupees.  The  school  was  opened  under  the 
Principalship  of  Henry  Mansell,  on  February  the 
1st,  1877,  in  a  small   house    on  the   Mission  com- 
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pound.    Brenton  H.  Badley  was  Principal  of  the 
school  from  1878  till   bis  death,  on  November  the 
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20th,  1891,  except  during  1888  and  1884,  when  home 
on  leavej  daring  which  time  Dr.  Waugb  was  Princi- 
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pal.  Brenton  Hamline  Badley  was  born  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1849,  at  Monmouth,  Indiana,  and  died  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1891.  He  was  educated  at 
Simson  College,  (1870),  and  at  Garnett  Biblical 
Institute  (1872)  and  arrived  in  India  in  1872.  Of 
the  nineteen  years  of  faithful  service  given  to  India, 
fifteen  were  given  to  Lucknovv  largely  in  the  found- 
ing and  developing  of  the  Christian  College  and  in 
useful  literary  work.  He  saw  the  school  become  the 
Centennial  High  School  in  1882,  and  raised  to  the 
College  grade  under  the  name  of  "  The  Lucknow 
Christian  College"  on  July,  the  2nd,  1888.  Seven 
acres  of  elevated  land  adjoining  "  the  Residency" 
were  secured  in  1883,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
High  School  building  laid  on  May  the  1st,  1883,  and 
the  building  occupied  on  the  1st  of  November. 
Government  gave  a  valuable  site  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  the  College  building  was  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1891,  and  the  Foundation  Stone 
laid  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  on  the  6th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  building  formally  opened  for  Col- 
lege purposes  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vinces on  the  31st  of  October,  1892.  In  memory  of 
its  liberal  patron,  the  late  James  M,  Eeid,  for  many 
years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  its  name  was  changed  in  1894,  to  the  Reid 
Christian  College.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Badley  the 
following  have  served  as  Principals,  viz.,  William  A. 
Mansell  (1892—1896);  Charles  L.  Bare  (1897— 
1901);  J.  N.  West  (1902-1903);  Charles  L.  Bare, 
(1904  to  the  present). 
In  1880,    the    South   India    Conference    met  on 
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Simson  College,  (1S70),  and  at  Garnett  Biblical 
Institute  (1872)  and  arrived  in  India  in  1872.  Of 
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fifteen  vv'ere  given  to  Lucknow  largely  in  the  found- 
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Centennial  High  School  in  18S2,  and  raised  to  the 
College  grade  under  the  name  of  "  The  Lucknow 
Christian  College  "  on  July,  the  2nd,  lb88.  Seven 
acres  of  elevated  land  adjoining  "  the  Residency " 
were  secured  in  I880,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
High  School  building  laid  on  May  the  1st,  I880,  and 
the  l)uilding  occupied  on  the  1st  of  November. 
Government  gave  a  valuable  site  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  the  College  building  was  commenced  on 
the  19th  of  ^Nlarch,  1891,  and  the  Foundation  Stone 
laid  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  on  the  ()th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  building  formally  opened  for  Col- 
lege purposes  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vinces on  the  31st  of  October,  1892.  In  memory  of 
its  liberal  patron,  the  late  James  ]M.  Ileid,  for  many 
years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  its  name  was  clianged  in  1891,  to  the  Beid 
Christian  College.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Badley  the 
following  have  served  as  Principals,  riz.,  William  A. 
Mansell  (1892—1890);  Charles  L.  Bare  (1897— 
1901);  J.  N.  West  (1902-1908);  Charles  L.  Bare, 
(1904  to  the  present). 

In  1H80,     the    South    India    Conference    met   on 
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January  the  8th,  in  Allahabad,  and  the  North  India 
Conference  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  in  Cawn- 
pur,  by  mutual  agreement,  that  they  might  at  its 
close  hold  a  joint  session  and  consider  the  practi- 
cability of  organizing  a  Delegated  Conference  compos- 
ed of  selected  members  from  both  Conferences  to 
consider  any    matters  of   general  interest,    provided 


GEORGK  BOWEN. 

such  action  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  General  Missionary  Society  or  contravene  the 
organic  law  of  the  Church.  This  joint  session  was, 
accordingly,  held  at  Allahabad  on  January,  the  13tH 
and  14th,  1880,  with  George  Bowen,  President,  and 
Thomas  J.  Scott,  Secretary.  It  provided  for  holding 
the  first  Delegated    Conference,  which   was    held  at 
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Allahabad  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  of  July,  1881, 
which  body  became  the  Central  Conference  by  the 
authority  of  the  General  Conference  of  1884,  and  met 
at  Bareily,  as  such,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  January, 
1885.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Central  Conference 
which  has  done  so  much  to  unify  the  Church  in 
Southern  Asia.  It  has  held  nine  profitable  sessions 
in  various  parts  of  the  great  field,  and  has  looked 
carefully  after  the  general  interests  of  the  growing 
Church  while  not  interfering  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  separate  Conferences. 

As  we  have  seen,  "  Oak  Openings"  was  opened 
in  Naini  Tal,  in  1880,  for  educating  English  boys. 
Dr.  James  Walter  Waugh  was  its  first  Principal. 
This  school,  after  a  useful  history  of  twenty-five 
years,  was  greatly  enlarged  last  year  by  the 
amalgamation  with  it  of  the  Philander  Smith  Insti- 
tute, transferred  from  Mussuri,  the  united  schools 
taking  the  name  of  the  Philander  Smith  College, 
under  a  joint  Board  of  Trustees,  and  with  Professor 
S.  F,  Ditto,  since  1901  Principal  of  the  Philander 
Smith  Institute,  continued  as  Principal  of  the 
united  Institution.  The  Girls'  High  School  at 
Lai  Bagh,  Lucknow,  established  by  Isabella  Thoburn 
in  1870,  became  the  Woman's  College  in  1886, 
and  has  had  an  enviable  histor}^  and,  after  the  death 
of  its  lamented  founder  in  1901,  was  named  in  her 
memory,  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  18S0,  there  was  a 
-destructive  landslip  in  Naini  Tal  which  carried 
away  a  number  of  houses  and  did  damage  to 
Mission  property   and  was  an  incentive  to  build  a 
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new  Church  on  an  eHgible  site  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lake.  The  Church  cost  twenty-four  thousand 
Bupees  and  was  dedicated  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1881.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1881,  Hanuwant  Singh, 
a  devout  man  who  had  some  time  before  be- 
come a  convert  to  Christianity  from  the  Thakur 
caste,  and,  in  consequence,  had  stirred  up  much  re- 
ligious animosity  and  hatred  among  his  relatives  and 
former  co-religionists,  was  cruelly  murdered  near  his 
home  at  Nagla,  in  the  Shahjahanpur  district.  This 
illustrates  the  bitterness  sometimes  held  by  non- 
Christians  toward  converts,  and  the  persecution  and 
danger  to  which  they  are  subject.  On  the  10th  of 
January,  1883,  John  F.  Goucher,  President  of  the 
Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  and  long  a  friend  of 
Missions,  made  the  proposal  to  the  North  India  Con- 
ference to  establish  fifty  village  schools  and  endow 
one  hundred  special  scholarships  for  boys  in  Rohil- 
khand,  which  proposal  was  gladly  accepted,  and  for 
many  years  these  useful ''  Goucher  Schools",  with  the 
Muradabad  High  School  as  the  centre  to  which  the 
brightest  boys  might  be  sent  for  higher  education, 
continued,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Goncher  and 
the  fostering  care  of  Dr.  Parker,  to  do  much  good. 
Likewise  J.  H.  Frey,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  establish- 
ed and  maintained  similar  schools  in  Oudh.  There 
are  a  number  of  preachers  and  teachers  in  those 
Provinces,  to-day,  who  owe  their  training  to  the 
schools  supported  by  Messrs.  Goucher  and  Frey. 

In  1883,  a  pleasant  occurrence  took  place  which  was 
very  gratifying  to,  especially,  the  older  members  of  the 
North  India  Conference.     That  was  the  return,  after 
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nineteen  years'  absence,  of  the  "  Father  and  mother 
of  the  Mission,"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  and  their 
daughter,  Clementina.  They  were  warmly  welcomed, 
visited  many  of  the  Stations  they  founded,  met  many 
of  their  old  fellow-workers,  greeted  Joel  Janvier,  now 
entirely  blind,  were  present  at  the  Chandausi  Camp 
Meeting,  attended  by  a  thousand  Christians,  and  at 
the  Annual  Conference,  held  at  Cawnpur  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1884. 

The  rehgious  awakening,  which  had  been  going  ort 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Rohilkhand  for  some 
years,  and  which  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
Bijnor,  Sambhal,  Muradabad,  and  Budaon  districts, 
from  1880,  became  more  marked,  and  certain  classes 
were  beginning  to  come  forward  for  baptism,  not 
only  in  those  districts  but  in  other  places  also.  This 
movement  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but 
was  manifested  among  those  of  higher  social  and 
religious  standing  as  well.  Charles  L,  Bare,  the  Mis- 
sionary in  charge  at  Shahjahanpur,  reported  that  a 
certain  class  of  non-idolatrous  ascetics  were  strangely 
moved  toward  Christianity.  At  Lucknow  there  never 
had  been  so  many  converts.  At  the  Devi  Patan  Mela, 
in  the  Baraitch  district,  in  Oudh,  under  the  power- 
ful preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Brahmans,  Kayasts  and 
Muhammadans,  came  forward  before  the  vast  crowds 
and  were  baptized,  confessing  their  sms.  Babu  Earn 
Chandar  Bose,  a  former  student  of  Dr.  Duff  in  Cal- 
cutta, who  had  left  all  for  Christ's  sake  and  had  sub- 
sequently joined  the  Government  Educational  Depart- 
ment, but  was  now  the  Head  Master  of  the  Murada- 
bad High   School,  gave  up  his  position   and  salary,. 
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and  became  an  Evangelist,  travelling  among  the 
cities  of  ladia,  lecturing  to  his  countrymen.  Andrias, 
a  different  style  of  man,  had  been  converted  in  1862. 
He  had  been  a  wandering  faqir,  or  guru,  among  his 
people,  and  is  described  as  *'  a  short,  square  shoulder- 
ed, resolute  man,  with  very  little  culture,  but  an 
immense  store  of  ready  wit,  a  robust  faith,  a  manly 
-courage,  and  an  eloquent  tongue."  He  was  re-awaken- 
ed in  1884,  and  gave  up  his  salary  in  1885,  and  from 
that  time  onward  depended  for  his  living  upon  the 
people  among  whom  he  laboured,  and  was  the  means 
of  doing  much  good.  In  those  days  the  Chandausi 
Camp  Meeting  was  the  great  religious  rallying  ground. 
The  children  from  the  Muradabad,  Bareily,  and  other 
schools,  the  preachers  and  teachers  from  the  adjoin- 
ing town  and  villages  of  Eohilkhand,  some  of  the 
village  Christians,  and  all  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Province,  with  a  number  of  visitors,  used  to  gather 
for  a  week's  work  on  this  the  old  Camp  Ground. 
The  Boundary  Commission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conferences  in  India  at  the  second  session  of  the 
<3entral  Conference  which  met  at  Bombay  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1887,  with  the  concurrence  of  Bishop 
!Ninde  readjusted  the  boundaries  so  as  to  make  the 
North  India  Conference  include  all  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  except  the  districts  of 
Saharanpur,  Dehra  Dun,  and  the  Allahabad  English 
Church.  That  added  to  the  Conference  Allahabad, 
Agra  and  Muttra.  The  Agra  and  Muttra  Circuit  had 
been  formed  in  1887,  with  Eockwell  Clancy,  who  had 
arrived  in  India  in  1884,  and  had  been  transferred 
from  Lucknow,   Missionary  in  charge,  stationed  at 
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Agra.  The  Conference  which  met  at  Lucknow  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1888,  opened  Muttra  as  a  Mission 
Station  and  sent  Jefferson  E.  Scott  to  that  field. 
Hasan  Baza  Khan,  a  convert  from  among  the  Mu- 
hammadans,  under  the  ministry  of  Robert  Hoskins^ 
at  Budaon,  and  who  had  been  under  his  training,  was 
sent  to  Khas  Ganj,  west  of  the  Ganges  river.  Charles- 
Luke  was  sent  to  Bulandshahr,  a  civil  district  in  the 
Meerut  Division,  from  the  adjoining  Amroha.  All 
these  changes  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  work, 
and  by  1888  the  evangelistic  work  began  to  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  mass  movement.  The  Bohil- 
khand  District,  which  included  an  immense  territory, 
extending  from  Muttra  to  Shahjahanpur,  was  under 
the  wise  and  energetic  administration  of  Edwin  W. 
Parker.  He  reported  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  five  centres  of  work  where  a  teacher  or  preacher 
resided,  and  that  there  were  Christians  living  in 
three  hundred  towns  and  villages  on  the  District. 
Muradabad,  Dr.  Parker's  headquarters,  had  become 
a  great  centre  of  vi'ork.  In  1874,  the  new  Boys'  High 
School  building,  now  "  the  Bishop  Parker  Memorial 
High  School,"  was  completed  and  here  was  gathered,. 
up  to  that  time,  the  largest  congregation  in  the  Mis- 
sion. When  the  new  Boarding  School  building  for 
girls  was  dedicated  on  the  9th  of  May,  1886,  five 
hundred  women,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  from 
the  city,  were  present.  Mrs.  Parker,  who  had  built 
up  the  work  from  the  beginning,  rejoiced  to  see 
women  of  three  religions  taking  part  in  the  dedicatory 
exercises,  and  to  know  that  nearly  a  thousand  girls 
had  been  educated  in  the   school.     The  work  was. 
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spreading  far  beyond  the  original  Mission  field.  Up 
and  down  the  Ganges  and  -Tamna  rivers,  from  Allaha- 
bad to  Meerut,  thousands  of  village  people  were 
turning  to  Christ.  The  great  centres  were  Muttra, 
Kasganj,  Aligarh,  Bulandshahr  and  Meerut. 

At  Muttra  the  work  prospered  from  the  beginning. 
A  Mission  House  was  completed  in  January,  1889 
-and  through  the  munificence  of  William  E.  Black- 
stone,  of  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  the  Deaconess  Home 
and  Training  School  building  was  erected  in  the  same 
year  and  the  School  opened  by  Miss  Fanny  Sparks 
and  Mrs.  Matthews.  Then  followed  other  buildings, 
erected  through  funds  furnished  by  Mr.  Blackstone 
and  his  family,  as  Flora  Hall,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Muttra,  in  memory  of  Flora  Blackstone, 
built  by  Mrs.  Adalene  M.  Smith,  in  1893,  Gracie 
Hall,  in  memory  of  a  child  of  Mrs.  Budlong,  in  1894, 
Boys'  Dormitories  in  1895,  and  Smith  Hall  in  .1902. 
Besides  all  this,  Mr.  Blackstone  supported  students 
in  the  Training  School  for  Evangelist  Teachers, 
provided  large  District  tents,  and  built  a  number  of 
village  Chapels.  Out  of  this  grew  up  "the  Black- 
stone Missionary  Institute,"  and,  in  thirteen  years, 
a  Christian  community  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
was  gathered. 

In  1888  an  event  occurred  which  materially  affected 
the  administration,  not  only  of  the  work  in  the  North 
India  Conference,  but  throughout  Southern  Asia. 
For  some  years  it  had  been  felt  that  there  should  be 
better  and  more  permanent  episcopal  supervision  for 
India  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  an  episcopal 
residence  for  a    General    Superintendent  should  be 
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spre;uliii,£r  tar  Ix'yoiid  the  origiiiiil  Mission  tield.  Up 
and  downtlie  (xaiiges  an;l  Jamna  rivers,  from  Alialia- 
bad  lo  ^lecnit,  thousands  of  village  people  were 
turning  to  Clirist.  The  great  centres  were  ^tlnttra, 
Kasganj,  Aligarli,  Bidandshahr  and  Meerut. 

At  MiTttra  the  work  prospered  front  the  beginning. 
A  ?\Ii>sir)n  House  was  completed  in  Janoary,  ISSl) 
and  tliror[,i;h  the  numificonce  of  William  Iv  j^)lacd\- 
stonc'.  of  ( )ak  bark,  Chicago,  i\\c  Deaconess  Home 
and  Training  School  l)uildin^  was  ere(;ted  in  tlie  same 
ye;ir  and  tln'  School  opened  by  Miss  l-'anny  Sparks 
and  Mr-.  iMatthcws.  Then,  followed  otlier  l)nildings, 
crcM-tcd  t]irouL:h  funds  furni-^hed  by  Mr.  lila.d^stone 
and  hi.-s  fannly.  as  h'lora  Hall,  in  the  heart  of  the? 
city  ol  Muttra,  in  memory  of  bdura  Blackstone. 
buili  hy  Mrs.  Ada'enc  ]M.  Smith,  in  bs<):;.  (iracie 
Hali,  in  memory  of  a  child  of  ]\[rs.  IJudlong,  in  1(S'.)4, 
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b)c-ides  ail  thi>,  Mr.  lUackstone  snp[)oited  stud(Mits 
in  the  'Ij'aining  Si'hooi  foi'  Ivrangelist  'J'eachers. 
provided  large  l)istrict  tents,  arid  l)uilt  a  nunihcM;  of 
village  Cdiapels.  Out  of  tins  greu-  u])  "the  Bhndv- 
stone  Missionary  Institute,"'  and,  in  thirteen  years, 
a  Christian  conrnnmitv  of  more  than  eiglit  thousand 
was  gatherecb 

111  b^>;^  an  event  occurred  which  materiall}'  affected 
th.e  administration,  not  only  of  the  woi'k  in  the  North 
India  Conference,  but  throughout  Southerii  Asia, 
l-'or  some  years  it  had  hocn  felt  that  tliei'e  should  he 
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fixed  for  India.  At  the  session  of  the  Conference- 
which  was  held  at  Cawnpur  on  the  4th  of  January^ 
1888,  a  memorial  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
ensuing  General  Conference  to  that  effect,  but  that 
body,  which  met  in  the  following  May,  did  not 
accede  to  the  request,  but,  after  protracted  delibera- 
tion, decided  to  grant  Missionary  episcopacy  to  India^ 
and  proceeded  to  elect  that  veteran  Missionary,  Dr. 
James  M.  Thoburn,  to  be  the  first  incumbent,  who^ 
after  being  duly  ordained  to  that  office,  returned  to  his 
familiar  field  and  presided  at  the  next  session  of  the 
North  India  Conference  which  met  in  Bareily  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1889.  During  that  year  the  mass 
movement  among  the  depressed  classes  was  moving 
forward  with  unabated  force  and  had  spread  far  afield: 
Bishop  Thoburn,  Dr.  Parker,  and  a  select  number  of 
Indian  preachers,  went  on  tour  throughout  the 
awakened  area,  visiting  the  western  side  of  the 
Ganges,  and  were  deeply  impressed  that  the  forward 
movement  was  a  providential  one  and  worthy  of  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  Church,  There  had 
been  2,956  baptisms  on  theKohilkhand  District,  alone, 
during  ]889.  There  were  6,470  Church  Members 
and  nearly  9,000  in  the  Christian  Community.  Mr. 
Messmore  states  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Parker :  "Large 
additions  were  made  to  the  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  North  India  during 
the  year  1889.  The  number  of  adults  baptized  that 
year  by  ministers  of  the  North  India  Conference  was. 
2,291,  and  the  total  membership  was  9,782,  being  an 
increase  of  1,838  upon  the  membership  of  the  preced- 
ing year.     As  the  numbers  of    nominal    Christians 
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increased  so  did  the  openings  for  advance  among  non- 
Christians  multiply.  At  the  Lucknow  session  of  the 
North  India  Conference,  January  2 — 7, 1890,  Bishop 
Thoburn,  now  beginning  the  third  year  of  his  epis- 
copal administration,  was  very  desirous  of  making 
special  effort  for  the  evangelization  of  the  multitudes 
who  appeared  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel."  In 
this  he  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Conference, 
and  at  the  session  Dr.  Parker  made  over  his  immense 
District  to  Charles  L.  Bare,  (who  had  arrived  in 
India  on  January  the  1st,  1880,  and  had  been,  since 
then,  in  charge  of  the  Boys'  Orphanage  and  other 
work  at  Shahjahanpur),  and  was  appi^ated  General 
Evangelist,  and  went  everywhere  confirming  the 
Churches,  and  stirring  up  the  workers  to  a  doubling 
of  their  diligence.  Under  the  heavy  work  as  succes- 
sor of  Dr.  Parker,  Mr.  Bare's  health  failed,  and  at 
the  Conference  held  at  Muradabad  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1891,  the  old  Eohilkhand  District  was 
divided  into  five  Districts,  viz.,  Bareily,  Budaon, 
Muradabad,  Agra,  and  Aligarh,  two  of  them,  Agra  and 
Aligarh,  being  west  of  the  Ganges  river.  The  former 
of  these,  of  which  Jefferson  E.  Scott  was  made 
Presiding  Elder,  was  composed  of  parts  of  the  four 
civil  districts  of  Agra,  Muttra,  Etah,  and  Aligarh, 
and  the  regions  about  A  jmer,  the  capital  of  Rajputana, 
which  had  been  transferred  from  the  Bengal  Con- 
ference. Hasan  Baza  Khan,  who  had  built  up  a 
work  west  of  the  Ganges,  was  made  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Aligarh  District,  which,  later,  became  the 
Kasganj  District.  It  was  made  up  of  the  Kasganj 
Circuit  and  part  of  the  Aligarh  civil  district,  and  had 
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eight  Circuits  and  a  Christian  Community  of  about 
three  thousand. 

Dr.  Parker  then  became  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Oadh  District  which  he  administered  for  six  years. 
In  that  time  many  important  enterprises  were  in- 
augurated and  new  buildings  erected,  as  the  buildings 
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for  the  Publishing  House  in  Hazrat  Ganj,  of 
which  he  became  Agent  in  1894,  and  joint  Agent, 
in  1895,  with  John  W.  Eobinson,  who  had  arrived 
in  India  in  1894,  and  who  has  since  resided  in  Luck- 
now,  for  the  most  of  the  time  as  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  District,  editor  of  the  Kaukab-i-Hind/ismd 
Secretary  of  various  Connectional  enterprises.    Also, 
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the  Eeid  Christian  College  Building,  the  new 
Hindustani  Church,  the  Harriet  Warren  Memorial 
Hall,  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  Building,  the  Lai 
Bag  Mission  House,  and  numerous  other  smaller 
buildings  were  built  during  Dr.  Parker's  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  IBfch  of  January,  1893,  the  territory  of  the 
North  India  Conference  was  divided,  the  part  South 
and  West  of  the  Ganges  river  going  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  North- West  India  Conference, 
erected  in  Agra  upon  that  date.  This  division 
removed  from  the  Conference  sixteen  Members  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Christian  Community.  Just 
before  the  division  the  statistics  of  the  Conference 
were  as  follows  :  i^oreign  Members  of  Conference, 
24 ;  Indian  Members,  40 ;  Local  Preachers,  189 ;  total 
Paid  Workers,  1,986;  Members,  8,820;  Probationers, 
16,203;  Sunday  Schools,  1,142;  Christian  Sunday 
School  Scholars,  15,889;  non-Christian  Sunday  School 
Scholars,  26,783 ;  Indian  Christian  Community, 
32,992;  raised,  for  Ministerial  Support,  from  Euro- 
peans, Ks.  8,540,  from  the  Indian  Church,  Rs.  6,501 ; 
total  amount  collected  in  India,  Rs.  100,405 ;  Schools, 
869;  Christian  Scholars,  9,884;  non-Christians, 
12,872.  In  1892  tjhe  work  in  Bhot  was  opened  through 
the  liberality  of  William  E.  Blackstone,  of  Oak  Park, 
Chicago,  and  Harkua  E.  Wilson,  who,  as  a  boy, 
had  gone  with  Dr.  Thoburn  to  America  helping  him 
care  for  his  motherless  infant  son,  Crawford,  and 
who  had  studied  medicine,  and  had  since  been  work- 
ing in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  was  sent  there  in 
April,,  to  open  up  work.     He  took  up  his  abode  eight 
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eight  Circuits  and  a  Christian  Community  of  about 
three  thousand. 

Dr.  Parker  then  became  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Oudh  District  which  he  administered  for  six  years. 
In  that  time  many  important  enterprises  were  in- 
augurated and  new  buildings  erected,  as  the  buildings 
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for  the  Publishing  House  in  Hazrat  Ganj,  of 
which  he  became  Agent  in  1894,  and  joint  Agent, 
in  1895,  with  John  W.  Kobinson,  who  had  arrived 
in  India  in  3  894,  and  who  has  since  resided  in  Luck- 
now,  for  the  most  of  the  ti?ne  as  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  District,  editor  of  the  KaHkab-i-Hind,Via,nd. 
Secretary  of  various  Connectional  enterprises.    Also, 
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the  Eeid  Christiao  College  Building,  the  new 
Hindustani  Church,  the  Harriet  Warren  Memorial 
Hall,  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  Building,  the  Lai 
Bag  Mission  House,  and  numerous  other  smaller 
buildings  were  built  during  Dr.  Parker's  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1893,  the  territory  of  the 
North  India  Conference  was  divided,  the  part  South 
and  West  of  the  Ganges  river  going  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  North-West  India  Conference, 
erected  in  Agra  upon  that  date.  This  division 
removed  from  the  Conference  sixteen  Members  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Christian  Community.  Just 
before  the  division  the  statistics  of  the  Conference 
were  as  follows  :  Foreign  Members  of  Conference, 
'24  ;  Indian  Members,  40  ;  Local  Preachers,  J  89  ;  total 
Paid  Workers,  1,986;  Members,  8,820;  Probationers, 
16,20;3 ;  Sunday  Schools,  1,142;  Christian  Sunday 
School  Scholars,  15,889;  non-Christian  Sunday  School 
Scholars,  26,783 ;  Indian  Christian  Community, 
32,992;  raised  for  Ministerial  Support,  from  Euro- 
peans, Ks.  8,540,  from  the  Indian  Church,  Rs.  6,501 ; 
total  amount  collected  in  India,  Es.  100,405  ;  Schools, 
869 ;  Christian  Scholars,  9,884 ;  non-Christians, 
12,872.  In  1892  the  work  in  Bhot  was  opened  through 
the  liberality  of  William  E.  Blackstone,  of  Oak  Park, 
Chicago,  and  Harkua  E.  Wilson,  who,  as  a  boy, 
had  gone  with  Dr.  Thoburn  to  America  helping  him 
care  for  his  motherless  infant  son,  Crawford,  and 
who  had  studied  medicine,  and  had  since  been  work- 
ing in  Kumaon  and  Garhwal,  was  sent  there  in 
April,  to  open  up  work.     He  took  up  his  abode  eight 
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days'  march  north  of  Pithoragarh,  at  which  latter 
place  a  Mission  had  already  been  established,  and 
opened  a  dispensary  and  a  school,  hoping  thus  to 
gain  access  to  the  Tibetans  with  whom  the  Bhutiyas 
were  constantly  trafficing.  Since  then  much  more  has 
been  done  by  Misses  Sheldon,  Browne  and  Sullivan, 
who,  as  well  as  Doctor  Wilson,  have  several  times 
actually  entered  "  the  great  closed  land,"  and  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  to  its  people. 

The  mass  movement  still  went  forward  with  such 
unabated  force  that  Bishop  Thoburn  was  constrained 
to  say  in  his  address  to  the  Central  Conference  in 
1892,  that  "We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  most 
perplexing  responsibilities.  Far  and  near  thousands 
of  converts  have  come  to  our  altars,  and  many 
thousands  more  are  waiting  for  us  to  go  to  them 
with  the  Gospel  message.  At  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate, twenty-five  thousand  persons  are  to-day  stand- 
ing outside  our  doors,  wiUing  and  waiting  to  receive 
the  word  which  God  has  entrusted  to  us  for  them.'^ 
The  fields  were  white  unto  the  harvest,  but  the 
reapers  were  few.  Bishop  Thoburn  was  doing  much 
to  raise  funds  to  support  a  class  of  low-grade  workers 
called  Pastor-Teachers,  so  named  because  they  lived 
among  their  people,  on  a  small  allowance,  and  per- 
formed both  the  functions  indicated  by  the  name 
given  to  them.  His  *'  Supplemental  Fund"  had  been 
the  means  of  doing  much  good.  At  Northfield,  where 
Mr.  Moody  personally  recommended  the  fund  to  the 
people,  a  large  collection  was  taken  in  its  aid,  and 
elsewhere  much  money  was  collected  to  provide 
workers  for    this  great  harvest  field   where  thirty 
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thousand  had  been  gathered  in  four  years.  In  1894 
Bishop  Thoburn  reluctantly  took  leave  to  again  try 
and  increase  the  contributions  to  the  fund.  It  made 
it  all  the  more  distressing  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  converts  were  multiplying  in  India  the  Mission- 
ary Society  was  compelled  to  cut  down  the  appropria- 
tions, annually,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1897,  Bishop  Cyrus  W. 
Foss,  accompanied  by  John  F.  Goucher,  arrived  in 
India,  deputed  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  to  make  the 
first  quadrennial  inspection,  under  the  new  regime 
of  Missionary  Episcopacy,  of  the  work  in  Southern 
Asia.  He  came  in  fulfilment  of  the  recently  enact- 
ed rule  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  "  that  once  in 
every  quadrennium,  and  not  often er,  unless  a  seri- 
ous emergency  arise,  every  Mission  over  which  a 
Missionary  Bishop  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, conjointly,  by  the  General  Superintendents 
and  the  Missionary  Bishop."  Bishop  Foss  and 
Bishop  Thoburn  worked  in  entire  harmony  and  the 
visit  proved  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  helpful  to 
the  Church  in  India.  Doctor  Goucher  was  able  to 
see  personally  the  good  accomplished  by  his  schools, 
and,  while  he  was  not  able  to  continue  them  longer, 
he  was  satisfied  that  his  gifts  had  been  profitably 
expended. 

The  North  India  Conference  was  always  a  Confer- 
ence for  Committees,  Conferences,  and  Conventions 
to  consider  and  discuss  important  Missionary  prob- 
lems. In  April,  1898,  such  a  Convention  of  Presid- 
ing Elders  was  held  at  Shahjahanpur,  and  many 
matters  pertaining  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church 
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were  thoroughly  discussed  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  mass  movement,  which  had  brought 
into  the  Church  many  thousands  of  illiterate  low- 
caste  people  who  had  not  yet  reached  a  very  high 
standard  of  Christian  living,  was  alarming  some  of 
the  Missionaries,  and  a  representative  Meeting  of 
the  leading  Missionaries  and  workers  of  both  the 
Northern  Conferences,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Bishop  Thoburn^  was  held  at  Muradabad  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1899,  to  consider  how  best  to  act  in  the 
emergency.  At  this  meeting  a  Society,  to  be  known 
as  "  the  Christian  Brotherhood,"  was  started,  with 
the  hope  that  by  gathering  into  it  all  who  had  really 
"  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God,"  such 
a  sentiment  would  be  created  that  the  evils  found  in 
the  so  recently  gathered  Christian  Community  would 
be  eliminated  through  the  force  of  internal  opinion. 
In  the  North  India  Conference  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  from  time  to  time  of  the  subject  of 
Episcopal  supervision.  Since  the  election  of  Bishop 
Thoburn  in  1888,  the  ecclesiastical  administration 
in  Southern  Asia  had  gone  on  with  such  smooth- 
ness and  success  that  there  was  a  constantly  grow- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  Missionary  Episcopacy, 
and,  owing  to  the  heavy  burdens  he  was  carrying,  it 
was  strongly  felt  that  he  should  have  an  associate, 
or  associates,  in  the  office.  This  feeling  was  strong- 
ly confirmed  when  Bishop  Thoburn's  health  sudden- 
ly broke  down  at  the  session  of  the  North  India 
Conference,  which  met  at  Lucknow  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1900.  At  that  Conference,  by  a  vote  of 
forty-four  to  ten,  an   additional  Missionary  Bishop 
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were  thoroughly  discussed  and  pubhshed  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  mass  movement,  which  had  brought 
into  the  Church  many  thousands  of  illiterate  low- 
caste  people  who  had  not  yet  reached  a  very  high 
standard  of  Christian  living,  was  alarming  some  of 
the  Missionaries,  and  a  representative  Meeting  of 
the  leading  Missionaries  and  workers  of  both  the 
Northern  Conferences,  undei"  the  Presidency  of 
Bishop  Thoburn,  was  held  at  Muradabad  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1899,  to  consider  how  best  to  act  in  the 
emergenc}- .  At  this  meeting  a  Society,  to  be  known 
as  "  the  Christian  Brotherhood,"  was  started,  with 
the  hope  that  by  gathering  into  it  all  who  had  really 
"  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  God,"  such 
a  sentiment  would  be  created  that  the  evils  found  in 
the  so  recently  gathered  Christian  Community  would 
be  eliminated  through  the  force  of  internal  opinion. 
In  the  North  India  Conference  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  from  time  to  time  of  the  subject  of 
Episcopal  supervision.  Since  the  election  of  Bishop 
Thoburn  in  1888,  the  ecclesiastical  administration 
in  Southern  Asia  had  gone  on  with  such  smooth- 
ness and  success  that  there  was  a  constantly  grow- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  Missionary  Episcopacy, 
and,  owing  to  the  heavy  burdens  he  was  carrying,  it 
was  strongly  felt  that  he  should  have  an  associate, 
or  associates,  in  the  office.  This  feeling  was  strong- 
ly confirmed  when  Bishop  Thoburn's  health  sudden- 
ly broke  down  at  the  session  of  the  North  India 
Conference,  which  met  at  Lucknow  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1900.  At  that  Conference,  by  a  vote  of 
forty-four  to  ten,  an   additional  Missionary  Bishop 
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was  asked  for,  and  the  Central  Conference,  which 
met  at  Calcutta  on  the  31st  of  January,  following^ 
"  raemoriaHzed  the  General  Conference  to  take  such 
action  as  will  insure  such  I^piscopal  supervision  as 
will  afford  continuity  of  administration,  and  close 
affiliation  with  the  Home  Church,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  such  Episcopal  supervision  can  only  be 
secured  by  three  Bishops  permanently  residing  on 
the  field."  Accordingly,  the  General  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  the  following  May, 
duly  considered  the  matter  and  decided  to  elect  two- 
additional  Missionary  Bishops  for  Southern  Asia, 
and  upon  the  first  ballot  Edwin  W.  Parker  and 
Frank  W.  Warne  were  duly  elected,  and  ordained 
to  that  office.  In  the  distribution  of  the  Episcopal 
work  the  North  India  Conference,  where  he  had 
spent  the  most  of  his  life,  was  appropriately  assigned 
to  Bishop  Parker.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember the  19th,  arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  16th  of 
October,  with  characteristic  promptness  commenced 
his  work,  but  on  October  the  '29th  preached  his 
last  sermon  at  Aligarh,  where  he  was  taken  with 
his  final  illness,  reached  Lucknow,  his  Episcopal 
residence,  on  the  24th  of  November,  from  Meerut, 
and  from  there  was  carried  to  Naini  Tal,  which 
he  reached  on  the  1st  of  April,  1901,  and  died  in 
"  Spring  Cottage,"  the  summer  residence  of  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Scott,  on  the  4th  of  June.  Thus  was 
"  translated  "  the  Elijah  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence, where  he  had  toiled  with  great  success  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

In  1904,  after  the  election  of  Bishops  Oldham  and 
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was  asked  for,  and  the  Central  Conference,  which 
met  at  Calcutta  on  the  31st  of  January,  following, 
"  nienioriahzed  the  General  Conference  to  take  such 
action  as  will  insure  sucli  J^^piscopal  supervision  as 
will  afford  continuity  of  administration,  and  close 
atfiliatiun  with  the  Home  Church,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  such  Episcopal  supervision  can  only  be 
secured  by  three  Bishops  permanently  residing  on 
the  field."  Accordingly,  the  General  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  the  folio '.ving  May, 
duly  considered  the  matter  and  decided  to  elect  two 
additional  Missionary  Bishops  tor  Southern  Asia, 
and  upon  the  first  ballot  Edwin  AV.  Parker  and 
Frank  W.  AVarne  were  duly  elected,  and  ordained 
to  that  office.  In  the  distribution  of  the  Episcopal 
work  the  North  India  Conference,  where  he  had 
spent  the  most  of  his  life,  was  appropriately  assigned 
to  Bishop  Parker.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember the  19th,  arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  lOth  of 
October,  with  characteristic  promptness  commenced 
his  work,  but  on  October  the  'iyth  preached  his 
last  sermon  at  Aligarh,  where  he  was  taken  with 
his  final  illness,  reached  Lucknow,  his  Episcopal 
residence,  on  the  'l^ih.  of  November,  from  Meerut,, 
and  from  there  was  carried  to  Naini  Tal,  which 
he  reached  on  the  1st  of  x\pril,  1901,  and  died  in 
"  Spring  Cottage,"  the  summer  residence  of  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Scott,  on  the  4th  of  June.  Thus  was 
"  translated  "  the  Elijah  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence, where  he  had  toiled  with  great  success  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

In  1904,  after  the  election  of  Bishops  Oldham  and 
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Kobinson,  the  North  India  Conference  was  assigned 
to  Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne,  who  succeeded  Bishop 
Parker  in  Episcopal  residence  at  Lucknow,  and  has 
held  in  succession  the  sessions  of  that  Conference, 
at  Lucknow  on  the  5th  of  January,  1905,  and  at 
Muradabad  on  the  4th  of  January,  1906.  The  late 
Conference  reported  its  Christian  Community  to  be 
-as  follows  : — 


1905 

1904 

Increase. 

ProbatioDers 
Baptized  children 
Members 

Total 

20,489 
15,161 
14,148 

18,859 
14,465 
14,295 

1,630 

696 

147  Decrease 

49,798 

47,619 

2,179 

The  Secretary  of  the  Conference  commenting  on 
this  report  makes  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment :  — 

"  Our  total  Christian  Community  within  the 
bounds  of  the  North  India  Conference,  is  just  about 
50,000,  or  one  person  to  each  square  mile.  In  other 
words,  there  is  one  member  of  our  Church  to  every 
six  hundred  and  twenty  non-Christians  in  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  This  is  not  a  very  high  proportion, 
but  it  is  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
only  fifty  years  ago  we  had  not  a  single  representa- 
tive in  all  India.  The  average  rate  of  growth  of  our 
Conference  has,  therefore,  been  1,000  members  per 
year.  Moreover,  from  this  one  Conference  have 
sprung  five  others  in  India  proper,  each  occupying 
vast  tracts  of  territory,  and,  all  put  together,  taking 
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in  nearly  the  whole  of  India.  A  sixth  Conference 
has  been  added  in  Burma,  and  still  another  in  Malays 
sia  with  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  separate  field. 
These  additional  Conferences  have  among  them  a 
membership  of  almost  150,000.  The  North  India 
Conference,  therefore,  has  within  its  bounds  some- 
what over  one-fourth  of  the  total  Methodist  popula- 
tion of  the  Southern  Asia  field,  or  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole  Protestant  population  of  India." 


CHAPTEK  II. 
VILLAGE  WORK. 

IT  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  India  live  in  villages.  Dotted  over  Oudh 
and  Eohilkhand,  the  Punjab  and  Rajputana, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  populous  Peninsula,  are 
literally  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  teeming 
with  a  busy  population  of  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
*'  There  are,"  says  Brenton  Thoburn  Badley,  the 
Secretary  of  the  North  India  Conference,  "  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  105,521 
villages.  These  villages  are  both  large  and  small, 
many  of  them  being  mere  hamlets  containing  a  few 
houses  in  a  cluster.  .  They  contain,  however,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  whole  population.  If  the  Gospel 
has  reached  these  villages,  then  may  we  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  people  of 
the  United  Provinces  is  well  under  way.  It  is 
always  the  case  that  the  urban  population  is  reached 
first.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  large  city  in  the 
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Provinces  has  well  organized  Missions  in  it ;  but 
what  of  the  villages?  Out  of  the  105,521  villages, 
there  are  50,000  which  are  not  only  altogether  un- 
occupied, but  in  which  the  Gospel  was  not  even 
proclaimed  last  year." 

The  people  of  India  are  not  really  reached  until 
the  villages  are  evangelized.  The  India  Mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  in  the 
cities  of  Oudh  and  Kokilkhand — m  Bareily,  Lucknow, 
Muradabad,  Budaon,  Bijnor,  Shahjahanpur,  and 
Sitapur — but  as  the  staff  of  workers  increased  the 
leavening  influence  of  the  Gospel  gradually  spread 
to  the  villages.  The  itinerant  Missionary  with  his 
tents,  and  preachers^  and  colporteurs,  "  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Word,"  Humphrey,  Knowles, 
Parker,  Mansell,  Thoburn,  T.  J.  Scott,  and  others 
in  those  early  days,  lived  under  canvas  during 
the  cold  weather,  going  from  village  to  village. 
In  the  life  of  that  indefatigable  worker.  Bishop 
Parker,  how  often  does  he  record  in  his  diary : 
"  Got  my  tents  off  before  day-light."  In  the 
village  bazaars,  in  the  moliallas,  or  quiet  wards,  at 
the  roadside,  in  the  fields,  at  the  threshing  floor — 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of 
season — the  Missionaries  sowed  the  seed.  It  was  in 
the  richer  village  soil  that  the  seed  first  germinated, 
and  there  the  harvest  ripened,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  ingathering,  "  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some 
an  hundred  fold."  In  the  cities  the  converts  came  by 
ones  and  twos.  In  the  villages,  especially  after  1888, 
thousands  turned  from  their  idols  to  seek  the  living 
God.     The  Mazhahi  Sikhs  of  Muradabad  and  Bijnor, 
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and  the  Sweepers  of  Budaon,  and,  afterward,  of 
the  Doab — of  Muttra,  and  Khasganj,  and  Meerut — 
and  the  Beghars  of  Eajputana,  and  the  ChuJwas  of 
the  Panjab,  were  gathered  by  thousands  from  the 
ranks  of  the  humble,  rural  population. 

Generally,  the  first  thing  enquirers  ask  for  is  a 
school  in  which  their  children  may  be  taught,  and 
so,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  been  baptized  in 
a  village,  or  in  a  circle  of  villages,  a  school  was 
usually  opened,  over  which  was  placed  a  Pastor- 
Teacher,  a  type  of  worker  which  came  into  existence 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  meet  such  emergencies. 
He  was  a  man  on  small  salary,  with  limited  educa- 
tion, but  combining  in  himself  the  two  offices  of 
pastor  over  a  little  village  flock  and  teacher  of  an 
elementary  school,  who  could  teach  the  people  to 
pray  and  the  children  to  read  and  write.  The  work 
was  then  organized  into  Circuits,  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  villages  each,  over  which  was  appointed  a 
Preacher  in  charge,  who  supervised  the  work,  direct- 
ing from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  or  more  Exhorters, 
Teachers,  Preachers  and  Bible  Beaders,  subject  to 
the  Quarterly  Conference,  held  periodically  by  the 
Presiding  Elder. 

The  Indian  villager  is  a  quiet,  simple-hearted, 
hard-working,  unlettered  man,  getting,  at  the  best 
of  times,  a  scanty  living  out  of  the  soil,  and  unable 
to  spare  but  little  in  kind,  and  less  in  cash,  toward 
the  support  of  his  Pastor,  but  v^illing  to  do  some- 
thing when  properly  instructed  on  the  subject  of 
giving.  The  great  mass  of  the  Christian  Commun- 
ity of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern 
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Asia  are  in  the  two  NortherD  Conferences,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  these  are  simple  villagers.  The 
greatest  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  village  work.  In  the  little  village- 
schools,  and  suburban  Mohalla,  or  ward  congrega- 
tions, the  Teachers,  Preachers  and  Pastors  must  faith- 
fully expend  their  strength.  The  city  institutions 
and  buildings  are  essential  to  the  higher  development 
of  the  Church,  and  are  more  conspicuous,  but  in 
Southern  Asia  there  would  be  but  a  meagre  history 
to  write  if  the  village  work  were  omitted.  Looking" 
back  over  the  half  century  we  see  the  growth  of  this 
work  and  are  proud  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  it.  The  energetic  Parker,  the  sympathetic 
Hoskins,  the  devoted  Wilson,  the  saintly  Miss  Rowe, 
and  many  others  now  living,  and  scores  of  faithful 
Indian  workers,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  vil- 
lage work.  It  is  a  difficult  work,  it  requires  infinite 
tact  and  patience,  but  out  of  it  is  being  built  up  the 
greater  Church  of  the  future. 


.  CHAPTEK  III. 

IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 

IN  reading  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  North  India  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  rich  harvest  which  commenced 
in  that  territory  in  the  late  seventies,  and  which  has 
been  gathered  in  many  places  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  has  followed  more  than  thirty  years  of  diligent 
and    wide -spread    sowing    and   cultivation.     There 
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have  been,  to  be  sure,  certain  classes  more  access- 
ible than  others,  from  almost  the  beginning,  but^ 
generally  speaking,  the  difference  between  those  early- 
days  and  these  consists  in  the  fact  chat  then  the 
Missionaries  had  to  search  oat  the  converts  individ- 
ually but  in  the  more  recent  years  more  candidates- 
for  baptism  present  themselves  to  the  Evangelists 
than  can  be  properly  cared  for. 

The  Missionaries  very  early  learned  to  seek  out 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  and  w^ork  along 
lines  of  least  resistance.  Consequently  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  North  India  Mission,  in  fact  aa 
early  as  1859,  at  one  or  two  points,  some  enquirers- 
came  forward.  At  Muradabad,  for  instance,  there 
came  to  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Humphrey  a  dele- 
gation of  Mazhahi  Sihhs  saying  that  their  people 
had  already  heard  something  concerning  Christ  and 
the  Christian  religion  from  Missionaries  preaching 
at  Melas,  or  religious  festivals,  and  desired  to- 
learn  more  about  the  matter.  A  few  Chamars,  or 
leather  dressers,  also,  became  interested  in  Chris- 
tianity in  Rohilkhand,  a  teacher  was  sent  among 
them,  and  soon  some  fifty  boys  of  that  class  were 
reading  in  the  Muradabad  School.  At  one  place  th& 
priestly  sect  of  Bairagis  became  earnest  enquirers,, 
and  at  another  the  non -idolatrous  followers  of  Eae 
Das,  an  ancient  Bard,  or  Prince,  seemed  ready  to- 
come  over  in  a  body.  Many  of  the  Mazhahi  8ikhs 
did,  eventually^  become  Christians  and  some  of  them^ 
became  the  first  teachers  and  evangelists. 

But  the  two  classes  found  most  accessible,  and  fron> 
among  whom  the  greatest  number  of  converts  were 
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gathered,  were  the  Charaars,  or  leather  workers,  of 
which  class  there  were  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  in  Rohilkhand,  alone,  and  the  Mehtars,  or 
Sweepers,  found  in  communities  on  the  outskirts  of 
nearly  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 
However,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
first  Mission  Conference  in  Oudh  and  Eohilkhand, 
in  1864,  there  were  only  two  hundred  and  nine 
Christian  adherents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  whole  of  India.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  ten  years  later  that  any  work  was  organized  out- 
side of  the  small  one-language  area  first  occupied. 
By  1 864  the  work  had  been  opened  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  but  in  the  South  it  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  English  and  Eurasian 
members  of  the  community.  There  was,  as  yet,  no 
such  thing  as  a  mass  movement  anywhere.  It  is 
true  that  there  were,  in  the  great  field,  little  patches 
of  ripening  grain  where  the  workers  were  eagerly 
thrusting  in  the  sickle.  In  1880  a  number  of  Sweep- 
-ers  were  baptized  afc  Aonla,  in  the  Budaon  Civil 
District,  and  there  was  a  stir  among  other  classes  of 
the  community.  The  Budaon  field,  under  Kobert 
Hoskins,  became  one  of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  the 
Province.  The  station  was  opened  by  James  L. 
Humphrey  in  18-59.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry 
Jackson,  who  remained  one  year  and  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  Thomas  J.  Scott,  in  1863,  who  re- 
mained until  1869.  Then  Eobert  Hoskins,  who  had 
had  two  years'  experience  at  Bijnor,  took  charge  of 
the  work  in  the  Budaon  District  in  1870  and  laboured 
there  almost    continuously   till    1887.     The  success 
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really  commenced  with  the  administration  and 
ministry  of  Robert  Hoskins.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year  he  reported  two  hundred  and  fifteen  baptisms, 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  adults  and  sixty-six 
children.  In  1871  five  Muhammadans  of  good 
family  were  converted  and  many  from  the  lower 
classes.  In  1885  when  Dr.  Hoskins  went  on  leave 
to  America,  he  reported  that  in  the  five  years  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  baptized,  of  whom 
three  hundred  and  fifty  were  communicants,  and  that 
the  whole  Sweeper  caste  were  favourable  to  Chris- 
tianity. One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Budaon  converts 
was  Chimman  Lall,  baptized  by  Dr.  Waugh  in  1859, 
and  who,  after  a  long  and  faithful  service,  both  as 
preacher  and  poet,  died  at  Meerut  in  1903.  Under 
Dr.  Hoskins'  teaching  and  influence  such  men  as 
Mahbub  Khan,  the  present  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Khasganj  District,  and  Hasan  Eaza  Khan,  who 
opened  the  work  in  Khasganj  in  1887,  and  built  it  up 
into  a  District,  of  which  he  became  Presiding  Elder 
in  1891,  administering  the  work  with  much  ability 
until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  iVugust,  1899.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  during  Dr.  Hoskins'  ministry 
in  India  at  Bijnor,  Budaon,  Shahjahanpur  and  Cawn- 
pur,  between  1868  and  1903,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred Christian  workers  were  sought  out  and  trained 
by  him  for  service  in  the  Mission,  among  whom  may 
be  numbered  some  of  the  most  influential  and 
successful  members  of  the  two  Northern  Confer- 
ences. 

It  was   in  1886  that  Samuel  Knowles  worked  so 
successfully  among  the  Tharus,  an  aboriginal  people 
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in  the  North  Gonda  District,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  had  baptized  five  hundred  and  sixty  of  them. 
Mr.  Knowles  was  an  aggressive  evangelist,  and  for  a, 
number  of  years  "  pushed  the  battle  to  the  gates," 
not  only  among  the  lower  classes  but  in  the  great 
Melas  and  Bazaars  where  Brahmans  and  Muham- 
madans  were  converted  under  his  preaching,  and 
immediately  baptized  in  public.  He  has  embodied 
his  experiences  in  a  book  entitled  The  Gospel  iiv 
Gonda.  It  was  in  the  same  year  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Tharus  that  the  followers  of  Rae  Das, 
already  mentioned,  in  the  Shahjahanpur  district, 
under  Mr.  Bare's  evangelistic  efforts,  expressed 
a  desire  to  become  Christians.  But  these  more 
or  less  sporadic  and  temporary  "  times  of  refresh- 
ing" and  of  fruit  gathering  were  comparatively 
meagre  compared  with  the  movement  which  became 
marked  about  the  year  1883.  In  that  year  the  work 
commenced  to  spread  across  the  Ganges  and  up 
and  down  the  region  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  rivers,  called  the  Doab,  from  Cawnpur  to 
Meerut.  At  first  this  movement  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  western  region  of  the  Province  of  Bohil- 
khand,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the  four  Presiding^ 
Elders'  Districts  of  Budaon,  Muradabad,  Bijnor  and 
Amroha,  but  after  1888,  such  was  the  force  of  the 
movement  west  of  the  Ganges  that  in  a  few  years, 
in  less  than  five  years,  in  fact,  Muttra,  Kasganj, 
Bulandshahr,  and  Meerut  became  Presiding  Elders^ 
Districts,  with  an  ever  expanding  evangelistic  work. 
Concerning  the  growth  of  this  work  Dr.  Parker 
reported  in  1893: — "In  1859  there  were  2   Native 
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Preachers,  5  Communicants,  8  Christian  boys  in 
school  and  no  baptisms ;  in  1868  there  were  30  Native 
Preachers,  665  Communicants,  297  Christian  boys 
and  168  Christian  girls  in  school,  and  187  were 
baptized  that  year ;  in  1878  there  were  73  Native 
Preachers,  2,526  Communicants,  424  Christian  boys 
and  715  Christian  girls  in  school,  and  787  baptisms 
that  year;  in  1888  there  were  168  Native  Preachers, 
7,944  Communicants,  2,027  Christian  boys  and  1,327 
Christian  girls  in  School,  and  1,358  baptisms  that 
year."  There  were  1,171  more  baptisms  in  1888  than 
in  1878,  but  in  1891  the  number  of  baptisms  was 
17,038,  or  nearly  16,000  more  than  in  1888,  and  the 
Christian  Community  had  increased  from  15,000  to 
36,055.  During  the  next  year  there  were  even  a 
larger  number  of  accessions  and  the  Christian  Com- 
munity had  risen  to  more  than  forty  thousand  living 
in  several  thousand  villages  ! 

In  the  report  on  the  State  of  the  Church  submitted 
to  the  fourth  session  of  the  Central  Conference  which 
met  in  Calcutta  on  the  19th  of  January,  1892,  we 
read  : — "  During  these  two  years  the  number  of 
baptisms  within  the  bounds  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference has  been  15,241 ;  the  increase  of  the  Native 
Christians  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  8,339,  in  the  Day 
Schools,  5,560  ;  and  the  increase  in  their  contribu- 
tions, Rs.  1 ,690.  The  total  number  of  baptisms  in  the 
three  Conferences  is  26,855  ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  reports,  that  there  are  multitudes  more  ready  for 
baptism,  bat  who  will  remain  unbaptized  because  we 
have  not  the  Pastors  and  Teachers  to  take  care  of 
them.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  Members  and 
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Probationers  is  about  17,959  ;  while  the  sum  total  of 
the  Christian  Community  connected  with  our  Church 
is  estimated  at  about  40,785." 

Bishop  Thoburn  in  commenting  on  the  statistics 
of  1888  remarked  that  it  "'  became  evident  that  a 
steady  movement  had  set  in,  and  that  not  only  had 
more  converts  been  baptized  during  the  previous 
year  than  ever  before,  but  that  the  number  of 
enquirers  had  more  than  doubled."  During  the 
past  eighteen  years  this  work  has  gone  forward.  The 
harvest  field  has  somewhat  shifted  from  Rohilkhand 
into  the  Doab,  Eajputana,  and  the  Punjab,  and  the 
Missionaries  have  become  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive, as  experience  has  taught  them  better  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  depressed  classes,  but  the  doors 
of  entrance  to  accessible  classes  are  more  numerous 
than  can  be  entered  and  the  zeal  of  the  workers  is 
unabated.  Nor  has  the  harvest  fields  and  the  rich 
harvesting  been  confined  to  North  India.  During 
the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  great  movement  in 
Gujarat,  commencing  before  the  great  famine  of 
1899-1900,  resulting  in  more  than  twenty  thousand 
converts  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  and  per- 
manent work.  In  parts  of  South  India,  in  the 
Nerbudda  valley,  on  the  Bangalore  District,  and 
elsewhere,  many  sheaves  have  been  gathered,  while 
in  the  regions  beyond,  especially  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  thousands  have  been  evangelized  during  the 
past  few  years. 

At  the  late  Central  Conference,  held  at  Madras  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1904,  Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren, 
in  his  opening  address,   made  the  following  state- 
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meat  : — "  It  nearly  always  happens  that  the  first 
occupation  of  a  large  field  by  a  body  of  Missionaries 
is  only  in  outline,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  in 
later  years  to  complete  what  is  only  begun  in  the 
outset.  Our  own  vast  field  from  time  to  time  has 
furnished  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  progress,  and 
during  the  past  quadrennium  three  notable  instances 
of  such  advance  have  attracted  attention.  One  of 
these  has  occurred  in  Gujarat,  one  in  Kajputana,  and 
a  third  in  the  Punjab.  All  these  openings  have  been 
remarkable,  not  merely  in  the  n amber  of  converts, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  doors  of  access  have 
been  opened  to  vast  numbers  of  people  who  seem  to 
be  ready  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  provision  can  be  made  for  their  reception 
and  instruction  in  the  way  of  life." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE   NOETH   WEST  INDIA  CONFERENCE. 


(JTHE   North 


r^  rnih  iNorm  West  India  Conference  indicates  its 
(2J  geographicallocationby  its  name.  It  is  formed 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Oudh 
lying  south  and  west  of  the  Ganges  river,  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Punjab,  and  such  part  of  the  Province  of 
Rajputana,  and  of  Central  India  as  lie  north  of  the 
twenty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  It  was  organized 
in  Agra  by  Bishop  Thoburn  on  Janaary  the  18th, 
1893,  and  hence  has  had  a  separate  existence  of 
about  thirteen  years. 

The  Conference  was  largely  the  result  of  an  over- 
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flow  and  an  expedient  adjustment  of  territory.  As 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  history  of  the  North 
India  Conference,  there  commenced,  a  little  before 
1888,  a  mass  movement  toward  Christianity  on  the 
part  of  the  depressed  classes,  especially  among  the 
Sweepers  of  Eohilkhand,  which  very  soon  passed  the 
original  boundaries  of  the  Conference,  crossed  to  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  Ganges  river,  and 
extended  up  and  down  the  Ganges  valley.  The 
relatives  and  friends  of  converts  living  in  the  villages 
of  the  Budaon,  Muradabad  and  Amroha  districts 
residing  about  Muttra,  Kasganj,  Aligarh  and  Meerut 
heard  of  the  new  movement  toward  Christianity  and 
became  enquirers.  Christians  from  the  Kohilkhand 
side  of  the  river  went  over  the  river  to  live.  To 
follow  these  up,  give  them  the  needed  instruction, 
and  to  receive  the  new  enquirers  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  baptism,  it  became  a  duty  to  send 
ordained  Ministers  into  those  parts,  who  soon 
reported  great  ingatherings.  The  late  Hassan  Eaza 
Khan,  who  had  been  converted  from  Muhammadan- 
ism  under  Dr.  Hoskins,  at  Budaon,  was  sent  across 
the  Ganges  to  Kasganj,  Jefferson  E.  Scott  was  sent, 
in  1888,  to  open  a  Mission  at  Muttra,  thirty  miles 
above  Agra  on  the  Jumna  river,  Charles  Luke  was 
sent  to  Meerut  and  Bulandshahr,  and  James  Lyon 
was  transferred,  in  1891,  from  the  Bengal  Conference 
to  the  great  Province  of  Rajputana.  The  work 
spread  with  such  rapidity  that  these  centres,  in  a 
very  few  years,  became  Presiding  Elders'  Districts 
with  an  aggregate  Christian  Community  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand. 
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The  unusual  length  of  the  Bengal  Conference,  and 
the  difficulty  of  administering  it  in  its  present  form, 
made  it  desirable  to  readjust  its  boundaries,  and, 
accordingly,  in  1893,  the  Bengal-Burma  Conference 
having  been  formed,  the  northern  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, viz.,  the  Punjab,  Meeriit,  and  Eajputana,  was 
transferred  to  the  North  West  India  Conference. 
This  made  another  large  one-language  area  under  a 
single  Conference  administration. 

The  charter  members  of  the  new  Conference  were 
Eobert  Hosldns,  Philo  M.  Buck,  Jefferson  E.  Scott, 
Dennis  Osborne,  Mahbub  Khan,  Hasan  Raza  Khan, 
Charles  W.  DeSouza,  Albert  T.  Lieonard,  Charles 
Luke,  James  Lyon,  John  D.  Webb,  Isa  Das, 
Eockwell  Clancy,  Matthew  Tindale,  Frank  J. 
Blewitt,  Claudius  H.  Plomer,  Edward  S.  Busby, 
John  E.  Newson,  Edwin  T.Farnon,  Henry  Mansell, 
James  C.  Lawson,  Chimman  Lai,  Daniel  Buck, 
Yaqub  Cornelius,  Joshi  Samer,  Jhabhu  S.  Joseph, 
Edwin  W.  Gay,  Mohan  Lai,  and  Tafazzul  Haqq. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  names,  the  last  seven  were 
those  of  the  Probationers,  and  Henry  Mansell  and 
James  C.  Lawson  were  transfers  from  the  North 
India  Conference. 

The  Conference  had  27  Members  and  Probationers, 
92  Local  Preachers,  15,066  Church  Members  and 
Probationers,  1,312  Baptisms  during  the  previous 
year,  a  Christian  Community  of  20,215,  and  Enquir- 
ers, estimated  at  35,000.  There  were  19  Churches 
and  10  Parsonages,  valued  at  Ks.  252,877,  449 
Sunday  Schools,  with  17,315  scholars,  and  257  Day 
Schools,  with  5,330  scholars. 
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The  Conference  was  divided  into  seven  Presiding 
Elders'  Districts,  viz.,  Agra,  Ajmer,  Allahabad^ 
Bulandshahr,  Kasganj,  Meerut  andMussuri,  of  which 
Jefferson  E.  Scott,  Charles  W.  DeSonza,  Dennis 
Osborne,  Charles  Luke,  Hasan  Kaza  Khan,  PhilO' 
M.  Buck,  and  Henry  Mansell  were  the  respective 
Presiding  Elders. 

The  Agra  District,  as  a  separate  Presiding  Eider's- 
District,  had  a  continuous  history  of  ten  years  when 
the  name  dropped  out.  It  was  organized  in  1891> 
and  was  made  up  of  the  whole  of  the  Muttra  and 
parts  of  the  Agra  and  Aligarh  civil  districts,  and 
the  work  about  Ajmer  in  Eajputana,  the  three 
centres  being  Muttra,  Agra  and  Ajmer.  Frederick 
H.  Northrop,  who  had  arrived  on  February  the  2nd, 
1890,  was  stationed  at  Agra,  but  died  there  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1891,  and  was  succeeded  by  Matthew 
Tindale.  James  Lyon  was  Missionary  in  charge 
at  Ajmer.  In  1893,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Conference,  the  work  had  so  developed  in  Kajputana, 
that,  the  distance  being  so  great  and  the  conditions 
so  different,  that  Province  was  set  apart  a& 
a  separate  District  with  Charles  W.  DeSouza, 
Presiding  Elder,  leaving  Agra  District  with  seven 
Circuits  about  Muttra  and  Agra,  and  the  new  Circuit 
of  Aligarh,  which  was  opened  that  year,  with 
James  C.  Lawson  as  Missionary  in  charge.  The- 
work  had  also  spread  into  the  adjoining  Native  State 
of  Bharatpur.  In  1898  the  Aligarh  Circuit  had 
developed  into  a  District  and  was  set  apart  with 
James  C.  Lawson  as  Presiding  Elder,  and  the 
Agra  District  continued  with  eleven  Circuits  about 
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Muttra,  Agra,  and  Bharatpur.  In  the  following 
year  the  Ajmer  District  was  again  united  with 
the  Agra  District  and  the  centres  were,  as  in 
1891,  Muttra,  Agra,  and  Ajmer,  but  now  with 
seventeen  Circuits.  Concerning  the  growth  of  the 
work  Jefferson  E.  Scott,  the  Presiding  Elder, 
reported  : — "  At  the  last  session  of  our  Conference 
Agra  and  Ajmer  Districts  were  united  so  that  the- 
present  Agra  District  includes  all  our  work  in 
Eajputana,  as  at  the  beginning,  nine  years  ago.  At 
the  time  of  the  organisation  of  our  Conference^ 
in  1893,  Ajmer,  with  its  adjoining  Circuits,  was 
set  off  as  a  separate  District,  and  continued  so 
under  the  administration  of  Charles  W,  DeSouza, 
until  a  year  ago.  We  are  so  busily  engaged  in; 
making  history,  that,  sometimes,  we  forget  to 
pause  and  observe  its  trend,  or  notice  the  pro- 
gress that  is  taking  place.  And,  sometimes,  evert 
Missionaries  become  discouraged  and  feel  that  the 
work  is  not  moving  forward,  but  retrograding, 
whereas  a  retrospective  glance  would  show  that, 
compared  with  even  a  few  years  before,  it  is  on 
much  higher  and  firmer  ground,  and  advancing.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  compare  the  statistics  of  the 
Agra  District  for  1891  with  those  of  the  same  field 
to-day.  Then,  in  the  whole  District,  there  were  5 
Members  of  Conference,  20  local  Preachers,  and  only 
121  paid  Workers.  There  w^ere  only  2,000  Chris- 
tians and  fewer  than  300  Communicants.  About 
Es.  2,000  were  collected  in  India  toward  the  support 
of  the  work  on  the  District,  about  Es.  200  of  which 
were  given  by  Indian  Christians.     The  leading  itema 
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of  the  statistics  tabulated  for  the  past  year  are  as 
follows :  •        .; 


Members  of.  Conference 

Paid  Workers  . 

Baptisms 

Members  and  Probationers 

Native  Christian   Community 

Sunday  School  Scholars 

Day  School  Scholars 

Money  raised  in  India 


Rs, 


13 

3i2 
1,471' 
7,034 
9,448 
7,891 
1,689 
7,508 


Generally  speaking,  the  District  is  worked  from 
the  three  important  centres  of  Agra,  Ajmer,  and 
Muttra,  the  work  in  these  places  being  under  the 
direction  of  James  B,  Thomas,  Claudius  H.  Plomer, 
and  myself  as  Missionaries-in-charge." 

In  1900  Agra  with  its  four  Circuits  was  transferred 
to  the  Kasganj  District  of  which  James  B.  Thomas 
became  Presiding  Elder,  upon  the  death  of  Hasan 
Eaza  Khan,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1899,  and  in 
1901  this  territory  was  named  the  Agra  District, 
the  name  Kasganj  temporarily  dropping  out,  while 
the  work  in  the  Muttra  civil  district  and  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Rajputana  was  called  the  Muttra-Ajmer 
District,  Jefferson  E,  Scott  continuing  as  Presiding 
Elder.  In  1902  this  vast  field  was  divided  into  the  two 
Districts,  Ajmer  and  Muttra,  Dr.  Scott  being  appoint- 
ed Presiding  Elder  of  the  former,  and  Bockwell 
Clancy  of  the  latter,  with  which  Agra  and  its 
-Circuits  were  again  united,  while  Kasganj  resumed 
its  original  name,  with  Mahbub  Khan,  transferred 
there  from  Hathras,  as  Presiding  Elder,  while 
James  B.  Thomas  became    Presiding   Elder   of  the 
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of  the  statistics  tabulated  for  the  past  year  are  as 
follows  : 


Members  of  Conference 
Paid  Workers 
Baptisms 

^Members  and  Probationers 
Native  Christian   Community 
Sunday  School  Schohirs 
Day  School  Scholars 
]\Ionev  raised  in   India 


13 

34-2 

1,471 

7,034 

9,443 

7,891 

1,089 

•   ■                             • 

.  Rs.  7,508 

Generally  speaking,  the  District  is  worked  from 
the  three  important  centres  of  Agra,  Ajmer,  and 
Muttra,  the  work  in  these  places  being  under  the 
direction  of  James  B.  Thomas,  Claudius  H.  Plomer, 
and  myself  as  Missionaries-in-charge." 

In  1900  Agra  with  its  four  Circuits  was  transferred 
to  the  Kasganj  District  of  which  James  B.  Thomas 
became  Presiding  Elder,  upon  the  death  of  Hasan 
Raza  Khan,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1899,  and  in 
1901  this  territory  was  named  the  Agra  District, 
the  name  Kasganj  temporarily  dropping  out,  while 
the  work  in  the  ^Nluttra  civil  district  and  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Eajputana  was  called  the  Muttra-Ajmer 
District,  Jefferson  E.  Scott  continuing  as  Presiding 
Elder.  In  190'2  this  vast  field  was  divided  into  the  two 
Districts,  Ajmer  and  INIuttra,  I^r.  Scott  being  appoint- 
ed Presiding  l^lder  of  the  former,  and  Bockwell 
Clancy  of  the  latter,  with  which  Agra  and  its 
Circuits  were  again  imited,  while  Kasganj  resumed 
its  original  name,  with  Mahbub  Khan,  transferred 
there  from  Hathras,  as  Presiding  Elder,  while 
James  B.  Thomas  became    Presiding   Elder   of  the 
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Punjab  District.  Upon  the  retirement  of  James  C. 
Lawson,  in  1903,  the  Aligarh  District,  which  had  had 
a  prosperous  existence  of  four  years,  was  merged  into- 
the  Muttra  District  which  now  had  sixteen  Circuits. 

Allahabad  District  is  the  most  Southern  District  of 
the  Conference.  In  1898  it  included  the  two  great 
centres,  Allahabad,  the  capital,  and  Cawnpur,  the 
commercial  city  of  the  North  AVesfc  Provinces, 
Dennis  Osborne  was  Presiding  Elder,  Bockwell 
Clancy  was  Missionary  in  charge  at  Allahabad,  and 
Robert  Hoskins  at  Cawnpur  with  John  E,  Newson, 
Pastor  of  the  English  Church.  In  1897  the  District 
was  divided  into  the  Allahabad  and  Cawnpur  Dis- 
tricts, with  Rockwell  Clancy,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
former,  and  Stephen  S.  Dease,  M.  D.,  who  had 
arrived  in  India  in  1881,  and  had  been  stationed  at 
Bareilly,  and  Pithoragarh,  and  was  now  transferred 
to  the  North  West  India  Conference,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  latter.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  Robert  Hoskins  who  continued  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in  1903.  In  1902^ 
Dennis  Clancy,  who  was  Pastor  of  the  English 
Church  and  who  had  officiated  for  his  brother, 
Rockwell  Clancy,  during  his  absence  on  leave  in 
America,  became  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Allahabad 
District. 

Philo  M.  Buck  has  been  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Meerut  District  continuously  from  its  organization  to 
the  present.  Before  assuming  these  responsibilities, 
he  had  seen  much  service,  elsewhere.  Born  May,  the 
15th,  1846,  at  Coning,  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
entering  the  ministry  in  1865,  receiving  his  theolog- 
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ical  education  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  he 
arrived  in  India  on  ]Sroveml)er  the  11th,  1870.  He 
laboured  five  years  at  Shahjahanpur,  five  years  as 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Kumaon  District,  one  year  at 
•Oawnpur,  and  five  years,  from  1889,  as  Principal  of 
the  Philander  Smith  Institute,  Mussuri,  besides  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Home  Pastorate.  Concern- 
ing the  Meerut  District  he  reported  in  1894  : — ''  The 
Meerut  District  lies  principally  between  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  with  Meerut  city  as  the  geogra- 
phical centre.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  width  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  length.  Beginnings 
of  work  have,  however,  been  made  across  the  Jumna 
in  the  Delhi  and  Gurgaon  districts,  and  how  rapidly 
its  western  limits  will  advance,  or  how  far  they  will 
extend,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  most  of  this  territory 
was  in  the  bounds  of  the  Mussuri  District  until  the 
beginning  of  the  past  year.  The  District  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  our  work  as  regards  the  numbers  of 
the  accessible  classes.  If  oificial  figures  are  to  be 
trusted,  these  classes  within  our  bounds  number  six 
hundred  thousand,  or  more." 

In  1899  the  Bulandshahr  District,  of  which 
Charles  Luke  had  been  Presiding  Elder  for  the  past 
six  years,  having  seven  Circuits  and  a  Christian 
Community  of  7,347,  was  added  to  the  Meerut  Dis- 
trict. In  1901  half  of  the  Mussuri  District,  also, 
was  put  under  the  same  administration,  making  the 
whole  District  aggregate  a  Christian  Community  of 
more  than  22,000.  Other  Circuits  were  added  and 
in  1904  the  Presiding  Elder  reported  as  follows  : — 
*'  In  1902  the  Meerut  District  embraced  a  territory 
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120  miles  in  length  and  60  in  width,  divided  into 
three  civil  districts,  and  having  a  population  of  about 
three  and  a  half  millions.  The  above  territory  is- 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Ganges  river,  and  on  the 
West  by  the  Jumna.  It  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
India.  The  reduction  of  our  Missionary  force  at  the 
last  Conference  made  it  necessary  to  extend  th& 
District  on  the  West  to  include  three  more  civil 
districts,  in  one  of  which  is  located  the  great  city  of 
Delhi.  Other  conditions  led  to  the  adding  of  a  large 
Circuit  to  the  North.  The  territory,  if  duly  cultivat- 
ed, would  now  make  a  respectable  Annual  Con- 
ference. A  far-reaching,  unoccupied  region  to  the 
West  invites  to  almost  indefinite  expansion.  There 
cannot  be  less  than  a  million  of  the  depressed  classes 
peculiarly  accessible  to  the  Gospel  in  the  field  now 
occupied. 

"This  field  is  divided  into  fourteen  Circuits,  all  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  in  charge  of  regular 
Ministers  connected  with  the  Annual  Conference. 
Our  entire  force  of  regular  workers,  who  give  their 
life  to  the  cause,  consists  of  154  men  and  115 
women.  Our  Christian  Community  numbers  23,558. 
To  give  even  approximately  the  care  needed  to  these 
multitudes,  our  present  force  would  require  to  be 
doubled.  These  converts  live  in  about  1, 100  villages- 
and  city  wards.  We  have  in  the  District  about  GOQ 
Class  Leaders.  These  men,  while,  as  a  rule,  of 
very  humble  attainments,  indeed,  still  afford  no 
little  help  in  the  care  of  the  Christian  Communities, 
where  they  live.  There  have  been  1,594  baptisms 
during  the  year.     A  measure  of  instruction  is  being 
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given  to  enquirers  in  325  other  villages.  Could  such 
instruction  have  been  more  thorough,  we  should 
have  had  hundreds  more  of  baptisms  to  report.  In 
2,56  other  villages  calls  for  instruction  are  being- 
made,  but  with  the  facilities  available,  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  respond  to  them.  If  we  had  the 
force  that  would  permit  as  to  go  to  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  places  still  further  afield'  we  should 
find  great  multitudes  ready  to  give  sympathetic 
attention  to  our  message.  Under  our  very  eyes  are 
great  harvests  to  be  reaped,  but,  alas,  the  labourers- 
are  far  too  few-  One  of  our  most  earnest  petitions, 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  for  more  labourers." 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  North  West 
India  Conference  the  Mussuri  District  had  been  a 
District  of  the  Bengal  Conference  for  some  years. 
Dr.  Mansell  was  now  transferred  from  the  North 
India  Conference  and  not  only  became  Presiding- 
Elder  of  the  District  but  Principal  of  the  Philander 
Smith  Institute  situated  at  Mussuri.  In  1893 
the  District  had  six  Circuits,  1,142  Gommuui- 
cants  and  there  were  622  baptisms  during  the  year. 
Under  Dr.  Mansell's  Principalship,  with  Mrs,  Nancy 
Monelle  Mansell,  m.d.,  as  his  able  Assistant,  tha 
Philander  Smith  Institute  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  Mrs,  Philander  Smith  continued  to  give 
financial  help,  and  Mrs.  Mansell,  herself,  was  not 
sparing  in  effort  and  money  to  make  the  school  a 
success.  In  1896  the  Principal  reported  "  We  have 
finished  the  new  house  for  the  Principal,  a  laboratory 
and  teachers'  room,  and  an  office  for  the  Head 
Master,  thus  adding  about  Es.  13,000  to  the  value  of 
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the  school  property.  Also  the  heirs  of  the  sainted 
Mrs.  Philander  Smith  have  offered  funds  to  build  a 
new  Gymnasium  and  Assembly  and  Prayer  Hall  to 
be  named  '•'  Standish  Hall."  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  the  Hall  was  opened  by  General  Sir 
Bindon  Blood,  k.c.b.,  and  was  an  inaportant  addi- 
tion to  the  institution. 

In  1899  Dr.  Mansell  thus  described  the  District : 
"  The  Mussuri  District  is  the  largest  in  the  Con- 
ference, requiring  as  many  miles  travelling,  and  as 
much  more,  to  make  a  round  of  Quarterly  Confer- 
ences as  is  required  in  all  the  other  Districts.  There 
are  six  principal,  and  seventeen  sab-Circuits.  We 
report  2,672  full  Members,  946  Probationers,  and 
S26  Christian  children,  jnaking  a  Christian  Com- 
munity of  4,446.  Our  baptisms,  up  to  the  30th 
November,  are  only  544,  less  than  half  we  had 
last  year.  More  are  to  be  baptised,  soon,  and  many 
more  are  willing,  if  we  only  had  the  money  to 
employ  men  and  women  to  teach  and  indoctrinate 
them  for  a  couple  of  years.  There  is  a  sad  deficien- 
cy in  this  respect,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reports 
of  the  various  Circuits."  At  the  beginning  of  1901 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mansell  went  on  health  leave  to 
America,  Professor  S.  F.  Ditto  became  Principal  of 
the  Philander  Smith  Institute,  and  the  District  was 
apportioned  between  the  Meerut  and  Aligarh  Dis- 
tricts, Philo  M.  Buck  administering  the  work  at 
Mussuri  and  Rurki,  and  the  surrounding  territory, 
■and  James  C.  Lawson  the  great  Punjab,  including 
Delhi,  Patiala,  and  Lahore.  The  Conference  was  so 
short  of   men   and   money   that  there  were  serious 
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thoughts  of  retrenching,  and  abandoaing  important 
territory,  such  as  Rajpiitana  and  the  Punjab.  But 
in  spite  of  repeated  cuts  in  the  appropriation  and  the 
fewness  of  the  workers,  they  were  retained,  and 
subsequently  these  two  Provinces  became  the  most 
fruitful  in  the  Conference  if  not  in  the  whole  Empire, 
In  1902  James  C.  Lawson  reported  : — 

"  Within  the  bounds  of  the  great  Punjab — the 
land  of  the  five  waters — through  hundreds  of  miles 
of  which  the  Presiding  Elder  has  to  travel,  there  are 
nearly  27,000,000  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 
Three  or  four  other  Missions  are  at  work  in  some  of 
the  places,  but  what  are  these  among  so  many? 
Just  think  of  it!  Over  27,000,000  people  of  the 
Christless  religions  waiting  for  the  Gospel  herald  in 
that  great  land.  This  territory  has  over  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  about  fifteen  times  as  many  people  as 
there  are  in  the  whole  of  Cuba,  and  over  three  times 
as  many  as  there  are  in  all  the  Philippines.  Has 
not  therefore  the  Presiding  Elder,  and  the  rest  of  us, 
something  to  do  ?  What  a  field  to  enter  and  take  for 
the  Master !  The  last  census  shows  that  there  was 
an  increase  among  all  denominations  during  the  past 
decade  of  over  33  per  cent,' in  the  Punjab,  far  more 
than  among  any  of  the  other  religions  there. 
Methodism  has  over  4,000  Native  Christians  there. 
Certainly  nov/  is  not  the  time  to  call  a  halt.  We 
have  gone  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  where  Alexander 
went,  and  farther,  still,  beyond  the  Jumna,  beyond 
the  Sutlej,  yes,  almost  beyond  the  Indus  itself,  and 
the  blessed  Bible  with  its  holy  truth  is  lifting  many  a 
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poor  cottager's  life  there  far  above  the  dark  and 
misty  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Hindu  bigotry  and 
idolatry,  and  Moslem  fanaticism  and  wickedness. 
Delhi,  with  its  population  of  209,000  people,  is  the 
key  to  the  Punjab.  Lahore,  with  its  203,000  people, 
is  its  heart.  Entrance,  centre,  and  circumference 
shall  one  day  all  throb  and  thrill  with  Gospel 
blessedness  and  gladness.  Certainly  fifteen  cities, 
each  with  a  population  of  over  30,000,  hundreds  of 
smaller  cities,  and  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
have  a  deep  meaning  to  the  true  and  zealous 
Missionary  of  the  Cross  !  God  calls  us  to  have  faith 
in  Him  in  this  hour  when  some  are  calling  a  retreat. 
He  would  have  us  '  go  forward,'  as  He  command- 
ed Moses,  and  take  the  land  for  Jesus.  Is  not 
the  Master  saying  now  to  some,  "  Oh !  ye  of 
little  faith  "?  The  example  of  a  weak  faith,  narrow 
vision,  and  a  half-hearted  purpose,  will  work  most 
disastrous  results  among  our  Native  Christians  and 
to  our  work  in  general  at  this  time." 

In  1902  James  B.  Thomas  was  transferred  from 
the  Agra  District  to  the  reorganized  Punjab  District 
and  remained  three  years,  when,  upon  the  failure  of 
his  health,  he  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Butcher, 
transferred  from  the  Principalship  of  the  "  Oak 
Openings  "  School  in  Naini  Tal,  North  India  Con- 
ference, upon  the  amalgamation  of  that  institution 
and  the  Philander  Smith  Institute,  the  united  schools 
now  to  be  known  as  the  "  Philander  Smith  College." 
During  Mr.  Thomas's  administration  of  the  Punjab 
District  there  were  in  the  three  years,  835,  1,984, 
and  3,047  baptisms,  respectively,    or  an  aggregate 
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of  5,316,  and  daring  the  past  year  there  have  been 
4ihree  thousand  more,  so  that  the  Christian  Com- 
munity has   doubled   during  the  past  four  years. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ajmer  District. 
The  Province   of  Bajputana,    consisting  of  twenty 
feudatory  States,   has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  bears 
a  population  of  about  eleven  million  souls.  The  Dis- 
.trict   is   divided   into   eleven   laroje  Circuits,  has   a 
Christian  community  of  about  twelve  thousand,  and  . 
■seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  have  been 
baptized   daring  the  past  four  years.     Part   of  the 
territory  of  the  Conference  has  been  severely  ravaged 
by  famines,  especially  during  the  past  ten  years.    In 
1897  the  famine  was  severe  in  parts  of  the  United 
Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Kajputana.    In  1899  and 
1900  it  was  especially  severe  in  Rajputana,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  relief  afforded,  officially  and  privately, 
many  thousands  perished.     Again,  in  this  the  Jubi- 
lee year,  the  people  have  been    "  wandering   abroad 
for  bread,"  and  in  Rajputana,  alone,  there  have  been, 
at  one  time  during  the  year  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand   on    Government    famine   relief,    and   the 
Famine  Relief  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  have  been  feeding  and  clothing  hundreds 
of  starving  Christians.     But  out  of  these  dreadful 
famines  which  have  visited  the  Conference  territory 
-have  grown  the  Orphanages  for  both  sexes  at  Allaha- 
bad, Aligarh,  Phalera,  Tilaunia  and  Ajmer. 

Besides  many  Day  Schools  of  primary  grade  there 
are  eighteen  institutional  schools  of  higher  grade  dis- 
tributed as  follows  in  the  Districts  :   At  Allahabad, 
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schools  for  boys  aDd  girls  ;  at  Cawnpur,  the  Englisl* 
Girls'  High  School,  which  was  opened  in  1874,  the 
Girls'  Orphanage,  and  the  Industrial  Workshop^ 
established  by  Dr.  Hoskins;  in  Agra,  the  medical 
Home  established  in  1888  to  provide  a  Home 
for  female  medical  students  attending  the  Medical 
College;  at  Muttra,  the  ''Blackstone  Missionary 
Institute,"  opened  in  1889,  consisting  of  a  Training 
School  for  English  and  Indian  Assistants,  and  a. 
Girls'  Boarding  School ;  a  Boys'  Boarding  School, 
opened  in  1890;  at  Phalera,  Boys'  and  Girls'' 
Orphanages  and  Industrial  Schools,  opened  in 
1900  ;  at  Tilaunia  a  Boys'  Industrial  Orphanage ; 
at  Ajmer,  tW'O  schools  of  middle  grade,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  opened  in  1897 ;  at  Aligarh, 
the  "Louisa  Soules  Orphanage"  for  girls,  and  the 
"Woman'.i  Industrial  Home;  the  Boys'  Industrial 
Orphanage,  started  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  in 
1900;  at  Meerut,  the  "Howard  Plested  Memorial 
Girls'  School"  founded  by  Mrs.  Plested,  of  Uni- 
versity Park,  Colorado,  and  the  Boys'  Boarding 
School. 

But  while  there  are  these  exceJlent  schools  in  the 
Conference  the  Conference  cannot  be  said  to  be 
so  much  an  Educational  as  an  Evangelistic  Confer- 
ence. Her  Missionaries  and  workers  are  more 
given  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  than  to  teaching 
formally  in  Schools.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact  that, 
although  much  younger  than  the  mother  Conference 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ganges  river,  her  Chris- 
tian Community  is  larger,  and  her  annual  accessions 
are  greater.     During  the  thirteen  years  of  her  exist- 
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«nce  as  a  separate  Conference  each  year's  baptisms 
and  Christian  Community  have  been  as  follows  : — 

1893,     Baptisms,     9,810,     Community,     28,683. 


1894, 

11 

9,076, 

34,922. 

1895, 

JJ 

8,397, 

41,119. 

1896, 

)  ) 

6,600, 

44,620. 

1897, 

1  J 

7,323, 

50,090. 

1898, 

J  J 

4,664, 

48,828. 

1899, 

)> 

4,568, 

49,601. 

1900, 

)  J 

6,449, 

51,922. 

1901, 

J  > 

7,085, 

56,979. 

1902, 

J  f 

5,924, 

58,980. 

1903, 

)  J 

8,110, 

64,311. 

1904, 

J) 

9,111, 

72,202. 

1905, 

J  J 

9,098, 

73,641. 

CHAPTEE  V 

CONFERENCES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

"^Y^N  the  organization  and  training  of  the  Church  in 
I  Southern  Asia  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
various  Conferences  authorized  by  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  and  some  have  even  received  the 
authority  of  the  General  Conference  and  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Discipline  because  of  their 
initial  successful  operation  in  India,  and  on  the 
approval  and  commendation  of  her  Missionaries. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  need  for 
such  an  organization  in  India  and  to  the  initial 
action  of  Indian  Missionaries,  nor  of  other  or- 
:ganizations  already  referred  to,  both  the  District  and 
•Central  Conferences  have  their  place  in  the  Church 
l)ecause    of    their    practical    usefulness    as    shown 
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in  their  early  operation  in  the  North  and  Soutli 
India  Conferences.  The  District  Conference,  whicb 
has  become  so  useful  throughout  the  Church,  had 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  which  arose  in  the  grow- 
ing Church  in  India.  As  in  most  movements  cC 
this  kind,  it  had  its  beginning  in  an  elementary  form. 
As  early  as  1862  an  organization  was  effected  at 
Sitapur,  in  Oudh,  by  Mr.  Gracey,  for  the  mutual  im- 
provement of  the  Mission  workers  on  that  Circuit.  A 
little  later,  at  Muradabad,  under  Edwin  W.  Parker,, 
quarterly  gatherings  of  all  classes  of  workers  were- 
held,  at  which  papers  were  read,  and  addresses  given,, 
and  matters  discussed  for  the  moral  and  literary- 
improvement  of  the  members.  This,  after  a  while, 
became  a  District  Conference,  at  which  the  workers, 
were  examined  on  the  subjects  of  various  previously^ 
appointed  courses  of  study,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  year  the  members  were  appointed  to  their 
work,  after  several  days  devoted  to  hearing  reports, 
from  the  workers,  and  other  necessary  business  con- 
nected with  the  District,  and  a  series  of  evangelistic- 
services  to  which  the  public  were  invited..  Even- 
tually this  District  Conference,  which  had  been  in 
successful  operation  for  several  years,  was  author- 
ized by  the  General  Conference  and  became  one  of 
the  Conferences  of  the  Church,  and,  in  India,  therie- 
has  become  associated  with  it,  although  meeting 
separately,  the  Women's  District  Conference,  and 
the  District  Mela,  or  Camp  Meeting. 

The  District  Conferences  are  really  Annual  Confer- 
ences for  the  respective  Districts,  for  at  that  time- 
the  majority  of  the  workers  receive,  after  examina- 
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tion  and  passage  of  character,  their  appointment  to 
work.  These  Conferences  are,  therefore,  usually 
larger  than  the  Annual  Conferences.  The  Discipli- 
nary Annual  Conference  in  Southern  Asia  differs 
somewhat  from  its  sister  Conference  in  America, 
especially  on  its  social  side,  for,  as  a  rule,  both  foreign 
and  Indian  members  find  lodging  on  the  Mission 
compound,  or  premises,  and  the  foreigners,  and 
often  the  Indian  members,  have  a  common  mess, 
for  which  a  moderate  daily  charge  is  made.  The 
Conferences  of  the  two  Societies  meet  separately, 
for  business,  but  unite  in  the  various  social  and 
religious  services  held  after  Conference  hours. 

The  Central  Conference  became  necessary  after 
the  organization  of  the  South  India  Conference  in 
order  that  there  might  be  uniformity  and  harmony 
in  the  entire  work  in  India,  the  field  being  so  large 
and  the  forms  of  work  so  varied,  and  the  work  so 
new.  Those  two  Missionary  Statesmen,  Parker  and 
Thoburn,  one  stationed  at  Muradabad,  and  the  other 
at  Calcutta,  had  much  correspondence  on  the  subject 
before  their  plans  crystallized  into  the  form  of  the 
first  Delegated  Conference.  There  were  general 
interests,  such  as  Education,  Publication,  Sunday 
Schools,  &c.,  pertaining  to  both  the  North  and  South 
India  Conferences,  which  would  be  harmonized  by 
such  a  representative  Conference,  and,  especially,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Conferences  differed  some- 
what in  their  Missionary  policy,  was  it  desirable  that 
such  a  Conference  be  held.  It  was,  accordingly, 
brought  about  by  having  the  two  Conferences  meet 
for  their  annual  sessions  in  cities  near  each  other,  so 
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that  immediately  after  adjournment  they  coald  hold 
a  joint  session  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  places. 
Pursuant  to  this  plan,  in  the  year  1880,  the  six- 
teenth session  of  the  North  India  Conference  was 
held  at  Cawnpur,  on  the  7th,  and  the  fourth  session 
of  the  South  India  Conference  was  held  at  Allahabad 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  after  adjournment,  met  in 
joint  session  at  the  latter  city  on  the  18th  of  that 
month,  all  the  members  of  the  respective  Confer- 
ences being  members  of  the  United  Conference.  The 
Conference  was  of  much  value  socially,  bringing 
Missionaries  from  all  parts  together,  but,  also,  many 
preliminary  matters  of  great  importance  were  con- 
sidered and  joint  action  taken.  The  action  of  the 
Conference  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  respec- 
tive Annual  Conferences.  At  this  Conference  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  Delegated  Conference  on  July  the 
14th,  1881,  to  which  one  ministerial  delegate  for 
every  five  members  of  each  Conference,  and  two  lay 
delegates  from  each  Conference,  (subsequently  chang- 
ed to  one  lay  delegate  from  each  Presiding  Elder's 
District),  be  elected.  The  Conference  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  General  Conference,  asking  that  all  the 
interests  of  the  Church  in  India  embraced  in  Part 
Four  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  be  assigned  to  the 
Delegated  Conference.  The  General  Conference,  at 
its  next  session  in  1884,  considered  the  matter  favor- 
ably, and  granted  more  than  the  somewhat  hesitat- 
ing petitioners  expected.  The  Conference  author- 
ized that  in  any  Mission  field  where  there  was  more 
than  one  Conference,  or  Mission,  or  more  than  one 
form  of  Methodism,  a  Delegated  Central  Conference 
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might  be  held,  to  which  general  interests  might 
be  referred.  The  first  session  of  this  reorganized 
and  properly  recognized  Central  Conference  met  at 
Bareilly  on  the  18th  of  January,  1885,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bishop  John  Y.  Hurst.  There  were 
fifty-one  members  present  and  much  important 
business  was  transacted. 

Since  then  seven  other  sessions  have  been  held, 
once  every  two  years,  except  the  last,  which  was 
held  about  four  years  after  the  preceding  one.  The 
location,  dates,  and  presidency  of  these  Conferences 
are  as  follows : — Bombay,  February  17th,  1887, 
Bishop  Nind;  Cawnpur,  July  27th,  1889,  Bishop 
Thoburn ;  Calcutta,  January  19th,  1892,  Bishop 
Thoburn;  Allahabad,  February  22ud,  1894,  Bishop 
Thoburn;  Poona,  March  12th,  1896,  Bishop  Thoburn; 
Lucknow,  January  20th,  1898,  Bishops  Foss 
and  Thoburn  ;  Calcutta,  January  31st,  1900,  Bishop 
Thoburn ;  Madras,  February  5th,  1904,  Bishops 
Warren,  Thoburn,  and  Warne.  At  the  first  session 
in  1885,  the  work  was  embraced  under  the  three 
Standing  Committees  of  Education,  Church  property, 
and  Sunday  Schools  ;  at  the  last,  in  1904,  there  were 
fifteen  Standing  and  five  Special  Committees  ap- 
pointed. At  the  first  session  two  Conferences  were 
represented,  at  the  last  nine  ;  at  the  first  there  were^ 
fifty-one  members,  at  the  last  seventy-one;  the  first 
represented  a  Church  of  ten  thousand  Christians, 
the  last  a  Church  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Another  Institution  worthy  of  note  is  the  Sunday 
School, 
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The  development  of  Sunday  School  work,  especially 
among  non-Christians,  was  largely  due  to  the  genius^ 
tact,  and  energy  of  Thomas  Craven,  who  arrived  in 
India  in  1871,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Scott,  through 
whose  exertions  the  India  Sunday  School  Union  was 
organized.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
this  work  from  1864  to  1872  :— 


1864 

1866     1868 

1870 

1872 

Sunday  Schools 
Scholars 

9 

397 

22 
632 

31 
860 

35 

1,177 

76 
3,536 

In  the  North  India  Conference  there  has  been  the 
following  growth  in  Sunday  School  attendance  : — 

1871       ..       ..       ..       ..     1,927 


1881 
1885 
1890 
1903 
1905 


8,952 
19,975 
31,763 
45,920 
48,595 


During  the  twelve  years  between  1893  and  1905, 
the  growth  in  Southern  Asia  has  been  as  below  : — 


1893 

1895 

1897 

1899 

1903 

1905 

Sunday  Schools     . . 
Scholars 

1,864 
67,856 

2,236 
76,995 

2,485 
83,229 

2,482 
92,056 

2,788 
123,737 

3,261 
138,507 

There   are  now  quite  140,000  scholars  attending 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  in  Southern  Asia, 
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and  the  success  has  been  so  marked  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  India  Sunday  School  Union  has  urged 
the  writer  to  "  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress along  the  line  of  Sunday  Schools  in  India  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  urge  the  Mission- 
aries in  other  Asiatic  countries  to  follow  the  lead  of 
India.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India 
can  claim  two-thirds  of  the  total  Sunday  School 
membership.  Dr.  Scott  did  a  great  thing  in  train- 
ing our  Indian  Ministry  at  BareiJly,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  did  a  greater  thing  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  all  India  to  the  value  of  the  Child  and  in 
founding  the  India  Sunday  School  Union." 

The  Epworth  League,  also,  has  been  a  power  in- 
Southern  Asia. 

Muradabad  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  first 
Epworth  League  in  India,  where,  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1888,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  organized  the  first 
Chapter,  auxiliary  to  the  then  recently  organized 
Oxford  League,  but,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Epworth  League,  modified  its  Constitution  and 
changed  its  name  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  Society.  Concerning  this  early  initiatory- 
work  Mrs.  Parker  writes  : 

"  It  was  in  1888  that  we  organized  the  Opioid 
League  in  Muradabad.  We  had  long  felt  the  need 
of  some  organization  by  which  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  in  our  schools  might  be  brought  together 
and  know  more  of  each  other.  The  old  idea  that 
the  girls  did  not  know  much  and  could  not  learn 
much,  was  a  constant  annoyance  to  us,  and  we 
thought  an  organization  that  could  give  the  girls  an. 
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equal  chance  with  the  boys  would  help  in  this 
matter,  and  it  did  even  more  than  we  anticipated. 

"  Then  we  felt  the  need  of  more  interest  in  Bible 
study.  We  sent  Home  and  got  information  and 
constitutions  of  Young  Peoples'  Societies  at  Home^ 
We  selected  good  things  from  them  all  and  then 
wrote  a  Constitution  and  called  our  Society  the 
Oxford  League.  The  young  peoples'  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Home  Societies  attracted  our  attention,  and 
was  one  of  the  special  reasons  which  led  us  to 
organize  a  Society. 

"  When  the  Epworth  League  was  inaugurated,  we 

changed  our  Constitution  a  little,  as  I  remember,  but 

there  was   not  very  much  change  in  the  working. 

We  had  all  the  Committees  and  had  quarterly  reports 

from    them.      Bands    of    Eeady    Workers    were    a 

speciality  that  came  on  from  the  first  organization." 
Such  was  the  success  of  the    Muradabad    Chapter 

that  soon  similar  Chapters  were  organized  in  other 
Stations  and  rapidly  the  Epworth  League  became 
popular  throughout  India.  In  1894  the  Central 
Conference  appointed  a  Board  of  Control  and  Edwin 
W.  Parker  became  the  first  President,  and  Homer 
C.  Stuntz,  the  first  General  Secretary.  Dr.  Parker 
continued  President  till  1901  and  was  succeeded  by 
Frank  W.  Warne,  the  present  President.  There 
have  been  four  General  Secretaries,  viz.,  Homer 
C.  Stuntz  (1894-95)  ;  Frank  W.  Warne  (1895-1900)  ; 
John  W.  Robinson  (1900-01) ;  and  William  A.  Man- 
sell  (the  present  Secretary).  Seven  All-India  Con- 
ventions have  been  held,  viz.,  at  Luckaovv  (1894)^ 
Lucknow  (1895),  Calcutta  (1897),  Cawnpur    (1899),, 
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equal  cKance  with  the  boys  would  help  in  this 
matter,  and  ifc  did  even  more  than  we  anticipated. 

"  Then  we  felt  the  need  of  more  interest  in  Bible 
study.  We  sent  Home  and  got  information  and 
constitutions  of  Young  Peoples'  Societies  at  Home. 
AVe  selected  good  things  from  them  all  and  then 
wrote  a  Constitution  and  called  our  Society  the 
Oxford  League.  The  young  peoples'  prayer-meeting 
in  the  Home  Societies  attracted  our  attention,  and 
was  one  of  the  special  reasons  which  led  us  to 
organize  a  Society. 

"  When  the  Epworth  League  was  iiiaugurated,  we 

changed  our  Constitution  a  little,  as  1  remember,  but 

there  was   not   very  much   change  in  the  working. 

We  had  all  the  Committees  and  had  quarterly  reports 

from    them.      Bands    of    Beady    Workers    were    a 

speciality  that  came  on  from  the  hrst  organization." 
Such  was  the  success  of  the    Muradabad    Chapter 

that  soon  similar  Chanters  were  orijanized  in  other 
Stations  and  rapidly  the  Lpworth  League  became 
popular  througliout  India.  In  1894  the  Central 
Conference  appointed  a  J3oard  of  Control  and  Edwin 
W.  Parker  became  the  first  President,  and  Homer 
C.  Stuntz,  the  first  General  Secretary.  Dr.  Parker 
continued  President  till  1901  and  was  succeeded  by 
Frank  W.  Warne,  tlie  present  President.  There 
have  been  four  General  Secretaries,  viz.,  Homer 
C.  Stuntz  (1894-Or))  ;  Frank  W.  Warne  (1895-1900)  ; 
John  W.  Kobinson  (1900-01} ;  and  William  A.  Man- 
sell  (the  present  Secretary).  Seven  All-India  Con- 
ventions have  been  held,  viz.,  at  Lucknovv  (1894), 
Lucknow  (1895),  Calcutta   1897),  Cawnpur    ^1899), 
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Poona  (1901),  Bangalore  (1903),  Allahabad  (1906). 
The  grow'h  of  the  Epworth  League  from  the  begin- 
ning may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  : — 


Chapters. 

Members 

1896 

•  • 

139 

6,555 

1898 

•  • 

209 

10,337 

1900 

•  • 

315 

11,879 

1904 

•  • 

•  •  • 

428 

17,973 

CHAPTEE  VI. 
WOMAN'S    WOEK. 

©KGANIZED  Woman's  Work  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Foreign  Mission  Field 
arose  out  of  a  great  necessity.  It  was  early 
seen  by  the  Butlers,  the  Parkers,  and  others,  at  Home 
and  in  India,  that  only  women  can  successfully  evan- 
gelize the  women  of  India,  Social  and  religious  con- 
ditions in  Hindustan  are  such  that  strange  men  can- 
not enter  the  zananas,  nor  converse  with  respectable 
women  in  the  homes,  on  the  street,  or  in  the  market 
places,  and  it  is  contrary  to  custom  for  higher  caste 
women  to  assemble  in  public  buildings  or  meet  to- 
gether in  a  mixed  audience.  As  a  rule,  women  must 
be  taught  by  women.  The  married  ladies  of  the 
Mission  in  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs. 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Waugh, 
Mrs.  Mansell,  and  others,  did  what  they  could  to 
reach  the  girls  and  women,  but,  at  first,  almost  in 
vain,  as  prejudice  and  custom  were  opposed  to 
women  being  taught.     Early  in  the  history   of   the 
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Poona  (1901),  Bangalore  (1903),  Allahabad  (1906), 
The  grow'h  of  the  Epworth  League  from  the  begin- 
ning may  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  : — 


Chapters. 

^lembers 

l.S'JG 

■   ■                                    •  • 

1.39 

G,555 

1898 

.   . 

209 

10,337 

1900 

•   •                                    •  • 

315 

11,879 

1904 

•  •                                    •  •  ■ 

428 

17,973 

OHAPTEE  VI. 

WOMAN'S 

WORK. 

©RGANIZED  Woman's  Work  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Foreign  Mission  Eield 
arose  out  of  a  great  necessity.  It  was  early 
seen  by  the  Butlers,  the  Parkers,  and  others,  at  Home 
and  in  India,  that  only  women  can  successfully  evan- 
gelize the  women  of  India.  Social  and  religious  con- 
ditions in  Hindustan  are  such  that  strange  men  can- 
not enter  the  zanunas,  nor  converse  wdth  respectable 
women  in  the  homes,  on  the  street,  or  in  the  market 
places,  and  it  is  contrary  to  custom  for  higher  caste 
women  to  assemble  in  public  buildings  or  meet  to- 
gether in  a  mixed  audience.  As  a  rule,  women  must 
be  taught  by  women.  The  married  ladies  of  the 
Mission  in  Oudh  and  liohilkhand,  Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs. 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Waugh, 
Mrs.  Mansell,  and  others,  did  what  they  could  to 
reach  the  girls  and  women,  but,  at  first,  almost  in 
vain,  as  prejudice  and  custom  were  opposed  to 
women  being  taught.     Early  in  the  history    of   the 
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Mission  several  unmarried  ladies  were  sent  to  Indian 
to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  supplement  the  work  of 
the  married  ladies,  but  the  experiment  was  not  very 
successful. 

When  the  Parkers  went  Home  on  their  first  leave^ 
in  1868,  they  were  in  poor  health,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  burdened  with  a  desire  to  do  more  for  the 
women  of  India.  They  thought  out  many  plans  for 
the  good  of  India  on  the  long  voyage  Home,  and 
nothing  better  could  have  been  devised  by  them  than 
the  planof  bavip-g  a  Society  for  teaching  and  evangel- 
izing women  in  the  Orient.  At  Home  they  were 
joined  by  the  Butlers,  Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Flanders, 
and  others,  and  it  was  soon  announced  that  a  meeting 
of  ladies  would  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  23rd,  1869, 
in  Tremont  Street  Church,  Boston,  to  hear  the  story 
of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  work  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Parker  and  Mrs.  Butler.  The  weather  at  the  time 
appointed  turned  out  to  be  stormy,  and  few  attended, 
but  they  met  again  on  the  following  Tuesday,  which, 
also,  proved  to  be  inclement  and  for  that  reason,  and 
perhaps,  also,  for  the  reason  that  in  those  days  there 
were  not  very  many  interested  in  such  an  enterprise, 
but  few  assembled.  However,  enough  women,  like 
those  named  above,  attended  to  discuss  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  organize  a  Society.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mrs.  Parker  stated  clearly  the  necessity  for 
such  an  organization,  and  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
Society  was  presented  and  accepted.  At  a  second 
meeting  a  carefully  prepared  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Society  was  now  fairly  launched,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Gracey,  Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Jenny  Fowler  Willing, 
and  other  elect  ladies^  went  everywhere  advertizing 
its    existence    and    advocating    its    claims.      The 


MRS.  J.  M.  THOBURN. 


Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  soon  lost  its 
provincial  character.    To  represent  the  whole  Church 
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Mission  several  unmarried  ladies  were  sent  to  India 
to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  supplement  the  work  of 
the  married  ladies,  but  the  experiment  was  not  very 
successful. 

When  the  Parkers  went  Home  on  their  first  leave, 
in  1868,  they  w^ere  in  poor  health,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  burdened  with  a  desire  to  do  more  for  the 
women  of  India.  They  thought  out  many  plans  for 
the  good  of  India  on  the  long  voyage  Home,  and 
nothing  better  could  have  been  devised  by  them  than 
the  plan  of  having  a  Society  for  teaching  and  evangel- 
izing women  in  the  Orient.  At  Home  they  were 
joined  by  the  Butlers,  Mrs,  Warren,  Mrs.  Flanders, 
and  others,  and  it  was  soon  announced  that  a  meetinc^ 
of  ladies  would  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  23rd,  1869, 
in  Tremont  Street  Church,  Boston,  to  hear  the  story 
of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  work  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Parker  and  Mrs.  Butler.  The  weather  at  the  time 
appointed  turned  out  to  be  stormy,  and  few  attended, 
but  they  met  again  on  the  following  Tuesday,  which, 
also,  proved  to  be  inclement  and  for  that  reason,  and 
perhaps,  also,  for  the  reason  that  in  those  days  there 
were  not  very  many  interested  in  such  an  enterprise, 
but  few  assembled.  However,  enough  women,  like 
those  named  above,  attended  to  discuss  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  organize  a  Society.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr-^.  Parker  stated  clearly  the  necessity  for 
such  an  organization,  and  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
Society  v;as  prfsontcd  and  accepted.  Afc  a  second 
meeting  a  carofully  prepared  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Society  was  now  fairly  launched,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  Dr.  and  ]\[rs.  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Gracey,  Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Jenny  Fowler  Willing, 
and  other  elect  ladies,  went  everywhere  advertizing 
its    existence     and    advocating     its    claims.      The 
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Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  soon  lost  its 
provincial  character.    To  represent  the  whole  Church 
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the  Constitution  was  so  modified  as  to  embrace  a 
system  of  decentralization  whereby  a  union  of  co- 
ordinate Branches,  instead  of  Auxiliaries  affiliated 
with  New  England,  was  affected.  Then  the  Society 
grew  apace.  In  1884,  when  the  Society  had  been 
in  successful  operation  for  fifteen  years,  the  General 
Conference  adopted,  and  incorporated  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  certain  rules,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
in  India,  and  which  had  been  found  to  work  harmo- 
niously, regulating  the  relation  between  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  the  Authorities  of 
the  Church. 

In  India  the  Society  was  a  success  from  the  very 
first.  As  time  went  on  it  became  a  highly  organized 
and  beautifully  adapted  agency,  especially  along 
evangelistic,  educational  and  medical  lines,  and  has 
done  many  years  of  efficient  service,  not  only 
throughout  the  Indian  Empire,  but  in  the  regions 
beyond. 

Each  Annual  Conference,  or  Mission  Conference, 
has  its  own  Woman's  Conference,  traditionally  meet- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Men's  Con- 
ference, with  Auxiliaries  in  the  Presiding  Elders' 
Districts,  and  subordinate  meetings  in  all  the  larger 
Stations.  At  the  second  session  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference, which  met  at  Bombay  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1887,  it  was  strongly  recommended  that 
such  Woman's  Conferences  be  organized,  and  at  the 
third  session,  at  Cawnpur,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1889,  a  question  having  arisen  whether  women  could 
be  admitted  as  lay  members  of  the  Central  Conference 
Bishop   Thoburn  ruled  that  in  India  Missions   the 
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women  Missionaries  are  appointed  to  Conference 
workj  thus  the  analogy  with  the  case  of  women  at 
Home  failed,  and  if  the  Conference  allowed  it,  he 
would  certainly  not  object.  Thereafter  they  sent 
delegates  from  their  Annual  Conferences  to  the 
CJentral  Conferences,  making  the  organization 
complete. 

The  practical  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Southern  Asia  has  been  immense. 
There  had  been  good  work  done  before  1870,  during 
the  thirteen  years  the  Mission  had  been  in  existence 
in  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  by  the  wives  of  Mission- 
aries and  their  Assistants.  Here  and  there  women 
were  taught,  veranda  schools  were  held,  a  Girls' 
Orphanage  was  organized  in  Bareilly  as  early  as  1859, 
and  in  1860  Mrs.  Downey  had  charge  of  the  Boys' 
Orphanage  at  Bareilly.  Two  single  women  were  sent 
out  in  1861.  Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Mansetl,  and  others 
did  much  village  work,  visiting  the  women  when 
touring  through  the  Districts  with  their  husbands. 
In  those  early  days  work  had  been  done  among 
women  on  the  Amroha  District  by  Mrs.  Parker 
and  Mrs.  Zahur-ul-Haqq  and  as  early  as  1868  Mrs. 
Parker  had  started  a  small  Boarding  School  at 
Muradabad.  But  still,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Mission,  especially,  the  walls  of  the  zanana,  and 
the  still  higher  walla  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  stood 
as  a  barrier  against  nearly  all  evangelistic  effort 
among  women. 

The  first  agents  sent  out  by  the  newly  organized 
Society,  were  Miss  Isabella  Thoburn,  sister  of 
Dr.  James  M.  Thoburn,  and  Miss  Clara  Swain^  m.d. 
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Both  these  Missionaries  were  worthy  representa- 
tives. Dr.  Swain  was  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  first  lady 
Medical  Missionary  sent  to  the  Orient.  She  at  once 
found  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  at  Bareilly,  where  she 
gained  large  influence  and  did  much  good.  The 
Nawab  of  Rampur,  through  the  friendly  offices  of 
Sir  William  Muir,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
i^orth  West  Provinces,  had  made  over  to  the  Mission 
for  the  use  of  the  Hospital,  a  large  Kothi,  or  re- 
sidence, with  ample  grounds,  which  was  soon  fitted 
up  and  occupied.  Dr.  Humphrey,  who  had  studied 
medicine  while  on  leave  in  America,  upon  his  return, 
had  commenced  training  a  class  of  young  women  in 
the  Bareilly  Orphanage,  in  1867,  and  Mrs.  Thomas, 
the  wife  of  David  W.  Thomas,  had  prepared  a  class 
in  English,  which  was  subsequently  taught  medicine 
by  Dr.  Swain.  Mrs.  Parker,  and  "  Shulak,"  a  member 
of  the  first  class,  taught  medicine  in  the  Orphanage  at 
Bareilly,  opened  some  medical  work  in  Muradabad  in 
3872,  which  was  taken  over  and  enlarged  by  Miss 
Julia  Lore,  m.d.,  who  was  sent  out  in  1874.  Other 
Medical  Missionaries,  as  Miss  Monelle,  in  1873,  Miss 
Greene,  in  1876,  Miss  Wolston,  in  1878,  Miss 
Ohristiancy,  Miss  Scott,  Mrs.  Thoburn,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Dease,  Mis^  Beck,  Miss  Tuttle,  have  followed, 
and  have  done  excellent  work. 

Miss  Thoburn  became  the  pioneer  of  higher  female 
■education  in  India.  Out  of  a  small  beginning  at  Lai 
Bagh,  Lucknow,  there  grew  up,  first,  the  High 
School,  in  1870,  then  the  magnificent  Woman's 
College,   which  became  affiliated  up   to   the  F.  A. 
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Both  these  Missionaries  were  worthy  representa- 
tives. Dr.  Swain  was  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  first  lady 
Medical  Missionary  sent  to  the  Orient.  She  at  once 
found  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  at  Bareilly,  where  she 
gained  large  influence  and  did  much  good.  The 
Nawab  of  Kampur,  through  the  friend!}'  offices  of 
Sir  William  Muir,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
North  West  Provinces,  had  made  over  to  the  Mission 
for  the  use  of  the  Hospital,  a  large  Kothi,  or  re- 
sidence, with  ample  grounds,  which  was  soon  fitted 
up  and  occupied.  Dr.  Humphrey,  who  had  studied 
medicine  while  on  leave  in  America,  upon  his  return, 
had  commenced  training  a  class  of  young  women  in 
the  Bareilly  Orphanage,  in  1867,  and  Mrs.  Thomas, 
the  wife  of  David  W.  Thomas,  had  prepared  a  class 
in  English,  which  was  subsequently  taught  medicine 
by  Dr.  Swain.  Mrs.  Parker,  and  "  Shulak,"  a  member 
of  the  first  class,  taught  medicine  in  the  Orphanage  at 
Bareilly,  opened  some  medical  work  in  Muradabad  in 
1872,  which  was  taken  over  and  enlarged  by  Miss 
Julia  Lore,  m.d.,  who  was  sent  out  in  1874.  Other 
Medical  Missionaries,  as  Miss  Monelle,  in  1873,  Miss 
Greene,  in  1876,  Miss  Wolston,  in  1878,  Miss 
€hristiancy,  Miss  Scott,  Mrs.  Thoburn,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Dease,  Mis^  Beck,  Miss  Tuttle,  have  followed, 
and  have  done  excellent  work. 

Miss  Thoburn  became  the  pioneer  of  higher  female 
education  in  India.  Out  of  a  small  beginning  at  Lai 
Bagh,  Lucknow,  there  grew  up,  first,  the  High 
School,  in  1870,  then  the  magnificent  Woman's 
College,   which  became  affiliated  up   to   the  F.  A. 
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standard  of  the  Calcutta  University  in  1886  under 
the  designation  of  ''the  Lncknow  Woman's  College, "^ 
but  subsequently  the  standard  was  raised,  and  the 
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name  changed,  upon  the  death  of  the  beloved  founder, 
August  31st,  1901,  to  ''the  Isabella  Thoburn  Col- 
lege." 
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standard  of  the  Calcutta  University  in  18S6  under 
the  designation  of  "the  Lucknow  Woman's  College, "^ 
but  subsequently  the  standard  was  raised,  and  the 
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name  changed,  upon  the  death  of  the  beloved  founder, 
August  81st,   1901,  to    "the  Isabella  Thoburn  Col- 
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The  first  representative  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  sent  to  a  a  appointment  in  India 
outside  of  the  India  Conference  was  Miss  M.  E. 
Layton,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Principalship  of 
the  Grirls'  High  School,  Calcutta,  in  1878.  The 
first  agent  sent  to  Burma  was  Miss  Warner  to  the 
Girls'  School,  Rangoon,  in  1881,  followed  by  Misses 
Wisner  and  Perkins.  In  South  India  Mrs.  Mary  A.. 
Budisill  opened  work  in  Madras  in  1886,  as  the 
wives  of  Missionaries  had  previously  done  elsewhere, 
and  Miss  Grace  Stephens,  the  product  of  Vepery 
Church,  became  her  Assistant.  Miss  Mary  A.  Hughs 
took  over  the  work  in  1888,  and  Miss  Stephens 
assumed  charge  of  the  entire  work  in  1891.  In  the 
Bombay  and  North  West  India  Conferences,  at  first, 
most  of  the  woman's  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
wives  of  Missionaries  ;  but  Misses  Lawson  and  Nash 
were  appointed  to  Bombay  in  1893  and  Misses 
Laack,  McBurney,  Eowe,  and  Browne  were  Charter 
Members  of  the  North  West  India  Woman's  Con- 
ference. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
done  a  great  Educational  work  in  Southern  Asia.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  even  name  the  multitude  of 
schools  which  are  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  mention  some  of  the 
more  prominent  schools  of  higher  grade  in  the  nine 
Conferences  and  Mission  Conferences  of  the  Church. 
Beginning  in  the  North,  and  with  the  oldest,  there 
are,  in  the  North  India  Conference,  at  Bareilly,  the 
Orphanage,  and  the  Woman's  Department  of  the 
Theological  Seminary;  at  Muradabad,  Budaon,  Bijnor, 
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*Paiiri,  Dwarahath,  Pithoragarh,  and  Shahjahanpur, 
Boarding  Schools  for  girls,  the  Womdpn's  College 
at  Lucknow,  and  the  Wellesley  English  High  School 
at  Naini  Tal.  In  the  South  India  Conference,  the 
Boarding  Schools  and  Orphanages  at  Madras,  Kolar, 
and  Hyderabad,  and  the  Baldwin  High  School  at 
Bangalore.  In  the  Bengal  Conference  the  Boarding 
Schools  and  Orphanages  at  Asansol,  Pakur,  and 
Muzaffarpur,  the  "  Lee  Memorial "  School  and 
English  High  School  and  Orphanage  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  "Queen's  Hill"  EngHsh  High  School  at 
Darjeeling.  In  the  Bombay  Conference,  the  Boarding 
and  Orphanage  Schools  at  Baroda,  Basim,  Godhra, 
Jabaipur,  Kandhwa,  and  Talegaon,  and  the  Taylor 
High  School  and  tbe  Anglo-Indian  Girls'  School  at 
Poona.  In  the  North  West  India  Conference  the 
Boarding,  Orphanage,  and  Industrial  Schools  at 
Muttra,  Meerut,  Ajmer,  Aligarh,  Cawnpur,  and 
Phalara,  the  "  Blackstone  Missionary  Institute  " 
at  Muttra,  the  English  High  School  at  Cawnpur, 
and  the  Industrial  Home  for  women  at  Aligarh. 
In  Burma,  the  Orphanage,  the  Burmese  Girls' 
School  and  the  English  High  School,  Rangoon. 
In  Malaysia  and  in  Manilla,  the  Deaconess  Home 
Boarding  School,  the  Telak  Ayas  School,  the  Girls' 
High  School,  and  the  Training  School  at  Singapur ; 
the  Deaconess  Home  Boarding  School  and  the  Girls' 
High  School,  Penang ;  the  Schools  at  Ipoh,  Kusla, 
Lampur,  and  Taipeng,  and  the  Deaconess  Training 
School  at  Manilla.  In  the  Central  Province  Mission 
Conference,  the  Orphanages  and  Boarding  School  at 
Jabaipur,    Kandhwa,    and    Raichur.      In    1903    in 
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Soathern  Asia  there  were  forty-three  European  and 
Anglo- Vernacular  Schools  of  higher  grade,  with  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  scholars,  and 
four  hundred  and  eleven  vernacular  schools,  with 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  scholars  in 
attendance. 

The  direct  Evangelistic  work  done  by  the  agents  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Southern 
Asia  is  beyond  description.  Educational  and  medical 
work  has  opened  up  to  the  Gospel  thousands  of 
zananas,  and  into  those  have  gone  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers and  Bible  Eeaders  under  the  direction  of  lady 
Missionaries.  The  Deaconess  work  in  Southern  Asia 
has  been  invaluable.  In  many  of  the  large  cities  and 
centres  of  work  are  now  established  Deaconess 
Homes,  from  which  radiate  the  Gospel  of  mercy  and 
help  on  every  side.  It  was  on  January  the  11th,  1891, 
that  Bishop  Thoburn,  always  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
movement,  consecrated  to  the  of!ice  of  Deaconess, 
P.  Bo  we,  Eucy  M,  Sullivan,  Gertrude  F.  Matthews, 
and  Martha  A.  Sheldon,  m.d.,  all  of  whom,  except 
the  sainted  Phoebe  Rowe,  are  still  doing  good 
service  for  the  Master.  Phoebe  Rowe  was  an  unique 
Christian  Evangelist.  Born  in  Allahabad,  educed 
at  Eal  Bagh  School,  Lucknow,  under  MissThob^m, 
she  spent  many  years  as  a  Deaconess  and  Evangelist 
in  North  India,  working  in  the  villages,  and  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  people,  and  gaining  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  lowly  as  but  few  have  been  able 
to  do.  Her  familiarity  v/ith  the  vernacular,  her 
acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  people,  her 
sweet  voice  in  song,  and  her  gentle  manner,  gave  her 
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great  power  and  influence  wherever  she  went — at 
Lucknow,  at  Gonda,  at  Muttra,  at  Ajmer — or  any- 
where in  her  varied  fields  of  labour,  up  to  the  day  of 
her  death  in  Naini  Tal,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1898. 
A  Woman's  Conference  was  early  organized  in  the 
India  CoDference,  but  the  first  regular  session  under 
a  Constitution,  limiting  and  directing  its  operations,. 
met  at  Muradabad  on  the  18th  of  January,  1872. 
Since  then  thirty-four  Annual  Meetings  have  been 
held.  In  the  other  Annual  Conferences  such  Con- 
ferences were  organized  as  follows  : — The  South. 
India  Woman's  Missionary  Conference  was  organized 
on  the  *28th  of  January,  1886,  in  the  city  of  Bombay. 
Since  then  twenty  sessions  have  been  held,  the  twenty- 
first  session  being  held  at  Belgaum  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1905,  with  twenty-nine  foreign  and  six  Indian 
members,  representing  work  in  thirteen  leading 
Stations  in  four  Presiding  Elders'  Districts.  The 
Bengal  Woman's  Conference  met,  for  the  first  time, 
in  Calcutta  on  the  14th  of  January,  1888,  of  which 
the  Charter  Members  were: — Mrs.  Hedrick,  Mrs. 
Hard,  Mrs.  Meik,  Mrs.  Blewitt,  Mrs.  McCoy,  Miss 
Files.  The  Bombay  Woman's  Conference  was 
organized  in  Bombay  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1892,. 
and  was  composed  of  the  following  members  : — 
Mrs.  Ernsberger,  Mrs.  Frease,  Mrs.  Crane,  Mrs. 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Park,  Mrs.  Fox,  Mrs.  Bruere,  Mrs. 
Prautch,  Mrs.  Morton,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Elsam^ 
Mrs.  Yarden,  Mrs.  Grenon,  Mrs.  Denning,  Mrs. 
Butterfield,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Stone,  Miss  Kenedy,. 
Miss  Carroll,  Miss  Lawson,  Miss  Nash.  The  Malay- 
sia Mission  Woman's  Conference  was  organized  on 
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the  1st  of  April,  1893,  with  the  following   members  : 
Mrs.    Munson,   Mrs.    Kelso,    Mrs.    Leuring,    Mrs. 
■Shellabear,  Mrs.  West,  Miss  Ferris,  Miss  Hebinger, 
Miss  Blackmore.     On   January  the  18th,  1893,  the 
North  West  India  Woman's  Conference  met  at  Agra, 
for  the  tirst  time,  with  the  following  on  the  roll : — 
Mrs.  Hoskins,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Buck,  Mrs.  Mansell, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  Lawson,   Mrs.  Tindale,  Mrs.  Matthews, 
Mrs.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Lyon,  Mrs.  DeSouza,  Mrs. 
Plomer,  Mrs.  Osborne,  Mrs.  Webb,  Mrs.  Clancy,  Mrs. 
Busby,  Mrs.  Newson,  Mrs.  Blewitt,  Miss  Seymour, 
Miss     Phoebe    Kowe,     Miss    Swain,     m.d..    Miss 
McBurnie,   Miss  Lauck.     These  Women's   Confer- 
■ences  are  composed  of  all  the  leading  women  workers 
•on  the  field,  as,  the  wives  of  the   members  of  the 
Annual  Conferences,  whether  Indian  or  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary   Society, 
and  Deaconesses,  and  Assistants  in  charge  of  work. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Conferences  to  hear  reports 
from  the  field,   attend  to  finances,  hear  reports  of 
Examining  Committees,  and  take  general  cognizance 
of  the  woman's  work  in  the  Conferences,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Bishop  who  has  Episcopal  super- 
vision. 

The  thirty-six  years  of  work  done  by  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Southern  Asia  are 
years  of  which  any  Church  may  well  be  proud,  and 
the  more  than  one  hundred  members  of  the  Society 
now  at  work  on  the  field  are  worthy  of  all  honour. 
"But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,"  says  the  History  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  "  that  the  Woman's  Annual 
Meeting,  and  the  work  under  it,  was  not  alone  that 
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of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The 
enormous  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
wives  of  Missionaries,  both  before  and  since  the 
organization  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  cannot  be  computed."  Time  would  fail  ta 
tell  of  the  important  work  accomplished  by  such 
woman  as  Mrs.  Butler,  and  Mrs.  Parker,  still  living, 
and  two  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Society;  of 
the  wives  of  the  Missionaries,  before  1870,  and  of  the 
many  heroic  and  successful  married  ladies,  since, 
who,  without  compensation  for  the  love  they  bore 
the  work,  have  given  their  lives  to  it ;  of  such  elect 
women  as  the  sainted  Mrs.  Thoburn,  who  belonged 
to  all  CoDferences  and  to  all  departments  of  the  work, 
the  late  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kudisill,  who  obtained  the 
first  appropriation  for  the  work  in  Madras,  in  1886, 
and  became  its  first  Superintendent ;  of  Mrs.  Fox,  in 
Poena  and  Bombay,  who,  after  her  successful  work  in 
Rangoon,  gave  her  all  to  the  cause  she  loved  ;  of  Mrs. 
Warne  and  Mrs.  Eobinson,  worthy  wives  of  Bishops  ; 
of  Mrs.  Oldham,  in  whose  home  the  Baldwin  Schools 
had  their  beginning  in  Bangalore,  in  1878 ;  and  of 
all  the  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  Woman's  Work  in  all  the  Con- 
ferences the  great  success  it  has  become. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EPISCOPAL  SUPERVISION 

/^'HE  Church  which  had  founded  these  Missions  in 
(^  Southern  Asia,  having  been  given  an  Episcopal 
form  of  government,  granted  in  the  ordination 
of  Thomas  Coke  as  a  Genera]  Superintendent,  in 
1784,  the  Missions  themselves  naturally  came  under 
the  same  form  of  administration.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  this  first  General  Superintendent  subse- 
■quently  became  a  Missionary  to  India  and  died  at  sea 
on  his  way  to  found  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Ceylon, 
in  1814.  In  1856,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  was  founded  in  Rohilkhand,  Matthew  Simp- 
son, who  had  been  ordained  Bishop  in  1852,  and 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  opening  of  the  new 
Oriental  Mission,  was  given  Episcopal  charge,  and 
•exhorted  the  founder  to  lay  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions for  Methodism  in  India. 

As  the  work  grew,  the  Missionaries  sought  for  and 
obtained  a  Conference  organization,  and  in  1864 
Bishop  Edward  Thompson,  newly  elected,  was  sent 
out  to  organize  the  work  in  Oadh  and  Bohilkhand 
into  the  India  Mission  Conference.  Hitherto  the 
Missionaries  had  been  individually  responsible  to 
their  respective  Home  Conferences  in  which  they 
still  retained  their  membership  upon  going  to  the 
Mission  field.  At  the  time  of  their  organization  into 
a  Mission  Conference,  not  being  satisfied  with  its 
status,  and  the  limited  authority  granted  them,  the 
Bishop   having  veto   power   over   their  action,  and 
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being  debarred  in  certain  particulars,  they  made  an 
appeal  to  the  next  General  Conference,  which  gener- 
ously relieved  them  of  all  their  disabilities.  There- 
after, from  1870  to  1887,  General  Superintendents 
were  sent  out  from  America,  generally  twice  during 
the  quadrennium,  to  hold  the  Conference  or  Confer- 
•ences  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  Mission  and  perform 
any  other  necessarj'  Episcopal  functions,  and  report  to 
the  Missionary  Authorities  at  Home.  In  the  course 
of  those  seventeen  years  eight  General  Superintend- 
ents have  visited  and  inspected  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  India,  viz.,  in  1870,  Hiram  Kingsley ;  in  1874, 
WiUiam  H.  Harris ;  in  1876,  Edward  G.  Andrews ;  in 
1878,  Thomas  Bowman;  in  1880,  Stephen  M. 
Merrill ;  in  1882,  Eandolph  Foster  ;  in  1884,  John  M. 
Hurst ;  in  1887,  Wilham  X.  Nind.  The  periodical 
visits  of  these  Chief  Pastors  were  always  looked  for- 
ward to  as  great  events,  and,  in  those  days,  were 
considered  invaluable  in  keeping  the  Mission  in  touch 
with  the  fostering  Home  Church.  As  early  as  1868 
the  question  of  the  most  desirable  form  of  Episcopal 
supervision  for  India  was  freely  discussed  in  the 
India  Conference  ;  but  the  general  feeling,  at  that 
time,  was  adverse  to  having  a  resident  Bishop.  The 
Conference  held  at  Bijnor,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1868,  put  upon  record  the  opinion  that  "  the  plan  of 
having  a  resident  Bishop  for  India,  or  for  China  and 
India,  would  seem  to  sever  us  from  the  sympathy  of, 
and  nearness  to  the  heart  of,  the  Home  Church, 
which  a  living  representative  among  the  Board  of 
Home  Bishops  assures  us,  hence  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Conference  that  no  resident    Bishop  should  be 
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elected  for  India  for  at  least  four  years  to  come,  and 
that  this  Conference  earnestly  requests  our  Board  to 
send  a  Bishop  from  Home  to  inspect  the  work  and 
preside  at  our  next  Conference."  This  was,  accord- 
ingly, done  and  Bishop  Kingsley  was  sent  in  1870, 
did  good  service,  but  died  at  Beyrut  on  his  way  home, 
on  April  6th,  of  that  year.  As  time  went  on,  the 
work  increased,  the  one-language  area  became  out- 
grown, the  Church  spread  to  the  South,  other  Con- 
ferences were  organized,  the  methods  and  forms  of 
work  became  more  complicated,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  grew  wider  and  full  of  promise,  and  the 
Missionaries  began  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
need  of  closer  Episcopal  supervision.  With  the  more 
extended  field  and  more  complicated  work  it  was  felt 
that  the  flying  visits  of  Bishops  from  Home  were  too 
brief  and  intermittent  to  afford  the  supervision  re- 
quired. A  resident  Bishop  was  desired,  but  the  feeling 
was  general  that  he  should  not  be  a  Bishop  of  limited 
powers,  such  as  had  been  granted  to  Africa,  but 
should  be  one  of  the  General  Superintendents  with  his 
residence  fixed,  say,  at  Calcutta.  In  1884,  the  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  General  Conference  which  met  in 
Philadelphia,  when  the  Ministerial  delegate  from  the 
North  India  Conference,  representing  the  sentiments 
of  his  Conference,  and  himself  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  General  Superintendency,  among  other  things 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Conference  :  "  Where 
do  we  need  a  General  Superintendency?  In  Phila^ 
delphia,  or  where  we  have  to  fight  ?  Sir,  I  think 
we  need  it  where  the  battle  is  with  the  heathen,  and 
where  the  fight  is  to  be  fought;  and  .that  is,  to-day. 
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in  India,  and  hence  it  is  a  conviction  that  rests  upon 
my  soul  that  we  must  have  the  General  Superin- 
tendency  there." 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Central   Conference 
which  met  at  Bombay,  on  February  17th,   1887,  the 
following  Eesolution  was  passed  : — "  We  are  convinc- 
ed that  the  time  has  now  come  when  for  the    most 
efficient  working  of  our  system  of  Methodism  in  all 
India   we  need  much  more  than   a  brief   biennial 
visitation.      Therefore,     resolved :  That     we     most 
earnestly    and    respectfully    memorialize    the    ap- 
proaching   G-eneral    Conference    to     so    plan     and 
arrange  the  work  of  Episcopal  supervision  through- 
out the  entire   Church  that    a  Bishop   may  come  to 
India  as  a  General  Superintendent  residing  in  India." 
Likewise,  in   1888,  the  North  India  Conference, 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  Conference  in  India, 
sent  a  strong  memorial  to  the  General  Conference 
to  fix  an  Episcopal  residence  for  a  General  Superin- 
tendent in  India.  The  Conference  carefully  consider- 
ed the  matter,  but,  after  prolonged  discussion  and 
investigation,    did    not  accede  to  the   request,   but 
decided  that  the  best  form  of  Episcopacy  for  India 
is  Missionary  Episcopacy,  and  among  the  Bishops 
elected  and  ordained  at  that  session  was  Dr.  James 
M.  Thoburn  as  Missionary   Bishop  for  India   and 
Malaysia.     Bishop  Thoburn  had  peculiar  fitness  for 
that   position.     He  was    born  near    St.    Clairsville, 
Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1836,  in  a  family  pecu- 
liarly embued  with  the  Missionary  spirit.     He  was 
educated  at  Allegheney    College,   and   gained  some 
experience  as  a  teacher.     He  commenced  to  preach 
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when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and,  while 
preaching,  was  accepted  as  a  Missionary  to  India, 
saihng  from  Boston  with  Messrs.  Parker,  Judd, 
Waugh,  and  Downey,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1859, 
and  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  21st  of  August  of 
the  same  year.  Before  his  election  to  the  Episcopacy 
he  had  laboured  in  five  Stations,  most  of  the  time  as 
Presiding  Elder.  He  was  Missionary  in  Naini  Tal 
till  October,  1863,  in  Garhwal  during  1866  and  1867, 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Muradabad  District  during 
1868  and  1869,  and  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Lucknow 
District  from  1870  to  1873.  In  the  mean  time  the 
William  Taylor  movement  had  commenced,  Calcut- 
ta was  in  need  of  an  Evangelist  to  enable  Wiluam 
Taylor  to  push  on  into  other  fields,  and  Dr.  Thoburn 
gave  up  his  salary  and  was  transferred  to  that  city, 
in  1874.  That  became  the  scene  of  his  remarkable 
evangelistic  success  until  1888.  During  those  four- 
teen years  a  strong  Mission  was  established,  with 
almost  every  form  of  work,  and  the  evangelical  influ- 
ences spread  into  the  regions  beyond.  In  1879  the 
Mission  in  Rangoon  was  opened  by  Dr.  Thoburn  and 
in  1885  a  similar  Mission  was  commenced  by  him  in 
Singapur.  After  his  election  to  the  Episcopacy 
Bishop  Thoburn  laboured  almost  incessantly.  His- 
field  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Empire,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Malay  Islands  to  the 
south-east  of  Asia.  There  were  at  first  three  Con- 
ferences, North  India,  Bengal,  and  South  India  and 
the  Malaysia  Mission.  Up  to  1900,  when  two  ad- 
ditional Missionary  Bishops  were  elected  for  this 
field,  Bishop  Thoburn  organized  various  Conferences 
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and  Missions,  as  the  Malaysia  Mission  in  1889/tIie 
Bombay  Conference  in  1892,  the  North  West  India, 
the  Bengal-Burma,  and  the  Malaysia  Mission  Con- 
ference in  1893,  and  presided  over  five  Central  Con- 
ferences, and  over  one  conjointly  vv^ith  Bishop  Foss, 
and  held  all  the  Annual  and  many  of  the  District 
Conferences,  travelling  continually,  and  bearing  many 
financial  and  other  heavy  burdens,  until,  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  North  India  Conference,  held  at  Lucknow 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1900,  his  health  broke  dov^n 
and  it  became  imperative  that  the  Indian  Episcopacy 
be   strengthened. 

The  four  Central  Conferences,  from  1896,  took 
strong  action  on  the  subject  of  Missionary  Epis- 
copacy. The  Conference  held  at  Poona,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1896,  adopted  the  following  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy.  "  The  success 
of  the  past  eight  years  in  this  field  is,  perhaps, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Missions  of  our 
Church.  While  no  one  agency  can  claim  a  mono- 
poly as  the  cause  of  such  success,  still  it  is  but  a 
clear  matter  of  history  that  the  occupation  of  many 
new  places,  the  founding  of  various  important  insti- 
tutions, the  undertaking  of  not  a  few  extensive 
enterprises,  and  the  accumulation  of  much  valuable 
property,  would  not  have  come  to  pass,  but  for  our 
Missionary  Bishop  ;  and  that  our  whole  field  has 
received  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  from  the  same 
source,  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  will 
question.  A  peculiar  kind  of  unity  characterizes  all 
outwork.  Our  plans  and  methods  are  substantially 
one  throughout  all  our  borders.     In  all  our  Confer- 
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ences  in  India  and  Malaysia,  we  enjoy  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.     In  such  success 
and  blessing  we  can  but  see  the  seal  of  God  upon 
the  policy  under  consideration.     Our  present  policy 
gives  us,  (1)  A  leader  of  long  experience  in  Mission- 
ary work  in  India,  (2)  A  leader  resident  in  the  field, 
(3)  A    continuity   of   administration.     These   three 
principles  we   recognize  as  of  most  vital  importance 
in  our  work  and  we  are  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
changes  involving  the  setting  aside   of  any  one  of 
them  could  but  result  in  serious  loss  to  our  interests." 
They,  therefore,  requested  the  General  Conference 
to  elect  an  additional  Missionary  Bishop  for  India 
and  Malaysia  from  among  the  Missionaries  on  the 
field.     This  was  not  done  by  the  General  Conference 
held  at  Cleveland  in  May  of  that  year.     But  the  Con- 
ference made  provision  "  that  once  in  every  quadren- 
nium,   and  not  oftener,  unless  a   serious  emergency 
arise,  every  Mission  over  which  a  Missionary  Bishop 
has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  administered  conjointly  by 
the   General    Superintendents    and   the    Missionary 
Bishop."     In   obedience   to   this   new   rule,  Bishop 
Cyras  D.  Foss  was  sent   out  to  India  in  the   cold 
season  of  1897-98  and  thoroughly  inspected  the  work, 
and  conjointly  with  Bishop  Thoburn  held  the  Annual 
Conferences   and   Mission    Conferences    concluding 
with  the  Central  Conference,  at   Lucknow,  on  the 
20th   of   January,  1898.     The   joint    administration 
was  harmonious  and  resulted  in  much  good  to  the 
work  in   Southern  Asia.     This  session  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  reaffirmed  its  confidence  in  Mission- 
ary Episcopacy  and  asked  for  an  additional  Mission- 
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ary  Bishop.  Likewise  the  Central  Conference  of 
1900  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  31st  of  January,  resolv- 
ed :  "  That  we  memorialize  the  General  Conference 
to  take  such  action  as  will  insure  us  such  Episcopal 
supervision  as  will  afford  continuity  of  administra- 
tion and  close  affiliation  with  the  Home  Church, 
and  that  in  our  opinion  such  Episcopal  supervision 
can  only  be  secured  by  three  Bishops  permanently 
residing  on  the  field."  The  next  General  Confer- 
ence which  met  at  Chicago  in  May,  1900,  accededr 
to  the  request  of  the  Central  Conference,  and  gave 
Southern  Asia  two  additional  Missionary  Bishops, 
electing  Edwin  W.  Parker  and  Frank  W.  Warne  on 
the  first  ballot. 

Bishop  Parker  had  done  more  than  forty  years  of 
work  in  and  for  India.  He  was  born  on  January  21st, 
1833,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  He  commenced 
preaching  in  1856,  and  was  married  to  Lois  Lee 
in  the  same  year.  They  heard  Dr.  Butler's  call  for 
"  Six  men  for  India,"  and,  at  once,  responded.  Dr. 
Parker  sailed  from  Boston  with  Messrs.  Thoburn, 
Judd,  Waugh  and  Downey,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1859,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta,  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  21st  of  August  of  that  year.  Between 
1859  and  1900,  forty-one  years,  Edwin  W.  Parker 
did  a  great  work,  especially  in  the  Province  of 
Eohilkhand.  His  appointments  were,  Bijnor  (1859), 
Lakhimpur  (1861),  Muradabad  (1863,  1864),  (1871), 
(1885),  Lucknow  (1891),  Shahjahanpur  (1897).  He 
was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Muradabad  District  from 
1865  to  1868 ;  of  the  Eohilkhand  District  from  1871 
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to  1889;  of  Oadh  District  from  1891  to  1896; 
of  Bareilly  District  from  1897  to  1900.  He  was 
General  Evangelist  in  1890.  He  had  four  terms 
of  service,  viz.,  from  1859  to  1868 ;  from  1871  to 
1882  ;  from  1883  to  1896  ;  from  1897  to  1900.  After 
his  election  Bishop  Parker  arrived  back  in  India  on 
the  16th  of  October,  1900,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
his  duties.  But  his  long  term  of  service  v^as  over. 
He  was  ill  when  he  landed  and  grew  worse  as  the 
days  went  by.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  at 
Aligarh  on  the  29th  of  October,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks,  was  taken  to  Naini  Tal,  where  he  lingered 
till  the  4th  of  the  following  June,  and  then  quietly 
passed  away. 

This  threw  a  tremendous  burden  upon  his  colleague. 
Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne.  Bishop  Thoburn  was 
still  an  invalid  in  America.  But  Bishop  Warne  was 
a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man.  A  Canadian  by 
birth,  educated  at  Albert  College  and  at  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  he  had  done  six  years'  work  as  a 
Missionary  and  Minister  before  arriving  in  India  in 
1888.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Episco- 
pacy he  had  spent  his  whole  term  of  service  as  Pas- 
tor of  the  English  Church  in  the  Metropolis,  and  as 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Calcutta  District.  But  those 
twelve  years  had  been  years  of  hard  work  and  of 
much  success.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful successor  of  Dr.  James  M.  Thoburn.  But 
Frank  W.  Warne  conducted  the  many  departments 
of  the  Calcutta  Mission  with  much  ability.  After 
his  election,  for  four  years,  Bishop  Warne  travelled 
incessantly   throughout  Southern  Asia,  from  Lahore 
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to  Manilla,  holding  Conferences,  conducting  evangel- 
istic services,  looking  into  the  needs  of  the  work, 
and  carrying  immense  responsibilities  and  burdens. 
Soon  it  was  seen  that  he  must  have  help.  Bishop 
Thoburn  returned  to  India  in  the  cold  season  of  1904, 
but  was  not  able  to  do  much  work.  He  and  Bishop 
Warren,  who  had  been  deputed  to  make  the  quadren- 
nial inspection  of  the  field  in  that  year,  were  present 
at  most  of  the  Conferences,  and  the  three  Bishops, 
conjointly,  held  the  Central  Conference  which  met 
at  Madras  on  the  5th  of  February,  1904.  That  Con- 
ference asked  the  ensuing  General  Conference,  which 
was  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles  in  May,  to  elect  two 
additional  Missionary  Bishops  from  among  experi- 
enced Missionaries  working  on  the  field.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  William  F.  Oldham  and  John 
E.  Kobinson,  both  men  of  large  experience,  were  set 
apart  for  this  important  work.  Bishop  Thoburn  not 
being  able  to  return  to  India,  Bishops  Warne, 
Oldham,  and  Robinson  so  divided  the  nine  Confer- 
ences and  Mission  Conferences,  that  tbe  first  had 
supervision  of  the  two  Northern  Conferences  and  the 
Central  Provinces  Mission  Conference,  which  latter 
he  organized  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  the 
second  administered  the  South  India  and  Malaysia 
Conferences  and  Philipines  Mission  Conference,  while 
the  third  presided  over  the  Bombay  and  the  Bengal 
Conferences,  and  the  Burma  Mission  Conference. 
Their  respective  residences  were  Lucknow,  Singapur, 
and  Calcutta.  Bishop  Oldham  was  born  in  India, 
was  early  called  to  Mission  work,  was  educated  at 
Boston  University,    returned  to   India  in  1884,    and 
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was  sent  by  the  South  India  Conference  to  open  work 
at  Singapur  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  He  remained 
there  six  years,  part  of  the  time  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Mission  which  had  grown  up  in  that  period. 
The  Anglo-Chinese  School  was  largely  due  to  his 
indefatigable  energy  and  tact  and  business  ability. 
On  account  of  broken  health  Dr.  Oldham  returned 
to  xlmerica  and  entered  the  Pastorate.  For  several 
years  before  his  election  as  Missionary  Bishop  he 
had  been  serving  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
very  successful. 

Bishop  John  E.  Kobinson  was  born  in  Ireland  on 
February  the  12th,  1849,  and  removed  to  America 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  received  his 
theological  training  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  arrived  in  India  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1874,  served  as  English  Pastor 
at  Secunderabad  and  Hyderabad  from  1874  to  1877, 
and  then  laboured  three  years  at  Bangalore.  Thence, 
he  was  transferred,  in  1880,  to  Rangoon,  Burma, 
where  he  remained  as  Pastor  of  the  English  Church, 
and,  for  the  last  two  years,  as  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  District,  till  1886.  For  one  year  he  was  Pastor 
of  the  Union  Church  at  Simla.  He  then  in  1887 
became  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Bombay  District,  at 
that  time  included  in  the  South  India  Conference 
From  1896  till  1904  he  was  editor  of  the  Indian 
Witness  at  Calcutta,  and,  after  the  election  of  Bishop 
Warne,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Calcutta  District  in  the 
Bengal  Conference.  Bishop  Robinson  has  ever  been 
a  hard  worker  and  has  always  brought  things  to  pass. 
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The  Church  in  Southern  Asia  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  splendid  Episcopal  supervision  it  has  had  from 
the  experienced  men  who  have  been  its  Superin- 
tendents, whether  those  have  been  the  General 
Superintendents,  or  the  Missionary  Bishops.  The 
success  of  Missionary  Episcopacy  in  Southern  Asia 
would  naturally  follow  the  election  to  that  office  of 
five  such  leaders  as  James  M.  Thoburn,  Edwin  W. 
Parker,  Frank  W.  Warne,  William  F.  Oldham  and 
John  E.  Eobinson.  With  such  men  as  leadera 
almost  anything  would  succeed. 


PAET  III 
IN  KEGIONS  BEYOND 


CHAPTEE  I 

BURMA 

URMA,  a  Province  of  the  Indian  Empire,  hes- 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  the  10th 
and  28th  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  has  an 
area  of  280,000  square  miles,  and,  compared  with 
India,  a  rather  sparse  population  of  about  10,490,000, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  profess  the  Buddhist 
religion.  Burma  is,  in  shape,  somewhat  like  a  folded 
right  hand  with  the  index  finger  pointing  downward. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Burma,  the 
former  of  which  w^as  annexed  in  1886,  when  the 
tyrannical   Emperor,   Thebaw,  was  overthrown   and 
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deposed.  Lower  Burma  is  well  watered  by  the 
Irrawady,  Salween  and  Sitiang  rivers,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  rice,  timber,  and  fish,  Eangoon,  the 
chief  seaport,  the  third  in  importance  in  the  Indian 
Empire,  has  a  population  of  380,000,  and  is  well 
laid  out  with  regular  streets,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  commercial  importance. 

The  people  of  Burma  are  divided  into  various 
nationalities,  the  chief  of  which  is,  of  course,  the 
Burmans,  a  blend,  perhaps,  of  the  Chinese  and 
Malays.  Concerning  them  it  has  been  said:  "  They 
-are  a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian  family,  with  a 
light  yellow,  rather  than  a  dark  brown,  complexion, 
speak  a  tonal  language,  and  show  other  marks  of 
affiliation  with  the  Chinese.  In  ordinary  intercourse 
they  are  an  amiable,  sprightly,  and  intelligent  race, 
and  are  often  called  the  Irish  of  the  East.  They  are 
fond  of  gay  colors,  and  are,  for  the  inost  part,  a  gay 
people,"  and,  it  might  be  added,  are  hospitable  to  a 
degree.  But  from  the  time  of  Judson  down,  they 
have  been  found  difficult  to  evangelize,  and  but  few 
of  them  have  become  Christians,  adhering  stolidly, 
rather,  to  their  Buddhistic  faith.  The  Karens, 
evidently  a  more  primitive  people  from  the  jungle, 
-are  found  in  modern  times  mingled  with  the  general 
population,  but  yet  have  their  distinct  tribes.  More 
than  others  they  have  been  found  accessible  to  the 
-Gospel,  and  the  Baptist  Mission,  particularly,  has 
won  many  thousands,  especially  of  the  Sgaw  tribe  : 
ihe  work  among  them  continues  to  prosper,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
whole  Karen  population  will  be  absorbed   into   the 
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Christian  faith.  The  Shans  and  Chins,  the  latter 
occupying  the  border  land  between  Burma  and 
China,  are  naturally  a  hill  people,  and  are  mucH 
lower  in  civilization  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Since  the  country  has  become  more  settled,  the 
Chinese,  the  great  traders  of  the  East,  have  come 
into  Burma,  and  especially  into  Eangoon,  in  large 
numbers,  intermarrying  with  the  Natives  and  settling 
down  as  citizens.  From  India,  across  the  Bay,  also, 
have  gone  various  classes,  as  the  Telugus,  the  Tamils, 
and  Hindustanis,  who  are,  generally,  of  the  servant 
class,  get  large  wages,  and,  after  accumulating  a 
competence,  often  return  to  their  native  land. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
commenced  in  1879,  when  Dr.  Thoburn  visited 
Kangoon  from  Calcutta  and  held  a  series  of  evangel- 
istic services,  first  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  then  in 
the  Municipal  Hall,  resulting,  in  a  fortnight,  in  the 
organization  of  a  Mission.  Let  the  founder  of  the 
Mission  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words  :  "  Our  own 
work  in  Burma  was  thrust  upon  us,  rather  than 
sought  by  us.  When  I  began  my  work  in  Calcutta, 
in  1874,  I  very  soon  came  in  contact  with  persons 
who  had  lived  in  Rangoon,  and  who  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  their  friends  in  that  city  of  the  new  work 
which  we  were  beginning  in  Calcutta.  The  result 
was  that  I  received  immediate  and  urgent  invitations 
to  go  to  Eangoon.  These  invitations  continued 
from  time  to  time,  and  constantly  became  more 
urgent,  until  I  could  not  but  regard  them  as,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  providential,  and  finally,  after 
nearly  five  years   of  waiting,  I  determined  to  go  and 
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see  if  God  had  anything  for  us  to  do  in  Eangoon. 
About  the  same  time  some  parties  in  America> 
became  much  interested  in  this  work,  and,  at  the 
session  of  the  Rock  Eiver  Conference,  in  1878, 
money  was  collected  with  which  to  send  a  Missionary 
to  Rangoon.  This,  alone,  seemed  sufficient  to  decide 
our  course ;  but  it  was  not  until  I  received  a  telegram 
that  a  Missionary  and  wife  had  actually  arrived  in 
the  city,  that  I  finally  sailed  for  that  place.  The 
Missionary  was  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Carter,  of  Ohio. 
Rangoon  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south- 
east of  Calcutta.  I  left  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  found  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  its. 
very  worst  mood,  the  monsoon  having  just  burst. 
The  late  Rev.  F.  A.  Goodwin,  at  that  time  my 
colleague  in  Calcutta,  accompanied  me.  We  were 
kindly  received  by  Baptist  friends,  and  invited  to  use 
the  small  Chapel,  in  which  at  that  time  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  held  their  English  service." 

Dr.  Thoburn  and  his  companion  went  to 
Rangoon  without  any  resources  except  the  promises 
of  God.  They  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay 
their  passage.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks'  services, 
during  v^hich  Dr.  Thoburn  preached  twice  a  day, 
he  says  :  "  We  bad  not  only  money  enough  to  pay 
our  passage  up  and  down,  but  were  in  possession  of 
a  valuable  plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  two  main 
streets,  on  which  to  build  a  Church  and  Parsonage. 
We  had  an  organized  Church  of  sixty  or  seventy 
members,  a  Sunday  School  in  operation,  had  held 
our  first  Quarterly  Conference,  had  licensed  one 
Local  Preacher  and  two  or  three  Exhorters,  had  held 
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our  first  Class  Meeting  and  Love  Feast,  and  had 
commenced  street-preaching  in  three  different  lan- 
guages. In  other  words,  we  had  quickly  and  per- 
manently become  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Burma." 

That  was  twenty-seven  years  ago.     Has  the  root 
which  was  so  quickly  planted,  and  apparently  full  of 
vitality,  continued  to  grow  stronger  with  the  passing 
years,  and  what  has  been  the  fruit  ?  A  brief   outline 
of  the   history  of   the    Mission   will   be  a  sufficient 
answer.     In  1880,  JohnE.  Robinson  was  transferred 
from  Bangalore  to  Rangoon,  where  he  laboured  till 
1886,  part  of  the  time,  from  1884  to  the  conclusion 
of  his  service  there,  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Burma 
District.     Eobert  E.    Carter,  who   had    arrived  in 
Rangoon   from   America   on  the   9th  of  May,  1879, 
completed  that  year  as  Pastor  of  the  English  Church, 
building  a  plain  wooden  Church,  which  was  dedicat- 
ed March  25th,  1880,  and  a  Parsonage,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
was  transferred  to  India,  succeeding  Mr.  Robinson 
at  Bangalore.     Daring  Mr.  Robinson's  pastorate  the 
English    Church   grew   in    numbers   and  influence, 
some  of  its  members  who  were  familiar   with    the 
veftiaculars  of  the  country,  preaching   regularly   to 
the  people,  especially  in  Tamil  and  Telugu,   a  Coffee 
Room    and    Seamen's  Rest    were   opened   near  the 
Church,    in    1881,   and    a    Girls'    School    for    Eng- 
lish-speaking   .children    organized,    in    1882,   with 
Miss  Warner  as  Principal,  joined  in  1883  by  Miss 
McKesson,  all  of  which  work  being  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, self-supporting,  the  Government  giving  land 
and    half   the    School    Building    fund.      In    1886, 
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Mr.  Eobinson  was  transferred  to  the  Union  Church, 
Simla,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  P.  Long,  who- 
had  arrived  in  1884,  as  Mr.  Eobinson's  Assistant, 
and  had  been  for  two  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Seamen's  Mission,  but  now  superintended  the  whole 
work  until  his  health  failed  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  America  for  good,  in  1890.  During  Mr. 
Long's  term  the  work  among  the  Telugus,  Tamils, 
and  Hindustanis,  immigrants  from  India,  was  con- 
tinued by  members  of  the  English  Church,  and  work 
was  also  opened  among  the  more  conservative 
Burmese,  five  of  whom,  in  a  village  on  the  Pegu 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kangoon,  were  bap- 
tized by  Bishop  Thobarn  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  in  1889.  Miss  S.  M.  Warner  was  the  first 
reinforcement  to  the  new  field  from  Home,  and  from 
her  arrival,  in  1881,  was  Principal  of  the  Girls' 
School  and  brought  it  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  She  subsequently  married  Daniel  0.  Fox 
of  the  South  India  Conference,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Julia  E.  "Wisner,  who  had  arrived  in 
1885,  and  who  was  later  joined  by  Miss  Files,  all  three 
of  whom  were  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Miss  McKesson  married  Mr. 
Conklin,  in  1886,  and  Miss  Warner,  as  stated,  Daniel 
O.  Fox,  in  1887,  and  Miss  Wisner's  health  failing  in 
1890,  Miss  Files  became  Principal.  The  Girls"^ 
Orphanage,  Eangoon,  was  opened  in  1887,  Miss 
Stacey,  Superintendent.  Anticipating  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Long,  Eockwell  Clancy  was  transferred  from, 
the  North  India  Conference,  and  was  Pastor  of  the 
English   Church   in   Eangoon   during  part  of  1890, 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  transferred  to  the  Union  Church, 
Simla,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  P.  Long,  who 
had  arrived  in  1884.  as  Mr.  Robinson's  Assistant, 
and  had  been  for  two  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Seamen's  Mission,  but  now  superintended  the  whole 
work  until  his  health  failed  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  America  for  good,  in  1890.  During  Mr. 
Long's  term  the  work  among  the  Telugus,  Tamils, 
and  Hindustanis,  immigrants  from  India,  was  con- 
tinued by  meaibers  of  the  English  Church,  and  work 
was  also  opened  among  the  more  conservative 
Burmese,  five  of  whom,  in  a  village  on  the  Pegu 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  froui  Rangoon,  were  bap- 
tized by  Bishop  Thobarn  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  in  1889.  Miss  S.  M.  Warner  was  the  first 
reinforcement  to  the  new  field  from  Home,  and  from 
her  arrival,  in  1881,  was  Principal  of  the  Girls' 
School  and  brought  it  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  She  subsequently  married  Daniel  0.  Fox 
of  the  South  India  Conference,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Julia  E.  AVisner,  who  had  arrived  in 
1885,  and  who  was  later  joined  by  Miss  Files,  all  three 
of  whom  were  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Miss  McKesson  married  Mr. 
Conklin,  in  1886,  and  Miss  Warner,  as  stated,  Daniel 
O.  Fox,  in  1887,  and  Miss  Wisner's  health  failing  in 
1890,  Miss  Files  became  Principal.  The  Girls' 
Orphanage,  Rangoon,  was  opened  in  1887,  Miss 
Stacey,  Superintendent.  Anticipating  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Long,  Rockwell  Clancy  was  transferred  from 
the  North  India  Conference,  and  was  Pastor  of  the 
English    Church   in   Rangoon    during  part  of  1890, 
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when  he,  in  turn,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
compelled,  by  the  illness  of  his  wife,  to  return 
to  America.  This  threw  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  upon  Mr.  Warner,  a  j'oung  man  who  had  only 
joined  the  year  before. 

The  longest  term  of  service  given  by  any  one 
Missionary  in  Burma,  was  that  of  Julius  Smith,  who 
arrived  December  31st,  1890,  and  remained  almost 
continuously  till  1903,  for  six  years  Pastor  of  the 
English  Church,  Kangoon,  and  filling  the  of&ce  of 
Presiding  Elder,  as  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Long  had 
done  before  him. 

Concerning  the  Burma  Mission  in  1890,  just  before 
Mr.  Smith's  arrival.  Bishop  Thoburn  wrote:  ''We 
have  a  small  but  energetic  and  devoted  English 
Charch  in  Rangoon.  In  all  the  Methodist  world  no 
Church  of  equal  membership  can  be  found  which 
has  undertaken  and  accomplished  more  than  has 
been  done  by  this  little  band  of  Christian  believers. 
They  started  an  Orphanage  some  years  ago  for 
European  and  Eurasian  children.  They  have  a 
Coffee  Room  and  Seamen's  Rest  at  a  short  distance 
from  their  Church,  they  have  four  organised 
Churches — one  for  English-speaking  people,  one  for 
Tamils,  a  third  for  Telugus,  and  a  fourth  for  the 
Burmese.  They  have  an  excellent  Girls'  Boarding 
School,  both  for  boarders  and  day  pupils.  They  are 
devising  the  organization  of  a  Boys'  School  of  like 
character.  They  have  never  been  aided  very  materi- 
ally in  their  work,  and  have  been  compelled,  for  the 
most  part,  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources.  " 

Mr.  Smith,  with  characteristic  energy,   not   only 
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continued  all  these  enterprises  but  added  to  them 
and  pushed  them  on  to  greater  efficiency  and  success. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  labours  he  endured  many- 
hardships.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  broken 
health  compelled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  to  leave  Burma 
for  six  months  and  seek  rest  in  the  distant  Indian 
Himalayas,  and  even  threatened  to  drive  them  from 
the  Orient,  but  their  health  being  providentially 
restored,  they  were  able  to  return  and  continue  the 
work  with  vigor  for  years  afterward.  J.  T.  Robertson 
had  been  sent  bv  the  Conference  in  1893  to  be  Mr. 
Smith's  Assistant  and  remained  till  1896  when 
broken  health  compelled  his  transfer  to  India. 
During  his  term  in  Burma  he  was,  in  Mr.  Smith's 
absence.  Pastor  of  the  English  Churcb  and  afterward 
took  up  the  Burmese  work  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Schilling, 
who  arrived  in  1893,  but,  after  his  marriage,  lived  at 
Thongwa,  a  village  south  of  Pegu  and  east  of  Rangoon. 
After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Smith's  land  scheme  in 
Pegu  in^  1893,  Mr.  Schilling  organized  a  village 
which  continues  to  this  day.  C.  T.  Erickson  re- 
lieved Mr.  Smith  of  the  pastorate  of  the  English 
Church  in  1896,  but  his  health  soon  failed  and  his 
place  was  taken  temporarily  by  Mr.  Erickson  pending 
-the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill.  Miss  F.  A.  Perkins, 
who  had  joined  the  Mission  in  December,  1890,  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Orphanage,  and  Miss  Wisner, 
having  returned  from  leave,  resumed  the  Principal- 
-ship  of  the  Girls'  School.  Various  changes  took 
place  as  the  years  went  by.  Miss  Keeler  joined 
the  teaching  staff,  in  1892,  Miss  Wisner  again  went 
on  leave,    and  the   Principalship  was   supplied  by 
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Mrs.  Hill  until  Miss  Turrell's  arrival  in  1898,  wbo 
took  over  charge.  In  1898,  Mr.  Schilling  and  family 
returned  to  America.  Julius  Smith  and  family  took 
health  leave  in  1899.  "  The  Charlotte  O'Neal  Insti- 
tute "  was  erected,  and  early  in  1899  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Leonard  were  sent  from  India  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  Pegu,  where  Mr.  Leonard  soon 
acquired  a  working  use  of  the  Burmese  language 
and  became  very  successful  in  the  work,  organizing 
a  school,  and  in  1890,  alone,  baptizing  more  than 
one  hundred  converts  from  Buddhism.  Mr.  Leonard 
continued  in  this  work  till  1904,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  take  leave  to  India  in  1905. 

In  1897  the  Orphanage  for  English  and  Eurasians, 
which  had  hitherto  been  located  in  Rangoon,  and 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Boarding  School,  was 
removed  to  the  Karen  Hill  Station  of  Thandaung, 
where  Government  had  given  a  lease  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  marvellous  self-help  and  self-sup- 
port were  developed  among  its  inmates.  Concerning 
the  house  in  which  the  Orphanage  was  first  housed, 
Mr.  Smith  writes  :  "  We  had  a  small  space  cleared 
and  a  hut  erected,  made  of  bamboo  mats,  and  sup- 
ported on  bamboo  poles  with  split  bamboo  used  as 
tiles  folded  over  each  other  for  a  roof.  The  floor 
was  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  consisted  of  split 
bamboos  spread  out  flat  and  laid  on  bamboo  poles. 
This  hut  was  expected  to  protect  us  only  during  the 
month  of  April,  at  the  end  of  which  the  rains  began. 
We  arrived  at  Thandaung  on  March  24th,  and  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  primitive  domicile.  The  whole 
structure  cost  thirty  dollars,  and  thirty-five  people 
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Mrs.  Hill  until  Miss  Tiu'rell's  arrival  in  1898,  who 
took  over  charge.  In  1898,  Mr.  Schilling  and  family 
returned  to  America.  Julius  Smith  and  family  took 
health  leave  in  1899.  "  The  Charlotte  O'Neal  Insti- 
tute "  was  erected,  and  early  in  1899  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Leonard  were  sent  from  India  and  took  up 
their  residence  at  Pegu,  where  Mr.  Leonard  soon 
acquired  a  working  use  of  the  Burmese  language 
and  became  very  successful  in  the  work,  organizing 
a  school,  and  in  1890,  alone,  baptizing  more  than 
one  hundred  converts  from  Buddhism.  Mr.  Leonard 
continued  in  this  w^ork  till  1904,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  take  leave  to  India  in  1905. 

In  1897  the  Orphanage  for  English  and  Eurasians, 
which  had  hitherto  been  located  in  Rangoon,  and 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Boarding  School,  was 
removed  to  the  Karen  Hill  Station  of  Thandaung, 
where  Government  had  given  a  lease  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  marvellous  self-help  and  self-sup- 
port were  developed  among  its  inmates.  Concerning 
the  house  in  which  the  Orphanage  was  first  housed, 
Mr.  Smith  writes  :  "  We  liad  a  small  space  cleared 
and  a  hut  erected,  made  of  bamboo  mats,  and  sup- 
ported on  bamboo  poles  with  split  bamboo  used  as 
tiles  folded  over  each  other  for  a  roof.  The  floor 
was  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  consisted  of  split 
bamboos  spread  out  flat  and  laid  on  bamboo  poles. 
This  hut  was  expected  to  protect  us  only  during  the 
month  of  April,  at  the  end  of  which  the  rains  began. 
We  arrived  at  Thandaung  on  March  ^Ith,  and  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  primitive  domicile.  The  whole 
fitructure  cost  thirty  dollars,   and  thirty-five    people 
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moved  into  it,  Miss  Perkins,  the  Principal  of  the 
Orphanage,  and  the  writer  and  his  family,  included. 
This  furnished  us  house  room  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
a  dollar  each."  The  house  lasted  through  the 
rains  but  in  a  dilapidated  state  and  when  the 
Missionaries  were  wondering  where  to  turn  next,  in 
September  a  wire  was  received  from  Bishop  Thoburn : 
"  God  has  sent  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  house." 
A  lady,  Miss  Bellingham,  an  entire  stranger,  had, 
through  Bishop  Thoburn,  heard  of  their  need  and 
sent  this  timely  help,  the  house  was  soon  completed. 
Miss  Bellingham  visited  the  place,  gave  further  aid, 
and  the  Orphanage  became  an  assured  success. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  arduous  labour  Mr. 
Smith,  on  September  14th,  1893,  took  health  leave 
to  America  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  B.  Price, 
who  had  joined  the  Mission  in  1901,  and  who 
administered  the  work  with  great  efficiency  till  trans- 
ferred in  1906  to  Calcutta  to  become  the  successor  of 
David  H.  Lee  as  Presiding  Elder  of  that  District. 

The  General  ConfereDce  of  1900  having  passed 
the  enabling  act,  the  Burma  work,  which  had  for 
years  been  a  District  of  the  Bengal-Burma  Con- 
ference, was  on  February  2nd,  1901,  organised  by 
Bishop  Warne  into  the  Burma  Mission  Conference. 
In  1903,  Dr.  Price  reported  :  "  Our  present  staff  of 
workers  comprises  five  Missionaries  of  the  Parent 
Board,  two  Missionaries'  wives,  seven  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  Missionaries,  thirteen 
"Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  Assistants, 
nine  Local  Preachers,  thirteen  Exhorters,  and 
seventeen   other  w^orkers,   making  a  total  of  sixty- 
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six.  Work  is  being  conducted  in  five  languages, 
English,  Burmese,  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Chinese,  as 
indicated  by  the  statistics.  These  show  a  steady 
growth  in  membership,  Sunday  School  enrolment, 
property  interest,  educational  work,  self-support,  and 
benevolence."  In  1904,  the  English  work  had  a 
good  year,  the  High  School  under  Miss  Stahl  and 
Miss  Foster,  flourished,  the  Industrial  Orphanage  at 
Thandaung,  in  which  Misses  Perkins  and  lUing- 
worth  showed  great  efficiency,  had  been  promised 
twenty-six  thousand  rupees  from  the  Government 
Provincial  Fund  covering  half  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  provided  the  rest  could  be  found,  an  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School  for  boys  at  Rangoon  was  formally 
opened  by  Bishop  Warne  on  January  11th,  1904,  of 
which  Clarence  H.  Riggs  was  appointed  Principal, 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Burmese  Girls'  School  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Warne  on  January  9th,  and  the  work 
pushed  to  completion,  and  "  Shattuck  Hall  "  dedi- 
cated on  February  10th,  1905  :  The  Chinese,  Tamil, 
and  Telugu  work  under  Kun  Chin,  Ezra  Peters,  and 
R.  E.  Cully,  respectively,  made  good  progress,  and 
the  other  Circuits  had  a  good  year.  The  'success  of 
1904  continued  throughout  1905,  during  which  the 
educational  work  was  largely  aided  by  Government, 
especially  by  a  large  grant  to  the  Boys'  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School  in  Rangoon.  The  current  year 
has  been  signalized  by  a  great  Revival  which  broke 
out  during  the  session  of  the  Annual  Conference 
under  Bishop  Robinson  when  a  number  of  Burmese 
and  Chinese  boys  in  the  Anglo- Vernacular  School 
were  converted.     The  Mission  in  Burma    has  had  a 
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wonderful  twenty-seven  years'  history.  It  became 
at  once  a  Mission  to  various  peoples,  was  soon  a 
Presiding  Elder's  District,  and  in  twenty-two  years 
grew  from  nothing  to  be  a  Mission  Conference  and 
is  now  carrying  forward  every  form  of  Mission  work 
among  at  least  five  nationalities,  with  ever-increasing 
success. 
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CHAPTER     II 

MALAYSIA 

(^T'HE  Malay  Archipelago  lies  between  Asia  and 
Qj  Australia,  south-east  of  the  former^  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Equator.  It  stretches  over  about 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  greatest  and  richest  island  world  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  four  distinct 
regions,  viz.,  the  Greater  Sundas,  the  Lesser  Sundas, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philippines.  Each  large 
island,  or  group  of  islands,  may  be  said  to  have  its 
own  distinct  sources  of  wealth  ;  as  Sumatra,  noted 
for  its  pepper,  Java,  for  its  indigo,  and  tea,  and  coffee 
and  sugar,  Borneo,  for  its  precious  minerals,  Banca, 
for  its  tin,  and  Amboyna,  for  its  spices,  and  the 
Philippines  for  its  hemp  and  tobacco. 

It  is  thought,  by  some,  that  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  originally  arose  from  two  sources,  the 
Western  islands  from  Asia  and  the  Eastern  from 
Australia,  the  dividing  line  running  through  the 
Straits  of  Macassar,  and  to  the  east  of  Java,  between 
the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lembock.  On  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  line  the  people,  and  the  flora  and  fauna, 
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(^J7"HE  Malay  Archipelago  lies  between  Asia  and 
(2J  Australia,  south-east  of  the  former,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Equator.  It  stretches  over  about 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  greatest  and  richest  island  world  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  four  distinct 
regions,  viz.,  the  Greater  Sundas,  the  Lesser  Sundas, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philippines.  Each  large 
island,  or  group  of  islands,  may  be  said  to  have  its 
own  distinct  sources  of  wealth  ;  as  Sumatra,  noted 
for  its  pepper,  Java,  for  its  indigo,  and  tea,  and  coffee 
and  sugar,  Borneo,  for  its  precious  minerals,  Banca, 
for  its  tin,  and  Amboyna,  for  its  spices,  and  the 
Philippines  for  its  hemp  and  tobacco. 

It  is  thought,  by  some,  that  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  originally  arose  from  two  sources,  the 
Western  islands  from  Asia  and  the  Eastern  from 
Australia,  the  dividing  line  running  through  the 
Straits  of  Macassar,  and  to  the  east  of  Java,  between 
the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lembock.  On  the  opposite 
sides  of  this  line  the  people,  and  the  flora  and  fauna, 
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differ.     On  the  West  are  Malays  and  on  the   East 
Papuans. 

The  Malays,  who  predominate  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the 
Philippines,  have  brown  skins,  smooth  straight  hair^ 
are  beardless,  short  of  stature,  and  have  broad  faces. 
They  have  a  territory,  perhaps  seven  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  population 
is  some  sixty  millions  in  number.  They  are  not  a 
very  enterprising  people,  were  in  the  years  gone  by 
much  given  to  piracy,  but  are  being  improved  by 
the  rapid  incoming  of  the  more  enterprising  and 
industrious  Chinese.  These  people  are  good  sailors 
and  active  traders,  but  at  the  present  time  the  most 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  Dutch, 
Chinese  and  Americans,  the  Dotch  possessing  Java,, 
the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Celebes, 
the  Americans,  since  1898,  the  Philippines,  while 
the  English  control  the  Straits  Settlements,, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  small  possessions  on  ther 
mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  some  islands 
near  the  coast  since  1852,  while  they  have  a  protecto- 
rate over  the  Malay  States.  Singapur,  Malacca,  the- 
Dindings,  the  island  of  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales^ 
Island,  with  a  strip  of  main  land  called  Province 
Wellesley,  the  Cocs,  or  Kesling  Islands,  are  British 
possessions.  There  are,  also,  the  territories  of  the- 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  on  the  island  of  that 
name.  These  Settlements  have  a  separate  Govern- 
ment on  the  colonial  principle,  and  the  Governor, 
who  is  also  High  Commissioner  over  the  Borneo- 
territories,  is  appointed  from  England. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  history  the  most  important 
places  in  the  Straits  Settlements  are  Singapur  and 
Penang.  The  former  of  these  places  is  an  island, 
and  a  thriving  city  of  the  same  name,  which,  in  1901, 
had  a  population  of  223,555.  The  island  of  Singa- 
pur, ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Jehore,  in  1819,  and 
which  became  the  seat  of  Government  in  1837,  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  in  1°  20'  North  latitude,  and  103° 
59'  East  longitude,  and  is  twenty-seven  miles  long 
and  fourteen  miles  wide.  It  is  the  most  important 
possession  of  the  colony,  and  the  city,  which  is  its 
administrative  centre,  is  the  principal  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  island,  ninety  miles  from 
the  Equator,  has  a  good  harbour,  extensive  coaling 
wharfs,  and  is  well  fortified.  It  has  great  strategic 
value  as  a  naval  base,  and  as  a  commercial  centre  it 
is  unrivalled  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  island  of  Penang,  or,  as  it  is  officially  known. 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  or,  as  the  Natives  call  it, 
JPulan  JPinang,  (Areca  Nut  Island),  was  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  Sultan  of  Kidah  in  1785.  It  is  situat- 
.edin  5°  24'  North  latitude  and  100°  2 L' East  longi- 
tude, and  is  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  fifteen 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  ten  and  a  half  miles  wide, 
at  the  widest  part,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
seven  square  miles.  The  Province  Wellesley,  on  the 
main  land,  was  purchased  in  1798  for  six  thousand 
rupees. 

The  Malay  Peninsula,  into  which  the  work  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  spreading  more  and 
more,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  strip  of  land  projecting 
into  the  China  Sea  and  forming  the  most  southern 
portion  of  the  Continent  of  Asia.  Malacca  is  situat- 
-ed  on  the  main  land  about  midway  between  Singa- 
pur  and  Penang,  which  came  permanently  into 
British  possession  from  the  Dutch  about  the  year 
1818.  The  British  North  Borneo  Company  have  a 
valuable  strip  of  land,  some  thirty  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent  and  with  a  coast  line  of  nine  hundred 
miles,  on  the  great  island  of  Borneo.  Sarawak,  a 
State  of  some  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  with  a 
<;oast  line  four  hundred  miles  long,  was  originally 
formed  by  Eaja  Brooke,  and  is  now  ruled  by  his 
nephew.  Sir  Charles  Brooke.  Both  these,  British 
Borneo  and  Sarawak,  lie  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island. 

The  climate  of  the  Straits  Settlement  of  Singapur 
and  Penang  compares  favorably  with  that  of  Lower 
Burma.  The  thermometer  at  Singapur,  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  Settlements,  seldom  rises  above  98°, 
The  main  complaint  made  by  Europeans  is  against 
the  humidity,  but  the  average  rainfall  is  not  more 
than  ninety  inches,  while  a  light  breeze,  nearly 
always  blowing,  modifies  the  temperature,  which,  in 
the  morning,  is  not,  on  an  average,  more  than  77°. 

The  Dutch  have  had  Mission  w^ork  going  on  in 
their  own  possessions  since  1603.  In  addition  to  the 
State  Church,  there  are  representatives  of  ten  Dutch 
and  two  German  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  the 
islands.  The  Baptists  opened  work  in  Sumatra  in 
1820,  and  the  American  Board  in  1834,  and  also  did 
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some  work  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  between  1889 
and  1849.  In  the  British  possessions  there  are,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at 
least  six  English  and  American  Societies  at  work. 

The  Malaysia  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  had  a  history  of  about  twenty-one  years, 
which  may  be  divided  into  four  stages,  viz.,  the 
Origin,  1885  ;  the  Organization,  1889;  the  Mission 
Conference,  1893 ;  and  the  Annual  Conference,  1902. 
In  1904  the  most  eastern  District  of  the  Conference, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Conference,  was 
erected  into  a  separate  Mission  Conference.  The 
territory  of  the  Conference  now  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  French  Indo- 
China,  and  the  islands  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Java,. 
Sumatra,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines, 
all  the  adjacent  islands  inhabited  by  the  Malay  race. 
Both  the  Burma  Mission,  begun  in  1879,  and  the 
Malaysia  Mission,  commenced  as  foreign  Missions  of 
the  South  India  Conference,  which  itself  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Mission  of  the 
India  Conference  on  the  9th  of  November,  1876, 
on  the  William  Taylor  "Pauline  Method"  of  self-sup- 
port. The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  into  Burma  and  Malaysia,  and 
thence  on  into  the  Philippines,  was  but  a  continuation 
of  the  methods  and  policy  which  led  William  Taylor 
to  open  work  in  Bombay,  Poona,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bangalore,  and  other  places,  from  1872  to  1875, 
namely,  that  Missions  can  be  formed  on  the  basis  of 
self-supporting Enghsh  Churches;  that  in  those  places 
where  there   are  English  communities,   evangelical 
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Churches  can  be  organized  which  will,  on  their  own 
initiative,  carry  forward  the  work  among  all  classes. 
Under  the  pastorate  of  James  M.  Thoburn,  that  is 
what  the  Calcutta  Church,  founded  by  William 
Taylor  in  1873,  did  in  1879  and  in  1885,  namely,  the 
Church  sent  out  Evangelists,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Thoburn,  to  Rangoon  and  to  Singapur,  trusting 
in  the  promises  of  God  to  raise  up  Churches  which 
would  not  only  be  self-supporting  but  self-propagat- 
ing, as  well,  and  in  both  instances  the  effort  was 
successful  beyond  the  highest  expectation  of  the 
original  projectors. 

Persons  converted  in  the  Dharamtalla  Street 
Church,  Calcutta,  spread  the  glad  tidings  to  Burma 
and  Southward,  and  soon  invitations  began  to  be 
received  earnestly  begging  that  Dr.  Thoburn  come 
and  hold  such  services  among  them,  also.  Although 
his  time  was  fully  occupied,  he,  nevertheless,  gave 
much  prayerful  thought  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
in  those  far  remote  parts,  which  after  five  years  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  Burma  Mission,  and,  early  in 
1884,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  asking  for  two  volunteers  to  come  out  and 
open  up  a  Mission  in  Singapur  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  There  were  many  responses  to  this  call,  but 
no  two  among  the  applicants  seemed  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  work  required,  and  so  the  matter  was  left  in 
abeyance  for  the  time.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
1884,  the  South  India  Conference  met  at  Hyderabad, 
Deccan,  Bishop  Hurst  presiding.  The  Bishop  had 
coaie  to  India  from  holding  the  Conferences  in  Europe 
and  had  had  his  attention  called  to  the  strategic  posi- 
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tion  of  Singapur,  and  being  impressed  witH  the- 
desirability  of  sucH  a  movement,  immediately  upon 
meeting  Dr.  Thoburn  broached  the  subject,  although 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  latter's  feelings  as  ta 
its  desirability,  or  with  the  action  he  had  already 
taken  in  the  matter.  The  project  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  resolved  to  open  such  a. 
"  Foreign  Mission"  and  attach  it  to  the  Burma  Dis~ 
trict  of  the  Conference,  and  the  field  was  canvassed 
for  a  suitable  man  to  be  sent  there  as  a  pioneer  Mis- 
sionary. 

The  providential  man  was  at  that  very  time  on  hi& 
way  out  from  America,  and,  with  his  wife,  would 
land  in  a  few  days  at  Bombay,  expecting  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  South  India  Conference,  from  which  he 
had  gone  forth.  It  was  William  F.  Oldham.  Mr. 
Oldham  had  been  born  in  India  of  English  parentage^ 
had  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Government,  but,  after  his  con- 
version, went  with  his  young  wife,  also  born  in  India, 
to  America  to  better  fit  themselves  for  Mission  service. 
They  had  completed  their  education  at  Boston 
University  and  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and  were 
now  returning  to  their  old  field  to  enter  upon  evan- 
gelistic work.  It  was  a  surprise  to  them,  beyond 
measure,  when,  after  the  adjournment  of  Conference, 
word  was  brought  to  them  at  Bombay  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  that  they  were  to  find  their  appointment  at 
Singapur  within  ninety  miles  of  the  Equator ! 

Soon  a  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thoburn, 
Miss  Battle,  the  organist  of  the  Dharamtalla  Street 
Church,  and  Mr.  Oldham   (Mrs.  Oldham   remaining 
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tion  of  Singapur,  and  being  impressed  with  the 
desirability  of  such  a  movement,  immediately  upon 
meeting  Dr.  Thoburn  broached  the  subject,  although 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  latter's  feelings  as  to 
its  desirability,  or  with  the  action  he  had  already 
taken  in  the  matter.  The  project  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  resolved  to  open  such  a 
"  Foreign  Mission"  and  attach  it  to  the  Burma  Dis- 
trict of  the  Conference,  and  the  field  was  canvassed 
for  a  suitable  man  to  be  sent  there  as  a  pioneer  Mis- 
sionary. 

The  providential  man  was  at  that  very  time  on  his 
way  out  from  America,  and,  with  his  wife,  would 
land  in  a  few  days  at  Bombay,  expecting  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  South  India  Conference,  from  which  he 
had  gone  forth.  It  Avas  William  F.  Oldham.  Mr. 
Oldham  had  been  born  in  India  of  English  parentage, 
had  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Government,  but,  after  his  con- 
version, went  with  bis  young  wife,  also  born  in  India^ 
to  America  to  better  tit  themselves  for  Mission  service. 
They  had  completed  their  educatioa  at  Boston 
University  and  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and  were 
now  returning  to  their  old  field  to  enter  upon  evan- 
gelistic work.  It  was  a  surprise  to  them,  beyond 
measure,  when,  after  the  adjournment  of  Conference, 
word  was  brought  to  them  at  Bombay  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  that  they  were  to  find  their  appointment  at 
Singapur  within  ninety  miles  of  the  Equator  ! 

Soon  a  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thoburn, 
Miss  Battle,  the  organist  of  the  Dharamtalla  Street 
Church,  and  Mr.  Oldham   (Mrs.  Oldham  remaining 
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in  India  for  the  present),  were  on  their  way,  via 
Rangoon  to  Singapur,  to  open  the  new  Mission.  With 
barely  enough  money  to  pay  their  passage,  the  little 
English  Church  which  had  been  organized  by  Dr. 
Thobnrn  but  five  years  before  at  Kangoon  gave  them 
a  liberal  donation,  and  they  went  on  their  way  full  of 
hope.  They  were  met  at  the  Singapur  wharf  by 
Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  the  Sailors' 
Home  who  had  been  impressed  by  a  dream  that  he 
should  meet  Missionaries  on  the  incoming  Steamer, 
and  hence  had  gone  to  meet  the  ship,  and  who  took 
them  to  his  home  and  entertained  them  during  their 
stay.  The  Evangelists  at  once  opened  services  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Daily  meetings  were  held,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  seventeen  had  been  converted 
and  a  Church  was  organized  with  three  office-bearers 
from  among  the  new  converts,  two  of  whom,  F.  A. 
Benjafield  and  John  Polglaze,  continue  to  this  day, 
the  latter  having  been  a  member  of  the  last  General 
Conference. 

Dr.  Thoburn  and  party  returned  to  Calcutta,  and 
Mr.  Oldham,  soon  joined  by  Mrs.  Oldham,  was  left 
to  carry  on  the  work  thus  begun.  One  Chinaman 
had  been  converted  in  the  meetings,  and  this  was 
taken  as  a  good  omen  of  future  success  among  that 
influential  class  in  Singapur.  Dr.  Oldham  secured 
an  invitation  to  lecture  on  Astronomy  before  the 
"  Celestial  Reasoning  Association,"  a  debating  societj'' 
exclusively  for  Chinese.  The  Consul  General  of 
China  presided,  and  Mr.  Oldham  improved  his 
opportunity  so  well  that  the  audience  was  well  pleas- 
■ed  with  the  lecture,  and  he  was  asked  by  his  host,  at 
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whose  house  the  lecture  was  given,  to  become  his 
private  tutor  in  English.  As  he  was  opening  a  self- 
supporting  Mission,  and  had  no  other  adequate  means 
of  support,  and  desired  to  gain  access  to  the  Chinese, 
he  readily  accepted  the  position,  which  led  to  gather- 
ing some  thirty-six  Chinese  pupils  into  a  school,  whom 
he  taught  English,  while  the  vernacular  instruction 
was  given  by  a  Chinese.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
remarkable  Anglo-Chinese  educational  work  in  Singa- 
pur.  As  the  school  grew,  a  grant  of  land  was  given  by 
Government,  and  a  substantial  school-house  erected 
thereon  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  one  of  whom 
headed  the  subscription  with  a  donation  of  five 
hundred  dollars..  This  building  soon  became  too 
small,  and  Mr.  Oldham  proposed  that  a  larger  build- 
ing be  provided,  half  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
Missionary  Society  and  half  by  the  Chinese  commu- 
nity. Within  six  weeks  the  Chinese  had  subscribed 
four  hundred  dollars  more  than  their  half,  Mr.  Jiak 
Kim,  a  banker,  reporting  six  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  amount  he  himself  had  given  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Then  the  Mission 
built  an  English  Church,  dedicated  in  1886,  to  the 
erection  of  which  a  Chinese  gentleman  contributed 
five  hundred  dollars.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Malaysia  Mission,  which  took  place  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1889,  the  Anglo-Chinese  School 
had  16  boarders  and  360  day  scholars,  and  the 
English  Church  had  68  Members  and  19  Proba- 
tioners, under  the  pastoral  care  of  William  N.  Brew- 
ster. A  School-house  and  Church  had  been  built, 
(1886-1887),    work    had    been    begun    among    the 
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twelve  thousand  Tamils  in  Singapur,  and  a  flourish- 
ing School  among  them  was  in  progress.  John  E. 
Kobinson,  then  stationed  at  Rangoon,  was  the  first 
Presiding  Elder.  The  request  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference to  the  General  Missionary  Committee  having 
been  acceded  to,  the  Mission  was  organized  on  April 
19th,  1889,  by  Bishop  Thoburn,  on  the  veranda  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  Boarding  School.  At  this  time 
the  members  of  the  Mission  were  William  F.  Oldham, 
Superintendent,  Benjamin  F.  West,  m.d.,  arrived 
January,  1888,  Balph  W.  Munson,  arrived  December,. 
1887,  W^iJliam  N,  Brewster,  David  Underwood,  John 
Polglase,  M.  Gnanamuthoo,  and  Alexander  Fox. 
The  Woman's  Work  was  represented  by  Mrs. 
Oldham,  Mrs.  Munson,  Mrs.  W^est,  and  Miss  Sophia 
Blackmore. 

Of  these,  Messrs.  West  and  Munson  were  stationed 
in  Singapur,  Mr.  Brewster  was  Pastor  of  the  English 
Church,  Mr.  Underwood,  Tamil  Evangehst  for  the 
Malay  States,  Mr.  Polglase,  a  Local  Preacher  in 
charge  of  the  English  City  Mission,  and  Mr.  Gnana- 
muthoo in  the  Tamil  work,  while  Mr.  Fox  was  a 
Local  Preacher.  Miss  Sophia  A.  Blackmore  was 
providentially  sent  to  the  Mission  and  commenced 
her  work  on  the  15th  o£  August,  1887,  when  she 
opened  a  Tamil  School.  She  was  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
in  Malaysia.  Miss  Blackmore  was  met  in  Austra- 
lia by  Miss  Isabella  Leonard,  the  Evangelist,  and 
brought  to  India  for  Mission  work,  just  as  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Nind,  of  the  Minneapolis  Branch  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  who  had  been 
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written  to  by  Mrs.  Oldham,  was  appealing  for  a 
Missionary  for  Singapur  before  the  General  Execu- 
tive Committee.  They  could  not  grant  the  money, 
and  Mrs.  Nind  became  personally  responsible 
for  three  thousand  dollars  for  work  in  Singapur, 
saying:  "  Frozen  Minnesota  will,  God  helping  her, 
plant  a  Mission  at  the  Equator."  At  the  South  India 
Conference  in  1887,  Mr.  Oldham  met  Miss  Black- 
more  and  communicated  with  Mrs.  Nind,  who 
cabled  :  "  Blackmore-Singapur,"  and  the  appointment 
was  made.  The  history,  remarkable  in  every  Way, 
of  the  Anglo-Vernacular  School  and  the  Woman's 
Work  in  Singapur,  followed.  The  limits  of  this 
brief  history  forbid  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
work,  which  continued  to  grow  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  adjoining  islands  year  by  year  up  to  the 
organization  of  the  Mission  into  a  Mission  Confer- 
ence in  April,  1898,  eight  years  after  it  was  founded 
and  four  years  after  it  became  a  Mission  in  1889. 
"  Bellvue."  now  Oldham  Hall,  the  property  of  the 
Boys'  Boarding  School,  was  acquired  in  November, 
1888. 

At  the  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mission  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  1890,  Messrs.  Gray  and  Underwood 
had  died,  and  Dr.  Henry  E.  Leuring  and  William 
G,  Shellabear  had  joined  the  Mission  at  the  close  of 
1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldham,  after  five  years  of  most 
arduous  and  remarkably  successful  work,  were  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  return  to  America  in  September, 
1889,  where  they  continued  to  work  for  the  growing 
Mission.  Mr.  Munson  acted  as  Superintendent  and 
as  Principal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  School.    Dr.  West 
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had  charge  of  the  Chinese  Mission,  and  Dr.  Leuring 
commenced  his  successful  Missionary  Hfe  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  Malay  Mission.  Dr.  Leuring  was  from 
the  Morten  Institute,  Germany  Conference,  and  dis- 
covered remarkable  linguistic  ability,  and,  within 
eleven  months  after  his  arrival  in  Singapur,  gained 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language  and  had 
made  a  successful  beginning  in  several  others.  Mr, 
Brewster  was  English  Pastor,  and  Miss  Blackmore 
and  twelve  other  workers,  conducted  the  Woman's 
work,  Miss  Blackmore  being  the  only  representative 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  They 
had  fifty  houses  open  to  the  Gospel,  thirty-seven 
girls  in  the  Tamil  School,  and  thirty-five  girls  in  the 
Chinese  School.  Up  to  March,  1900,  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  School  had  an  enrolment  of  about  four 
hundred,  was  entirely  self-supporting,  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  another  grant  of  land  and  two  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  enlarging  the  buildings,  and  it 
was  decided  to  advance  the  grade  of  the  school  and 
add  Theological  and  Normal  classes. 

On  January  the  27th,  1890,  Drs.  West  and  Leur- 
ing went  oil  a  prospecting  expedition  to  the  island 
of  Borneo,  the  second  largest  island  in  the  world, 
rich  in  coal,  antimony,  mercury,  gold  and  diamonds, 
mostly  held  by  the  Dutch,  but  with  an  independent 
principality,  Sarawak,  and  possessions  of  the  North 
Borneo  Company,  on  the  northern  coast.  They 
landed  at  Pontianak,  on  the  south-west  coast,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Kapuas  river,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  into  the  region  of  the  savage  Dayaks,  or 
"  Head  hunters."     They  prospected  about  two  hun- 
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dred  square  miles,  found  a  non-idolatrous  and  non- 
Muhammadan  people,  and  reported,  on  their  return, 
a  favorable  outlook  for  Mission  work.  In  1891,  Dr. 
John  C.  Floyd,  who  had  arrived  early  in  1891,  and  was 
now  Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  and  Dr.  Leuring, 
jxiade  a  second  visit  to  Borneo,  where  the  latter  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  year,  working  among  the 
Dayaks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kimanis  river.  In 
1890,  a  Press  was  established  at  Singapur,  of  which 
W.  B,  Shellabear  had  charge.  In  the  following 
year  the  Malaysia  Messenger  was  published.  The 
new  Anglo-Chinese  School  building  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  1891,  the  city 
of  Penang,  the  second  city  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
was  occupied  by  the  appointment  of  Daniel  D. 
Moore  and  Benjamin  H.  Balderston.  The  city  is 
four  hundred  miles  north  of  Singapur  and  has  a 
population  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  mostly  Chinese  and  Tamils.  Schools  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  on  the  Singapur  model,  were 
started  in  1891,  which  have  flourished,  and  English 
work  opened,  and  preaching  in  the  vernacular  com- 
menced. In  1895,  the  work  had  so  grown  that  it 
was  made  a  Presiding  Elder's  District  with  Dr.  West 
in  charge.  Charles  C.  Kelso  arrived  in  1893.  In 
1894,  work  was  taken  up  atlpoh,  the  capital  of  Perak, 
a  native  State,  on  the  Peninsula.  Messrs.  Stagg  and 
Horley  first  laboured  there,  schools  were  opened, 
and  the  work  has  so  grown  that  it  is  now  a  Pre- 
siding Elder's  District. 

The  Malaysia  work  had  now  passed  through  two 
stages    of    its    development,    first    as   a  far-outlying 
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Station  of  the  Eangoon  District  of  the  South  India 
and  the  Bengal  Conferences,  and  then  as  a  separate 
Mission,  It  was  now  to  be  advanced  to  the  status 
of  a  Mission  Conference.  The  General  Conference 
of  May,  1892,  had  authorized  this,  and  on  April  the 
1st,  1893,  Bishop  Thoburn  erected  it  into  a  Mission 
Conference  in  the  Christian  Institute,  Middle  Hoad, 
Singapur.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  Conference  the 
following  appointments  were  read  by  Bishop  Tho- 
burn : — Ealph  W.  Munson,  Presiding  Elder,  Malay 
Mission,  and  Boys'  Orphanage  ;  Benjamin  T.  West, 
on  leave;  Henry  L.  E.  Leuring,  Chinese  Mission, 
Singapur ;  WiUiam  G.  Shellabear,  Superintendent 
of  the  Press,  and  Malay  Mission ;  Daniel  Moore, 
Penang  Mission ;  Benjamin  H.  Balderston,  on  leave, 
WilJiam  H.  B.  Ureh,  Pastor  of  the  English  Church  ; 
Charles  C.  Kelso,  Principal,  Anglo-Chinese  School ; 
George  F.  Pykett,  Principal,  Anglo-Chinese  School, 
Penang ;  William  J.  Wager,  Manager,  Mission 
Press ;  John  F.  Deatker,  on  leave ;  William 
T.  Kensett,  on  leave.  In  the  Woman's  Conference 
there  was  Mrs.  Munson,  Mrs.  Kelso,  Mrs.  Leuring, 
Miss  Emma  E.  Ferris,  and  Miss  Josephine  M. 
Hebinger,  with  Mrs.  Shellabear,  Mrs.  West  and 
Miss  Sophia  Blackmorc;  on  leave. 

During  the  nine  years  of  its  history  as  a  Mission 
Conference  the  Malaysia  Mission  made  much  pro- 
gress. At  the  opening  of  the  Mission  Conference 
there  were  eight  hundred  children  in  the  Schools, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  six  Members  and  fifty- 
six  Probationers,  and  two  hundred  and  five  in  the 
Sunday  Schools,  while  the  value  of  the  property  was 
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eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  Press  had 
outgrown  its  quarters.  At  Penang  the  new  Mission 
was  making  progress.  During  1893,  Dr.  West  ex- 
plored the  island  of  Sumatra,  travelling  mostly  on 
foot,  and  found  an  interesting  people  among  the 
Boltas,  south  of  Pedang  Sedampuan.  The  island  is 
under  the  Dutch,  has  four  million  of  people  who  are 
mostly  Muhammadan  converts  from  Buddhism. 

The  new  Anglo-Chinese  School  building  at  Singa- 
pur  was  dedicated  on  July  "the  21st,  1893,  at  which 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  presided.  The 
School  now  had  four  hundred  in  it  and  was  much 
appreciated  by  all  classes.  The  Chinese  Mission 
under  Dr.  Leuriug  had  received  eleven  Probationers 
daring  1893-94.  The  Penang  work,  in  1894,  was 
carried  on  among  English,  Tamil,  and  Babas,  the 
latter  among  the  Straits  born  Chinese.  The  "  Mary 
C.  Ninde  Deaconess  Home"  on  Mt.  Sophia,  Singa- 
pur,  was  well  situated  on  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
was  doing  a  great  work.  In  1894,  the  Statistics  of 
the  Mission  were  as  follows  :  Foreign  Missionaries,  9  ; 
wives  of  Missionaries,  7  ;  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society,  3  ;  Native  Unordained  Preachers,  4  ; 
other  Helpers,  24  ;  Members,  109 ;  Probationers,  136  ; 
Adherents,  260;  High  Schools,  2;  Pupils,  38;  Day 
Schools,  7  ;  Scholars,  876  ;  Sabbath  Schools,  8  ;  Scho- 
lars, 233 ;  Orphans,  12  ;  Churches,  2  ;  value,  $  4,745  ; 
Talue  of  Home,  $1,700;  other  Property,  $33,150; 
Self-Support,  $  2,600  ;  Pages  printed,  1,917,450. 

Kuala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  w^as  occupied  in  1896  ;  Kulin,  a  part  of  Siamese 
territory,    was  opened   in  the    same  year,  and   the 
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Training  School  for  Native  Preachers  was  opened 
in  1898. 

And  so  the  work  went  on  increasing  in  scope  and 
influence  in  Singapur,  Penang,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Borneo  and  other  islands,  being  condiicted  in 
English,  Tamil,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  various  other 
languages.  "  The  heart-breaking  things  about  this 
Mission,"  says  Bishop  Oldham,  "  are  the  exceed- 
ing difficulty  of  the  languages,  (there  are  eight 
kinds  of  Chinese  spoken  in  this  city,  and  Tamil 
is  more  difficult  than  Chinese),  and  the  migratory 
character  of  the  people.  But  the  Missionaries  are 
really  learning  the  languages.  Some  of  them  are 
already  acknowledged  authorities,  like  Shellabear, 
in  Malay,  and  Luering  in  almost  any  language.  And 
the  people  are  more  and  more  settling  on  the  soil. 
The  tin  mining,  etc.,  are  being  supplemented  with 
rubber-growing  and  agriculture,  and  within  the  next 
twenty  years  we  may  expect  flourishing  Churches- 
among  stable  communities.  The  beginnings  are 
already  here.'' 

In  1900,  the  Philippine  Islands  District  was  added 
to  the  Conference,  the  appointments  of  which  were 
as  follows :  "Philippine  Islands  District,  Presiding 
Elder,  to  be  supplied  ;  Manila,  English  Church,  to  be 
supplied  ;  Educational  work,  to  be  supplied  ;  Spanish 
work,  to  be  supplied;  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  Institute, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Prautch ;  Iloilo,  to  be  supplied."  But 
one  name  appears  in  the  entire  list,  and  this  the 
name  of  a  woman ! 

In  1901,  Raja  Brooke  advanced  to  a  Company  a 
large    sum  of  money  to  bring  from  China  Christian 
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colonists  to  be  settled  in  Sarawak.  Of  the  first  who' 
came  about  six  hundred  were  Methodists,  and  in 
March  of  that  year,  Bishop  Warne  sailed  with  the  first 
ship-load  to  their  new  home.  The  following  year  Dr. 
West  visited  the  colony  and  organized  the  work,  and 
in  February,  1903,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Hoover 
were  sent  there  to  look  after  the  people,  and,  since 
then,  Miss  F.  E.  Archer  has  been  sent.  Concerning 
the  colony  Bishop  Oldham,  who  visited  the  place  last 
year,  wrote :  ' '  The  Chinese  colony  itself,  numbering 
about  five  hundred  Foochow  Chinese  in  all,  is  scat- 
tered along  both  banks  of  the  Rejang  River  in  six 
groups,  eacb  of  which  has  its  own  Native  Pastor  and 
Church.  The  Chapels,  built  almost  entirely  without 
Mission  aid,  are  neat,  strong  structures,  and  the  six 
Pastors  seemed  to  me  faithful,  effective  men,  wha 
knew  enough  about  farming  to  advise  their  people, 
and  enough  about  the  Gospel  to  get  them  saved." 

On  February  the  25th,  1902,  under  the  authority 
of  the  General  Conference,  the  Malaysia  Mission 
Conference  was  erected  into  the  Malaysia  Annual 
Conference  by  Bishop  Warne.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  before  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  set  off  as  a  Mission  Conference,  the  appoint- 
ments stood  as  follows  i — 


Sibu,  Sarawah.- 


BOENEO. 

-James  M.  Hoover. 


Malay  Peninsula. 
Jpo/i.— William  E.  Lowther,  Henry  L.  E.  Leuring^ 
and    Mrs.    Leuring,     W.    H.    Martin.       Woman' s- 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Miss  C.  Ethel  Jackson. 
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Kuala  Lumpur. — William  E.  Horley  and  Mrs. 
Horley.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society :  Miss 
Luella  E.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Meek. 

Penang. — Albert  J.  Amery,  Stephen  S.  Myrick, 
Oeorge  F.  Pyketfc  and  Mrs.  Pykett,  Charles  M. 
Worthington.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  : 
Misses  Ida  Ellis,  Clara  Martin,  Mary  E.  Olson. 

Singapur. — Charles  S.  Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Bucha- 
nan, William  T.  Cherry  and  Mrs.  Cherry,  Merrill 
O.  Miller,  Kingsley  E.  Pease,  Walter  P.  Kutledge 
and  Mrs.  Rutledge,  B.  F.  Van  Dyke,  Benjamin  F. 
West,  Simpson  H.  Wood.  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  :  Misses  Sophie  A.  Blackmore,  Mary 
A.  Cody,  Edith  A.  Hemingway. 

In  America. — John  E.  Denyes  and  Mrs.  Denyes, 
William  G.  Shellabear  and  Mrs.  Shellabear,  Mrs.  B. 
F.  West.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  : 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lilly. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Baliuag. — Arthur  E.  Chenoweth  and  Mrs.  Cheno- 
weth. 

Dagupan. — Ernest  S.  Lyons  and  Mrs.  Lyons. 

Malolos.~Wi\\Q.rA  k.  Goodell. 

Manila.— Fnedi.  A.  McCarl  and  Mrs.  McCarl, 
Jesse  L.  McLaughlin  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Marvin 
A.  Rader  and  Mrs.  Kader,  Homer  C.  Stuntz  and 
Mrs.  Stuntz.  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society: 
Miss  AVinifred  Spaulding. 

San  Fernando. — William  A.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Brown. 

Tarlac. — Thomas  H.  Martin. 
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In  1903,  Dr.  West,  of  Singapur,  reported  :  "  We 
Sive  trying  to  work  in  seven  different  languages, 
namely,  English,  Malay,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Hakka, 
■Cantonese  and  Tamil."  In  Borneo  there  were  five 
Churches  among  Foochow  Chinese,  one  Boys' 
Boarding  and  Day  School,  and  visiting  among  the 
Dyaks.  At  Penang,  Mr.  Pykett  reported  :  "  Within 
the  last  four  years  we  have  opened  a  Malay-speaking 
work,  work  among  the  Babas,  Telugu  work  in 
Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  two  more  preaching 
places  there  and  one  in  Penang."  The  Anglo-Chinese 
School  was  free  from  debt,  the  Chinese  gave  twelve 
thousand  dollars  for  furniture,  repairs,  and  scholar- 
ships during  1903.  while  the  School  had  an  enrolment 
of  six  hundred,  the  highest  yet  attained.  Dr.  Luer- 
ing,  the  Presiding  Flder  of  the  Perak  District,  Malay 
Peninsula,  wrote  of  the  Chinese  colony  settled  at 
Sitiawan,  in  1903  :  "  The  Foochow  work  is  the  latest 
•development  of  our  Mission.  Brother  Ling  Ching 
Mi,  transferred  this  year  from  the  Singapur  District, 
is  in  charge.  In  May  of  this  year  I  was  asked  by  the 
Perak  Government  to  proceed  to  China,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  to  introduce  a  colony  of  Foochow- 
speaking  agriculturists  into  Perak.  The  Government 
promised  to  pay  the  steamer  passages  and  to  give  free 
grants  of  land  to  the  cultivators.  With  the  permission 
of  Bishop  Warne  I  undertook  this  Mission  and  as  the 
outcome  of  the  voyage  we  have  now  the  Sitiawan 
Agricultural  Colony  with  2,500  acres  of  excellent 
land,  which  is  ready  for  the  occupation  of  the  colo- 
nists. Of  the  363  colonists  50  are  Church  Members. 
Our   Church  has  a  plot  of  land,  (ten  acres),  centrally 
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located,  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  build  a  suitable 
Church  in  place  of  the  thatched  house  which  we  at 
present  occupy.  I  have  just  organized  a  Quarterly 
Conference  with  four  local  Preachers,  two  Exhorters, 
Class  Leaders,  and  Stewards." 

In  1904,  there  were  appointments  at  Sibu  and 
Sarawak,  in  Borneo;  and  at  Ipoh,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malacca,  Penang,  Province  VVellesley ;  Singapur, 
Sitiawan  and  Taipeng.  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Mr. 
James  M.  and  Mrs.  Hoover  were  sent  to  Borneo. 
Dr.  West  reported  a  substantial  advance  on  the 
Singapur  District  ;  that  new  work  was  taken  up  in 
Malacca  by  Mrs.  Shellabear  ;  that' the  Anglo-Chinese 
School,  Mission  Press,  and  Woman's  Work  were 
prospering,  and  that  "Borneo  has  gone  ahead  with 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hoover  is  greatly  encour- 
aged. We  have  three  calls  to  send  workers  to 
Borneo  in  sections  where  we  have  no  work  at  present, 
namely,  Sandakan,  Jessleton,  and  Sambas.  The 
Christians  there  are  mostly  those  who  have  gone  out 
from  our  work  in  various  places  around  Singapur,  and 
they  want  teachers  where  they  now  are — religious 
teachers,  not  school  teachers." 

Mr.  Pykett  reported  for  Penang  District :  "  I  have 
paid  two  visits  of  exploration  this  year,  one  north- 
ward, up  the  coast,  visiting  several  of  the  small  Malay 
States  under  Siamese  protection.  None  of  them  are 
prosperous,  but  the  Chinese  are  everywhere  and  many 
ready  to  receive  the  Gospel.  In  one  place  a  brother 
offered  to  pay  half  a  preacher's  salary  and  give  his 
house-rent  free,  but  I  had  no  man  to  send.  The 
second  trip  was  in  north-east   Sumatra.     Here  there 
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seemed  to  be  no  Protestant  Missionaries,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  visit  only  occasionally.  I  met  several 
people  from  Penang  who  had  heard  and  remembered 
the  Gospel  and  clamoured  for  a  Missionary.  One 
Chinese  young  man,  an  ex-pupil  of  our  Anglo-Chinese 
School,  told  me  he  read  his  Bible  every  day  and  pray- 
ed to  God  all  the  time.  A  young  man,  (also  an  ex- 
pupil  of  our  school),  vrho  has  a  school  of  ninety  boys, 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  baptized,  with  his  wife.  As 
they  were  not  sufficiently  instructed,  I  hesitated,  and 
they  arranged  to  come  to  Penang  at  Christmas  and 
Chinese  New  Year  to  be  instructed  and  baptized. 

The  work  is  very  great.  The  climate  is  tryingand 
enervating,  and  we  are  but  human.  We  send  out  the 
Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

At  the  close  of  1903  there  were  in  Malaysia,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Philippines,  twenty-six  Schools,  with 
one  hundred  and  twelve  teachers,  and  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pupils.  There  were  twenty- 
six  Sunday  Schools,  with  one  hundred  and  two 
teachers,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  scholars.  There  were  twelve  foreign  Mission- 
aries, eight  Assistant  Missionaries,  eight  representa- 
tives of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
fifty-seven  Local  Preachers  and  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  Communicants. 

Last  year  Bishop  William  F.  Oldham,  who  has 
had  Episcopal  supervision  since  his  election  to  the 
Missionary  Episcopacy,  visited  his  old  field  and  re- 
ported as  follows  :  "  An  absence  of  fifteen  years  from 
a  Mission  that  is  only  twenty  years  old,  in  all,  gives 
me  an   opportunity   for   judging    the    growth    and 
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estimating  the  value  of  the  Mission  perhaps  beyond 
what  even  the  closer  contact  of  continuous  residence 
would  have  done. 

We  began  here  twenty  years  ago^  when,  under 
orders  from  Bishop  Hurst,  I  came  to  Singapur,  with- 
out purse  or  scrip  or  Missionary  grant  of  any  kind^ 
*  to  a  land  I  knew  not.'  Dr.  Thoburn,  now  Bishop,, 
came  with  nie,  and,  before  he  left,  organized  a  small 
Church,  of  which  the  two  chief  members  were  Johrt 
Polglase,  lay  delegate  to  the  last  General  Conference,, 
and  F.  A.  Benjafield,  who  still  remains  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Church.  It  was  some  years  before 
any  Missionary  grant  was  made  the  Mission,  but 
this  became  absolutely  necessary.  An  entirely  self- 
supporting  Mission  in  a  heathen  land  is  a  dream 
that  has  never  been  realised,  and  perhaps  never 
can  be. 

I  find,  however,  this  extraordinary  financial  fact,, 
that  so  marked  has  been  the  advance  in  the  value  of 
property,  so  marked  the  local  gifts,  and  so  aggressive 
and  wise  the  administration  of  affairs,  that  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  Mission  properties  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  all  the  money  that  has  been  put  into- 
the  Mission  by  the  Society  from  its  beginning  till 
now.  This  splendid  result  is  largely  due  to  Bishop 
Thoburn's  advice  and  help  in  the  past. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  but  one  Station  in 
Singapur,  though  we  dreamed  of  extension  into  all 
the  surrounding  country.  Now  there  are  two  wide 
Districts  outside  of  Singapur,  and  Singapur  District 
includes  Malacca  on  the  North  and  a  part  of  Borneo 
on  the  South. 
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There  have  been  two  notable  lines  of  expansion  : 
the  English-teaching  Schools  and  the  Chinese  and 
Tamil-speaking  Churches.  The  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  amazing.  The  Government  subsidizes- 
any  school  that  v^ill  do  the  vi^ork  laid  down  by 
the  Educational  Department  in  suitable  premises. 
This  enables  us  to  carry  great  schools  without  ex- 
pense to  the  Missionary  Society.  Many  American 
teachers  in  these  schools  have  admirable  opportunity 
for  Christian  work  among  the  boys,  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  on  the  field  at  all.  There  is  an  enrol- 
ment of  about  3,000  boys  in  these  schools,  and  the 
girls'  schools  are  rapidly  rising  toward  1,000  girls. 
It  is  my  judgment  thaL  invaluable  service  is  being 
rendered  by  these  schools  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country  and  toward  its  specific  evangelization. 

Then  there  are  the  Tamil  and  Chinese  Churches, 
These  are  rarely  large,  for  the  people  are  so  migra- 
tory that  it  is  computed  that  we  lose  twenty  per 
cent,  of  our  membership  by  removals  every  year. 
The  population,  however,  gradually  grows  more 
stable.  Apart  from  our  educational  work,  in  the 
distinct  field  of  preaching,  baptizing,  and  gathering- 
into  Churches,  we  are  already  abreast  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  has  been  here  for  seventy  years,  and 
have  outstripped  all  other  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  same  territory.  But  better  than  any  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  these  men  have  seized  and  are 
seizing  all  strategic  points,  and  when  a  future  en- 
larged and  stable  population  is  here,  as  here  it  must 
be,  the  Methodist  Church  will  be  found  trying  to  da 
its  whole  duty  in  all  the  chief  centres  in  the   Straits 
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Settlements  and  the  Malay  States  and  surrounding 
islands. 

We  are  already  in  Borneo.  Our  Missionary  there, 
James  M.  Hoover,  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  his  wife, 
and  Miss  Archer,  of  Lios  Angeles,  are  about  to  press 
an  earnest  campaign  this  year  not  only  among  the 
Chinese  immigrants,  but  among  the  Sibus  and 
Dyaks.  May  God  give  us  this  year  the  earnest  of 
large  success,  and  add  two  more  races  to  those 
already  enrolled  in  the  Methodist  Church  ! 

By  the  special  gifts  of  Pittsburg  Conference  and 
North-western  University  John  R.  Denyes  is  about 
to  sail  on  a  prospecting  tour  for  yet  another  new 
Mission  Station.  A  Press,  too,  has  been  founded, 
and  in  vigorous  hands  it  has  helped  to  create  a  con- 
siderable religious  Malay  literature  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been.  A  Theological  School  is  in 
its  infancy,  but  has  already  supplied  some  young 
preachers,  who  are  successful  beyond  our  hopes. 

To  sum  up,  there  has  evidently  been  earnest  and 
intelligent  work^  and  God  has  not  withheld  His  bless- 
ing. Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, Malaysia  Conference  has  done  a  fine  work  and 
has  brought  forth  as  notable  and  valuable  fruit- 
age as  any  which  I  have  seen  or  read  about  in  the 
fifteen  years  of  my  enforced  absence.  The  warmth 
of  greeting  and  expressions  of  pleasure  at  our  return 
which  we  hear  both  in  public  and  private,  from 
Missionaries  and  officials  and  others,  are,  of  course, 
a  matter  for  sincere  gratitude  and  devout  thankful- 
ness. To  see  the  little  plant  of  God's  planting  now 
begin  to  lift  its  head  towards  the  heavens  and  throw 
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its  benignant  shade  over  the  earth  is  surely  a  privi- 
lege so  great,  it  moves  us  to  prayer  and  praise,  and 
sometimes  to  tears.  Blessed  be  our  God,  for  whom 
never  was  work  sincerely  and  earnestly  done  that  did 
not  bring  His  benediction  and  thousandfold  reward  !" 
In  1905,  the  island  of  Sumatra  was  occupied  and 
a  Boys'  School  opened  at  Deli,  John  R.  Denyes  was 
sent  to  the  island  of  Java,  where  he  is  having  good 
success,  and  this  year  C.  M.  Worthington  has  start- 
ed a  Mission  in  West  Borneo  under  the  control 
of  the  Dutch  Government.  In  this  Conference 
there  are  now  three  Presiding  Elders'  Districts, 
namely.  Federated  Malay  States  District,  William 
E.  Horley,  Presiding  Elder;  Penang  District, 
George  P.  Pykett,  Presiding  Elder;  and  Singapur 
District,  Benjamin  E.  West,  Presiding  Elder.  The 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  eight  different  languages. 
There  are  nine  Anglo-Chinese  Schools,  five  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls,  a  Deaconess  Home,  Publishing 
House,  and  Orphanage,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
work.  There  are  about  two  thousand  Members  and 
Probationers,  almost  two  thousand  Sunday  School 
scholars,  there  were  three  hundred  and  eleven  bap- 
tisms, in  1905,  and  the  value  of  the  property  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Work  is 
being  carried  on  from  seven  centres  in  Borneo  and. 
there  are  three  appointments  in  Java. 
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CHAPTEE  III 

BHOT 

/^T'-HE  founding  of  the  Mission  in  Kohilkhand  in- 
^J  augurated  a  movement  which  was  providen- 
tially directed  into  far  distant  places,  not  only 
in  Southern  Asia  but  in  regions  beyond  it.  Mission- 
aries thus  thrust  out  cannot  be  limited  by  geographi- 
cal boundaries  or  by  artificial  divisions  among  the 
races  of  mankind,  for  mankind,  as  a  whole,  consti- 
tutes the  "every  creature"  to  whom  they  are  com- 
manded to  "  Preach  the  Gospel." 

Within  the  borders  of  Southern  Asia  still  remain 
several,  so  called,  "  Closed  lands,"  and  beyond  the 
great  mountains  of  the  North,  lies,  cold  and  dreary, 
the  most  conservative  of  them  all,  the  Buddhist  land 
of  Tibet.  Faith  of  mustard-seed  proporcions,  the 
Great  Leader  has  said,  may  remove  mountains,  and 
the  earnest  disciple  thrust  out  by  the  evangelizing 
impulse,  may  climb  over  them.  Earnest  effort  has 
been  made  for  many  years  to  send  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  borders  where  barriers  higher  and  more 
impregnable  than  the  mountains  have  been  raised 
by  man.  The  Scotch  Mission  at  Darjeeling  are 
working  on  the  borders  of  three  closed  lands.  Eor 
many  years  the  Moravians  have  waited  at  the  gates 
of  Tibet  in  British  Lahaul.  In  Western  China  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  has  occupied  the  East- 
ern approaches  to  Tibet  and  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  many  who  have  for  commercial 
and  other  reasons  come  over  the  border.     Dr.  Butler 
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considered  the  future  possibility  of  one  day  reach^iig 
the  Tibetans  through  Missions  established  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  in  the  border-land.  On  March 
10th,  1857,  he  asks  that  the  Board  consider  the  occu- 
pation of  PJlibhit,  since  that  "  is  a  mart  of  traffic 
with  Tibet  and  Chinese  Tartary."  Again  he  speaks 
in  his  Report  to  the  Missionary  Society,  in  March  of 
the  same  year,  of  the  need  for  occupying  "  Knmaon, 
on  the  north  of  this  district,  which,"  he  said, 
"  might  yet  be  the  road  through  which  the  Gospel 
would  find  an  entrance  into  Tibet,  Ladax  and 
Chinese  Tartary."  Three  times  does  he  plead  for 
plans  which  would  lead  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Great  Closed  Land.  Dr.  John  T.  Gracey,  when  Mis- 
sionary in  Naini  Tal  in  1867,  considered  it  a  great 
opportunity  to  send  literature  into  Tibet,  and 
reported  to  the  Annual  Conference  the  result  of 
his  effort  as  follows : — "  In  the  regions  beyond 
the  snowy  range,  even,  a  beginning  has  been  made 
at  the  circulating  of  the  Scriptures."  Mr.  Gracey 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  some  copies  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  from 
the  Moravian  Missionaries  to  the  Buddhists  at 
Lahaul,  and  "  had  the  pleasure  to  send  a  dozen 
of  these  books  over  into  Tibet  through  a  kind  Euro- 
pean Christian  who  has  been  several  times  into 
Tibet." 

Eastern  Kumaon,  which  commands  the  passes 
on  the  South,  was  occupied  by  the  Mission  in 
1874,  and  since  then  Missionaries  have  got  into 
touch  with  the  bordering  Native  States  which  traffic 
with  the   Tibetans.     The  first  Missionary  to  Bhot 
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was  Harkua  K.  Wilson,  an  Indian  Evangelist  work- 
ing in  the  Kumaon  Mission,  who  went  on  an  evangel- 
istic tour  through  that  land  in  1892  and  lived  at 
a  place  eight  marches  beyond  Pithoragarh,  where  he 
opened  a  Dispensary  and  a  School  among  the  Bhuti- 
yas,  and  was  well  received.  Mr.  William  E.  Black- 
stone,  of  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  who  had  established 
the  Muttra  Mission,  and  had  helped  in  other  evangel- 
istic enterprises,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  other 
lands,  as  well,  took  a  great  interest  in  this  Mission, 
and  gave  it  his  financial  support,  because  he  believed 
the  Tibetans  could  be  reached  through  the  Bhutiyas, 
with  whom  they  had  constant  traffic.  In  1893, 
Miss  Martha  A.  Sheldon,  m.d.,  late  Superintendent 
of  the  Muttra  Training  School,  and  Miss  Annie 
Budden,  of  Pithoragarh,  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
Bhot  to  personally  find  out  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
open  a  Mission  there.  Dr.  Sheldon,  in  order  to  reach 
her  destination,  travelled  East  from  Naini  Tal  two 
marches  to  Almora,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Kumaon,  occupied  by  the  London  Mission,  and  then 
on  through  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills,  five  days' 
marches  to  Pithoragarh,  where,  for  many  years, 
Miss  Budden  has  worked  in  more  than  three  hundred 
villages  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Shor,  and  where 
are  established  a  Girls'  School,  and  a  Woman's 
Home,  and  Industrial  Work,  for  the  past  few  years 
superintended  by  Miss  Lucy  Sullivan.  Some  two 
and  a  half  miles  before  reaching  Pithoragarh  is 
Chundag  Heights  where  is  now  a  Leper  Asylum  of 
which  Miss  Mary  Eeid  has  been  Superintendent  for 
many  years. 
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Concerning  the  opening  of  the  work  in  Bhot  Dr. 
Sheldon  wrote  in  November,  1905  :— "  Miss  Budden 
and  I,  twelve  j^ears  ago,  first  went  to  Bhot,  and 
considered  the  prospects  of  opening  up  work  among 
the  Bhutiyas.  With  Mr.  William  E.  Blackstone's 
aid,  two  Deaconess  Homes  were  built  in  Bhot — one  at 
Dharchula,  the  lower  and  Winter  headquarters  of  our 
Bhutiyas  ;  and  one  at  Chaudas,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Dharchula,  but  much  higher  in  altitude.  Dhar- 
chula is  on  the  north-western  boundary  of  Nepal.  It 
is  a  broad  plain  on  the  Kale  river,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  Very  late  does  the  sun  rise 
upon  that  valley  above  Sunrise  Hill,  and  very  soon 
does  it  set  below  Sunset  Hill.  Our  little  stone- 
walled, white-washed  bungalow  is  situated  above 
the  plain  which  teems  with  life.  Here  are  the 
temporary  homes  of  many  of  the  villagers  of  upper 
Bhot.  We  see  their  sheep  filing  into  camp  loaded 
with  the  rice,  sugar  and  ^wheat  of  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Himalayas  ;  or  just  coming  down  from  upper 
Bhot  with  the  salt,  borax  and  wool  which  have  been 
brought  over  from  Tibet  during  the  Summer.  For 
our  Bhutiyas  are  chiefly  traders,  while  their  women 
do  the  farming.  Their  farms  are  in  upper  Bhot, 
from  9,000  to  13,000  feet  in  altitude.  la  April  our 
Bhutiyas  move  from  Dharchula  to  their  scattered 
and  distant  villages  in  upper  Bhot.  We,  too,  take 
up  our  line  of  march  and  move  to  our  other  bunga- 
low, situated  on  a  terraced  mountain  side  in  Chaudas. 
Our  bungalow  there  is  surrounded  by  fields  which 
our  Christians  cultivate.  Still  higher  above  it,  rises 
the  mountain,  its  slopes  covered  by  a  forest  of  won- 
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derful.  gigantic  firs,  interspersed  with  the  homelike 
maple  tree,  and  the  cedar.  We  have  set  out  apple, 
peach  and  apricot  trees,  some  of  which  are  bearing. 

After  the  Winter  grain  is  cut  and  threshed  out  by 
hand-flails,  and  part  of  it  is  made  into  flour  for  the 
orphan  children  dependent  upon  us,  and  part  exchang- 
ed with  the  Bhutiyas  for  rice  which  they  have 
brought  up  on  the  sheep,  we  get  ready  for  a  long 
itinerating  trip  through  the  villages  of  upper  Bhot ; 
coolies  carry  our  tent,  bedding  and  cooking 
utensils ;  two  small  Tibetan  horses,  unshod,  but 
sure-footed  as  goats,  carry  us  at  least  up  the  long 
climbs.  The  sick  in  the  various  villages  have  long 
looked  for  our  coming ;  our  friends,  the  small  boys 
and  girls,  are  soon  about  us  asking  for  picture 
papers,  their  only  playthings.  Young  men  and 
young  women  confide  in  us,  and  old  people  tell  us 
their  sorrows.  To  all  we  give  the  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour's  name,  '  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be 
saved.' 

Concerning  work  attempted  in  these  Closed  Lands, 
and  the  future  prospects.  Bishop  Thoburn  reported 
as  follows  to  the  Central  Conference  of  1898 : — 
"Along  the  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  borders  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  quietly  made  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  regions  which  have  long  been  rigorously 
closed  against  it.  While  the  attention  of  Christian 
people  in  Europe  and  America  has  repeatedly  been 
called  to  these  two  countries,  so  long  sealed  against 
the  Gospel,  and  while  extraordinary  efforts  have 
been    made   to    gain    an    entrance,    especially    into 
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Tibet,  our  preachers  have  quietly  crossed  the  borders 
of  both  countries,  and  we  have  not  only  a  consider- 
able number  of  Native  Christians  already  living  with- 
in the  borders  of  Nepal,  but  quiet  efforts  to  evangel- 
ize the  people,  when  judiciously  made  by  Native 
Christians,  meet  with  little  or  no  opposition.  Dr- 
Harkua  Wilson,  a  Native  Medical  Missionary  sta- 
tioned near  the  Tibetan  line  in  Eastern  Kumaon,  has 
repeatedly  penetrated  into  Tibet  itself,  and  at  pre- 
sent enjoys  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  a  local 
official,  who  grants  him  ample  protection  during  his 
visits.  Our  remote  Mission  in  Bhot,  the  extreme 
north-eastern  corner  of  Kumaon,  is  carried  on  with 
remarkable  vigour,  and  when  the  time  comes  that 
Tibet  shall,  at  last,  be  thrown  open  to  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  hope  to  have  a  force  of  trained  workers 
ready  to  push  forward  beyond  the  snowy  range,  and 
at  once  begin  a  successful  work  among  these  long 
neglected  people.  Meanwhile  another  Station  has 
been  occupied  near  the  snow  line  in  Western 
Oarhwal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  this  point, 
also,  successful  efforts  may,  before  long,  be  made 
to  evangelize  the  people  who  live  alternately  in 
Tibet  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayan 
snow  line.  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  that  among  those  reported  as  belonging  to  our 
Native  Christian  Community  are  four  Tibetans, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  be  increased 
to  a  dozen  or  more  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year." 

In  1904  the  British  Government  sought  to  open 
more  intimate  commercial  and  political  relations  with 
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Tibet.  Colonel  Younghasband  was  sent  in  com- 
mand of  a  strong  Mission  to  make  negotiation,  which 
effort  seemed  to  be  more  imperative  on  account  of 
the  real,  or  supposed,  intrigues  of  Russia.  The 
Mission  was  not  well  received  and  was  compelled 
to  use  force  to  gain  adaiission  to  the  Capital,  Lhasa,, 
from  which  the  Dalai  Lama  had  fled.  However, 
the  result  of  the  Mission  was  that  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Lhasa  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  three 
Trading  Ports,  two  north  of  Sikkim,  and  one, 
Gartok,  some  ten  marches  over  the  border  on  the 
Tibet  side,  should  be  opened  up  to  British  commerce. 
To  reach  this  Trading  Post  a  High  Way  has  been 
made  which  passes  the  Mission  Houses  in  Bhot  and 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  British  Government.  This 
is  now  used  by  the  Missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  Tibetans.  Miss  Sheldon,  Miss  Eva 
Browne,  and  Miss  Sullivan  have,  several  times  en- 
tered this  "  Closed  Land,"  described  by  Miss  Sheldon, 
as  "  Beautiful  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August — grassy  plateaus,  softly  tinted  woodless 
mountains,  blue  sky,  and  clear  atmosphere  ;  for  the 
rainfall  in  Tibet  is  slight  compared  with  what  we  get 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalayas." 

Dr.  Sheldon  and  Miss  Browne  have  steadijy  kept 
in  mind  the  important  object  of  reaching  the  con- 
servative and  bigoted  Tibetans.  They  have  learned 
to  read  the  Tibetan  character  from  a  young  man 
whom  they  found  in  Tibet  during  one  of  their  visits 
to  that  land  and  whom  they  brought  back  with  them 
to  their  home  in  Bhot.  He  and  his  wife  have 
become    Christians,    and   help   to    make  up  a   small 
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Tibetajn  Church  they  have  gathered  there  against 
the  day  when  Tibet  will  be  opened  freely  to  the 
Gospel. 

In  1905  Dr.  Sheldon  weat  on  much  needed  leave 
to  America  and  Misses  Sullivan  and  Browne 
continued  to  carry  on  the  good  work.  In  August 
they  went  on  tour,  and,  after  visiting  the  Bhutiya 
villages  on  the  India  side  of  the  mountains,  crossed 
the  Bipu  Pass  into  Tibet.  They  passed  Takola  Kot, 
the  capital  of  the  nearest  Province,  and  proceeded 
toward  Gartok,  going  as  far  as  Lake  Mansorawar, 
from  which  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Bhot.  Con- 
cerning this  trip  Miss  Browne  wrote  to  Dr.  Sheldon, 
under  date  of  August  the  10th  :  "  It  is  very  surprising 
that  the  Tibetans,  almost  without  exception,  should 
show  no  resentment,  whatever,  this  year,  at  our 
intruding  into  their  country.  The  Lama  of  the 
Gomba  (Monastery),  here,  is  a  very  nice  man.  He 
has  been  at  the  tent  a  great  deal,  to-day.  I  have  given 
him  and  the  Monks  Gospels  and  tracts,  and  also  ta 
the  Lama  of  one  of  the  other  Monasteries.  There 
are  nine  Monasteries  around  the  lake.  Others  also 
have  taken  Literature."  Miss  Sullivan,  likewise, 
wrote  on  the  17th  :  "  You  have  heard,  ere  this,  how 
quietly  and  pleasantly  we  were  received  in  Tibet  and 
of  our  trip  over  to  lake  Mansorawar  and  never  a^ 
rude  look  or  word  from  anyone  !  We  all  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  Lipu  Pass,  16,800  ft.  altitude,  quite 
comfortably.  Miss  Browne's  heart  gave  her  some 
uncomfortable  reminders  of  its  existence  ;  but  I  did 
not  feel  any  sort  of  discomfort,  though  if  I  had  been 
obliged  to  walk  up  the  Pass,  I  could  not  have  done 
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that !  At  first  Tibet's  soft  lines,  and  various  hills,  and 
countless  snow-topped  mountains  and  its  plateaus 
and  valleys  were  very  beautiful  to  me  ;  but  ere  long, 
the  barrenness, — no  trees,  no  verdure,  no  fuel,  little 
^rass  for  cattle,  no  flowers,  no  greenness  anywhere 
except  by  artificial  irrigation,  the  hot  sun,  the  strong 
wind,  the  clouds  of  sand — all  these  soon  dispelled  to 
me  most  of  the  charm  of  the  first  sight.  But  the 
people,  I  thought,  were  attractive,  and  work  among 
them  might  be  very  encouraging.  On  the  last  day 
we  were  in  Takalakot,  the  great  market  season 
seemed  to  be  on.  Yaks  loaded  with  wool,  and 
thousands  of  sheep  with  their  little  loads,  came  over 
the  hills. 

It  was  interesting  watching  the  Bhutiyas  trade 
with  them.  This  tour  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  memories  of  my  life.  We  have  had  a 
good  time  and  I  trust  some  work  for  eternity  has 
been  done." 

From  this  brief  account  may  be  seen  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mission  in  Bhot,  on  the  borderss  of  the 
"  Great  Closed  Land,"  which,  surely,  cannot  much 
longer  remain  so.  Colonel  Younghusband's  Mission 
has  succeeded  in  more  ways  than  was  originally 
intended.  The  land  is  beginning  to  be  opened  up 
to  the  influences  of  the  Grospel  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
wherever  the  Gospel  goes  there  follow  all  the 
blessings  of  Civilization.  Dr.  Sheldon  has  returned 
from  leave  and  she  and  Miss  Browne  are  continuing 
their  work  in  Bhot  and  their  visits  over  the  border 
into  Tibet. 
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CHAPTEE  IV 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

^T*HE  Philippine  Archipelago  lies  between  4°  41' 
Qj  and  21°  North  latitude.  The  islands  are  1,725 
in  number,  have  an  area  of  119,540  square 
miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  nine 
millions.  There  are  twenty- six  islands  which  have 
an  area  of  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles  each, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Luzon  (47,238),  Mindaneo 
<36,237),  Samar  (5,040),  Negos  (4,854)  and  Panay 
<4,708). 

The  mean  temperature  is  about  80°  and  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  seventy-five  inches.  There 
are  three  seasons,  hot,  wet,  and  cold,  similar  to 
those  found  in  India.  The  islands  are  subject  to 
occasional  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and 
typhoons.  There  are  three  distinct  races  found 
among  the  islands,  viz.,  Negrito,  Indonesian  and 
Malayan.  The  first  are  the  disappearing  remnants 
of  the  aborigines,  are  of  low  stature,  and  have 
dark  skins,  curling  hair,  fiat  noses,  and  thick  lips. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  found  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  divided  into  twenty-one  tribes. 
The  Indonesian  race  is  confined  to  the  island  of 
Mindaneo.  They  are  divided  into  sixteen  tribes, 
all  of  which  are  pagans,  and  some  of  them  very 
warlike.  They  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  Negri- 
toes in  appearance,  being  tall  and  well  developed, 
have  high  foreheads,  and  aquiline  noses,  and  abun- 
dant  wavy  hair  and  beards,   and  have  fair   skins. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  of  Malayan  origin  but  are  not  found  pure 
on  any  of  the  islands.  They  are  divided  into  forty- 
seven  tribes.     As  a  people  they  are  of  medium  size> 
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brown  skinned,  darker  than  the  Indonese  and  lighter 
than  the  Negritoes.  They  have  straight  black  hair 
and  are  generally  beardless.  Of  the  tribes,  seven  are 
Christianized,     seven    are    Muhammadan    and    the 
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remainder  non-Christian.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
:are  about  six  million  Christians,  mostly  Koman 
Catholics,  in  the  Philippines.  Rice,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  maize  are  the  staple  foods  of  the  people. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
hemp  and  tiinber.  Like  all  hot  countries,  the 
climate  of  the  Philippines  is  not  conducive--  to 
physical  energy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
history  of  these  islands.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
remained  under  Spanish  rule  from  1571  to  1898,  or 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  character- 
ized by  continual  strife  and  discord  between  the 
■Clergy,  the  Military  and  the  Civil  Power,  and  the 
Natives.  On  the  part  of  the  people  there  w^as  a 
growing  desire  to  throw  off  the  absolutely  dominant 
tutilage  of  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  Government 
of  the  islands.  This  led  to  frequent  revolts  and  in- 
surrections, the  greatest  and  most  prolonged  of 
which  took  place  in  1896,  two  years  before  the 
Spanish  were  overthrown  by  the  Americans.  The 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay  was  destroyed  by  Com- 
modore Dewey  on  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  Manila  capi- 
tulated on  the  13th  of  August,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Spain  and  America  was  signed  on 
the  10th  of  December  of  that  year,  but  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  American  Senate  till  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1899.  In  the  meantime  hostilities  had  broken 
out  between  the  Philipino  and  the  American  troops, 
the  former  being  led  by  Aguinaldo,  who  attempted 
to  form  a  Philippine  Republic,  which  failed  upon 
his  capture  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1901. 
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Civil  Government  was  gradually  introduced.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1902,  President  Eoosevelt  signed 
a  new  and  important  Bill  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  islands,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month  abol- 
ished the  office  of  Military  Governor.  On  December 
the  18th,  1903,  some  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  best  land  on  the  islands  owned  by  the  four 
orders — the  Dominicans,  the  Augustinians,  the  Re- 
caletos  and  the  Franciscans — were  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  by  1904,  the  Friars,  more  than 
eleven  hundred  in  number,  had,  for  the  most  part, 
left  the  islands. 

All  this  was  providentially  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Protestant  Christianity  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  It 
was  providential,  too,  that  the  first  movement  should 
come  from  one  who  had  so  successfully  opened  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  Burma  in  1879,  and  in  Singapur 
in  1885. 

The  beginning  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Manila  was  on  this  wise :  Bishop  James  M. 
Thoburn,  with  that  prescience  for  which  he  has 
long  been  noted,  had  with  the  foresight  and  insight 
of  a  Seer,  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  for 
years  had  been  waiting  and  longing  to  enter  the 
Phihppines,  a  part  of  the  great  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  which  a  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  already  been  in  successful  operation  for 
fifteen  years.  The  close  of  the  Spanish  American 
war,  when  these  Oriental  Possessions  had  come 
under  a  free  government,  was  the  psychological 
moment  for  a  movement  of  this  kind.     The  hour  had 
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struck.  Bishop  Thoburn,  in  February,  1899,  was 
making  an  episcopal  visit  to  the  Malaysia  Mission, 
when  he  received  under  the  ocean  an  official  tele- 
gram frotn  Bishop  Andrews,  of  New  York,  and  Dr, 
Leonard,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  directing  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Manila^ 
examine  carefully  the  conditions,  and  report  as  to- 
the  advisability  of  opening  a  Mission  at  once  in  those 
islands.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Bishop  Thoburn 
delayed  not,  but  sailing  via  Hong  Kong,  was  in 
Manila  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1899.  It  was  not  yet 
quiet  at  Manila.  The  Spanish  American  war  was 
over  but  the  Philipinos  and  the  Americans  were  now 
contending,  and,  while  the  Bishop  was  preaching  in 
the  Philipino  Theatre  in  Calla  Echagne  to  about  one 
hundred  people  who  gathered  to  hear  his  first  sermon, 
the  booming  of  cannon  could  be  heard  on  the  firing 
line  outside  the  city.  But  the  booming  of  cannon 
sounded  the  doom  of  tyrany  and  anarchy  and  was  the 
harbinger  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  such  as  the 
islands  had  not  experienced  in  their  entire  history. 
The  Bishop  preached  from  the  appropriate  text :  "  He 
shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  He  hath  set 
judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
His  law,"  in  which  he  showed  the  movements  of 
God's  providence  in  Asia  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  how  He  had  a  great  purpose  in  the  events  now 
transpiring.  The  Bishop  remained  three  weeks.  In 
two  weeks  the  Burma  Mission  had  been  organised. 
In  three  weeks  the  Mission  at  Singapur  had  been 
started.  And  in  the  three  weeks  at  Manila  much  was 
done  toward  opening  the  new  work.     A  Church  was 
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organized  ;  preaching  services  in  both  English  and 
Togalog  were  arranged  for  ;  Mr.  A.  "W.  Prautch,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Missionary  in  India  and  was  now 
in  business  in  Manila,  was  given  license  to  preach, 
and,  with  his  wife,  who  had  had  special  training  in 
the  Salvation  Army  in  other  years,  was  ever  ready 
to  help  ;  they  and  Chaplain  George  C.  Stall,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  others,  were  engaged  to 
maintain  the  regular  services  arranged  for ;  and 
Bishop  Thobura  reported  to  the  Home  Authorities 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  opening  a  Mission  in  the 
Philippines,  and  urged  that  Missionaries  be  sent 
forward  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Thoburn  the  work 
continued  to  go  forward.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prautch 
opened  and  conducted  a  Soldiers'  Institute  and  were 
well  supported  by  Captain  Plummer,  a  business  man 
of  the  city.  The  services  of  Chaplain  Stull,  also, 
were  invaluable. 

Besides  looking  after  the  Soldiers'  Home  Mr. 
Prautch  opened  services  for  the  Philipinos,  speaking 
himself  in  such  Spanish  as  he  was  able  to  command, 
and  using  any  interpreters  he  could  enlist  in  the 
work.  Among  others  who  attended  these  services 
were  Senor  Paulino  Zamora,  and  his  son,  Senor 
Nicholas  Zamora.  Familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
with  independent  and  open  minds,  they  had  been 
persecuted  for  conscience  sake.  Mr.  Prautch  soon 
had  the  younger  Zamora  preaching  to  the  people 
in  the  tongue  in  which  they  were  born,  and  with 
great  power  and  eloquence  weaving  into  his  dis- 
courses  his  own   religious  experience.     It  was   the 
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beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  Philippines.  "  For  absolutely  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Philipino  race,"  says  Dr. 
Stuntz,  "  they  heard  from  one  of  their  own  number 
the  Word  of  God  as  it  was  written.  From  that  time 
this  new  Philipino  Preacher  was  kept  to  his  newly 
discovered  work.  Mr.  Prautch  opened  work  in 
other  places  as  opportunity  offered,  and  kept  him  at 
work  telling  the  good  news  to  his  countrymen.  His 
father  aided  in  all  the  ways  in  his  power,  and  crowds 
filled  any  building  in  which  Nicholas  was  announced 
to  speak.  Meanwhile  he  was  coming  into  deeper 
spiritual  experiences,  led  and  taught  of  God  as  from 
day  to  day  he  poured  over  the  Word  and  studied  the 
Spanish  books  which  his  father  had  brought  from 
Spain,  and  such  others  as  could  be  secured  from 
Spanish  countries." 

When  Bishop  Thoburn  arrived  the  second  time  in 
Manila,  in  March,  1900,  he  soon  saw  that  this  pro- 
videntially provided  Evangelist,  Nicholas  Zamora, 
was  worthy  of  receiving  ordination  as  a  Deacon 
in  the  Church  of  God ;  but  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Church  it  could  not  be  done  without  formal 
election  by  some  Annual  Conference.  There  was 
at  the  time  no  Conference  being  held  nearer  than 
America,  and  the  Bishop's  stay  in  the  islands  was 
to  be  brief.  But  a  man  of  resources  had  the  matter 
in  hand.  Bishop  Thoburn  secured  the  observance 
of  the  necessary  formalities  by  cable  through  Dr. 
Leonard,  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  from 
the   South  Kansas    Conference,   then  in  session  at 

Chanute,    Kansas,    and   in  a   few    hours    proceeded 
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to  hold  the  solemn  service  of  ordination  which 
made  Nicholas  Zamora  a  Minister  and  Deacon  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ! 

During  the  latter  part  of  1900  four  ladies  were 
sent  to  the  Philippines  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  two  for  school  work,  one  for 
medical  work,  and  the  fourth  to  do  such  work  as 
might  open.  Their  arrival  was  somewhat  premature 
and  inopportune  as  the  people  were  still  prejudiced 
against  Protestant  religious  schools,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  opened  free  schools,  and  the 
Medical  Missionary  found  but  little  response  to  her 
efforts,  and  the  health  of  the  fourth  soon  failed,  but 
they  all  soon  found  work  in  other  ways  or  in  other 
fields  where  there  were  better  opportunities.  At 
that  early  stage  of  the  work  the  great  opening  in  the 
Philippines  was  for  direct  Evangelists.  Many  of 
the  people  were  ripe  for  this  but  were  not  yet  ready 
for  any  other  kind  of  Missionary  effort. 

Bishop  Thoburn,  in  his  quadrennial  report  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1900,  said  that  he  had  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Philippines  in  March  found  not 
only  a  good  English  work,  but  more  than  eighty 
Philipino  Probationers  in  the  Church,  with  four  or 
five  well-attended  preaching  places  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Manila.  He  had  been  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Warne,  of  Calcutta,  who  held  evangelistic 
services  not  only  during  the  stay  of  Bishop  Thoburn, 
but  continued  to  do  so  for  some  weeks  after  his 
departure  for  America,  with  the  result  that  the 
English  Church  gained  fifty  Members  and  the  Phili- 
pino Church  two  hundred,  while  some  six  hundred 
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Philipinos  attended  the  various  weekly  services  as 
adherents,  and  there  was  also  gathered  a  little  band 
of  Chinese  Christians. 

The  first  Missionary  sent  to  the  Philippines  was 
Thomas    H.  Martin,    who  arrived  on  the   26th   of 
March,  1900.     On  the  9th  of  May  of  the  same  year, 
Jesse  L.  McLaughlin  and  wife,  and  in  November 
"W.  G.   Fritz,    arrived,  and  were  assigned  to  work. 
The    Philippine    Islands    were   made   a   Presiding 
Elder's  District  of  the  Malaysia  Mission  Conference, 
and   so    continued  until   they  were  erected   into   a 
Mission  Conference  in  1904.     Of  the  new  District 
Mr.  McLaughlin  became  the  first  Presiding  Elder. 
Dr.  Frank  W.   Warne,  who,  on  account  of  holding 
-evangelistic  meetings  in  Manila,  arrived  late  at  the 
Oeneral    Conference  of   1900,   of   which  he  was  a 
member  from  the  Bengal  Conference,   was  elected 
Missionary  Bishop  for  Southern  Asia,  and   arrived 
back  in  Manila  in  July  of  that  year,  and  held  the 
first  District  Conference  in  August,  from  which  a 
petition  was  sent  asking  that  Dr.  Homer  C.  Stuntz, 
then  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  be 
transferred  to  the  Pastorate  of  the  English  Church  at 
Manila.     This  was  a  good  choice.     Dr.  Stuntz  had 
had  six  years  varied  experience  as  a  Missionary  in 
India,  in  the  Pastorate,  as  Principal  of  Schools,  and  as 
editor  of  the  Indian  Witness.  He  responded  promptly 
to  the  call,  and  arrived,  in  company  with  William  A. 
Ooodell,  on  April  the  19th,  1901,  and  was  appointed 
Pastor  of  the  American  Church  and  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Philippines  District.  With  the  exception  of  one 
year  spent  in  the  Open-Door  Emergency  Campaign 
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he  has  continued  faithfully  in  the  work,  the  most  of 
the  time  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  until 
recent  broken  health  has  compelled  his  absence  from 
the  field. 

In   April,    1901,  all  the  Missionaries  working  in 
the  islands  united  to  form  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
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HOMER  C.  STUNTZ. 


the  Philippine  Islands.  The  main  object  of  this 
Union  was  to  allot  the  Archipelago  among  the 
various  Missions  then  at  work,  so  that  each  would 
have   a   well-defined  area   and  be  in  no   danger   of 
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overlapping  or  causing  friction.  By  their  action  a 
tentative  division  was  made  among  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  United  Brethren  Missions. 
In  the  permanent,  division  of  territory  the  following 
-area  was  assigned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion :  "  The  Methodist  Church  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  confines  her  direct  labours  to  the  Provinces  of 
Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Nueva,  Ecija,  Tarlac,  Baiaan, 
Pangasinan,  and  Ilocos  Sur,  with  beginnings  in  Abra 
and  Benguet,  and  equal  work  with  other  Churches 
in  the  city  of  Manila  and  province  of  Bizal.  This 
includes  the  island  of  Luzon  on  a  Hne  drawn  from 
the  west  to  east  through  the  city  of  Manila  and 
northward  to  a  similar  line  through  the  city  of 
Yigan,  Ilocos  Sur,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Manila.  In  this  territory  al- 
lotted by  common  consent  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  working  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  the  Methodist  Mission  there 
are  about  2,000,000  people  speaking  five  distinct 
languages  and  half  a  dozen  more  dialects.  Up  till 
recently  the  work  has  been  opened  most  largely  in 
Manila  and  surrounding  Tagalog  territory,  in  Pam- 
panga territory,  and  in  Pangasinan." 

This  led  to  an  exchange  of  work  opened  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  Bulacan  and  Pampanga 
Provinces  north  of  Manila,  for  the  work  begun  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Cavate,  in  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  former  Mission  by  the 
Evangelical  Union.  Malalos  and  San  Eernando, 
provincial  capitals,  were  at  once  occupied,  and  also 
Dagopen  at  the  extremity  of  the  railway  in  Singayan 
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Gulf.  New  Missionaries  were  asked  for,  and  those 
on  the  ground  were  earnestly  endeavouring  to  learn, 
the  languages  of  the  people  as  the  only  speedy  and 
practical  way  to  evangelize  the  islands,  not  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  Philipino  population 
being  able  to  understand  Spanish. 

In  October,  1901,  the  first  real  estate  purchased 
in  the  Philippines  for  Protestant  Missions  was- 
bought  by  the  Official  Board  of  the  Enghsh  Church 
on  which  to  build  a  Chapel,  the  price,  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  being  borrowed 
for  six  months,  without  interest,  which,  in  less  than 
a  month  was  raised  in  Manila,  and  a  temporary 
Chapel,  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  erected 
thereon,  and  dedicated,  free  from  debt,  on  December 
the  22nd,  1901.  On  January  the  1st,  1902,  the 
Philippine  Christian  Advocate  was  begun,  being 
published  by  the  Mission  Press  in  English,  Spanish^ 
and  Tagalog,  and  edited  by  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
During  the  years  1901  and  1902  a  gracious  work 
went  on  in  Malabay,  south  of  Manila,  at  Malalos, 
the  provincial  capital  of  Bulacan,  at  Malabon  just 
north  of  Manila,  at  Pampanga,  and  in  Manila  itself. 
In  Malabay  Mr.  Zamora  commenced  to  preach  ia 
1900  and  on  Christmas  day,  1901,  Dr.  Stuntz  receiv- 
ed more  than  three  hundred  Probationers  into  full 
connection  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  service  was  held  in  a  weather-beaten  old  Koman 
Catholic  Chapel  abandoned  by  them  because  of  the 
hatred  of  the  people  to  the  Friars,  and  subsequently 
used  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  as  a  place 
of   worship.     After    the    service   mentioned   above,, 
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Dr.  Stuntz  administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  Manila  Mr.  McLaughlin  saw  the  Mem- 
bers grow  from  about  two  hundred  in  1900,  to  more 
than  three  thousand,  in  1903,  and  from  one  Chapel, 
to  eleven  in  and  near  the  city,  while  large  numbers 
had  been  converted  and  had  returned  to  the  Prov- 
inces. In  October,  1903,  upon  the'  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Bishop  Warren,  a  great  Methodist  Class 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Kizal  Theatre,  Manila,  to 
which  eighteen  hundred  adults  were  admitted  by 
ticket  and  at  which  deeply  spiritual  testimonies 
were  given. 

And  so  the  work  went  on.  The  merest  mention 
can  be  made  of  the  help  given  Mr.  Goodell  at  Mala- 
los,  the  capital  of  the  Aquinaldo  Government,  by 
Senora  Narcessa ;  of  the  conversion  of  Simeon 
Bias,  the  gambler  at  Malabon,  under  Mr.  Roder;  of 
the  glorious  work  of  Mr.  Fritz  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Brown  at  Pampanga ;  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Chenoworfch  in  Eastern  Bulacan ;  of  Thomas  H. 
Martin  in  Tarlac  Province ;  of  the  work  of  Ernest 
S.  Lyons  and  wife,  transferred  from  Singapur  in 
March,  1908,  who  gathered  a  Membership  of  over 
eight  hundred  into  eight  Churches  in  seven  months ; 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  McCarl  who  pushed  the  Mission  Press, 
served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Mission,  and  did  much 
evangelistic  work  in  English  and  the  vernaculars. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  first  agents  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  who  came  in  1900.  In 
May,  1903,  Miss  Winifred  Spaulding  was  sent  out 
and  opened  a  Training  School  for  women  in  the  city 
of  Manila,  which  was  a  success  from  the  beginning. 
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All  this  work,  conducted  on  evangelistic  lines,  is  in  a 
large  measure  self-supporting,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent was  able  to  report  in  1904  :  "  Against  almost 
inconceivable  pressure  coming  from  many  quarters, 
God  has  helped  us  to  keep  from  spending  one  penny 
of  the  regular  appropriation  from  New  York  for  the 
support,  travelling  expenses,  or  rent,  of  any  Native 
Preacher,  or  for  the  erection  of  any  building  for  the 
use  of  the  Native  people."  Dr.  Homer  C.  Stuntz 
had  already  reported  for  1903  as  follows  :  "  This 
report  closes  the  first  quadrennium  of  work  in  the 
Philippines.  At  the  close  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1900  we  had  a  little  handful  of  Filipino  Members 
in  Manila,  an  American  Local  Preacher,  one  Filipino 
preacher,  Nicholas  Zamora,  ordained  under  the 
Missionary  Rule,  and  two  American  Missionaries, 
one  of  whom,  Thomas  H.  Martin,  had  arrived  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  the  previous  March,  and  the 
other,  Jesse  L.  McLaughlin,  on  the  9th  of  May,  or 
during  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  the  General 
Conference  in  Chicago. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  statistics 
herewith  submitted  can  be  trusted.  The  news  they 
convey  to  the  Church  appears  to  be  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  period  has  been  one  of  disturbance.  War 
burned  on  sullenly  until  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the 
present  Presiding  Elder  in  April,  1901.  Entire  por- 
tions of  the  country  outside  of  Manila  were  closed  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Missionary.  Cholera  added  its 
horrors  in  1902.  The  unsettled  conditions  which 
always  attend  the  break-up  of  political  and  social 
conditions    have  prevailed  decreasingly    during    the 
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entire  time  under  report.  Rinderpest  and  plagues 
of  locusts  brought  agricultural  prostration  to  the 
famine  point.  Our  force  has  been  small,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  Provinces 
naturally  the  most  rudimentary  during  much  of  the 
quadrennium ;  and  yet  the  statistics  shov^  3,091  full 
Members,  3,751  Probationers,  4,180  Adherents,  35 
Chapels,  and3  ordained  and  67  licensed  Filipino  Help- 
ers, with  $3,220  (Mexican)  given  for  Self-Support, 
and  $210  (Mexican)  for  Missions.  It  is  probably  true 
that  this  establishes  a  record  for  new  Missions  in  our 
Church.  It  is  certainly  cause  for  profound  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God  that  he  has  so  graciously  aided  a  few 
to  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  He  has  taken  the 
scanty  loaves  and  fishes  of  service  which  the  few 
workers  have  given  into  His  hands  and  blessed  them 
to  the  feeding  of  thousands  of  hungry  souls.  We 
close  the  quadrennium  with  gladness  that  He  has 
blessed  our  labours  thus  far,  and  hope  for  such 
relations  of  submission  and  devotion  as  will  make 
possible  greater  blessing  in  the  four  years  to  come." 

The  Philippine  Christian  Advocate  for  February 
1905,  gave  the  following  resume  of  the  work  for  the 
previous  year  : — 

"  In  Manila  there  has  been  a  healthy  year's 
work,  with  no  startling  developments,  but  with 
a  steady  crystallization  toward  good,  firm  organi- 
zations. It  has  been  the  natural  pruning  time, 
and  the  steady  accessions  will  just  about  offset 
the  prunings,  so  that  the  year  will  report  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  In  the  matter  of  self- 
support  a  much  better  showing  will   be   presented 
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than  ever  before.  The  work  is  spreading  in  a- 
most  gratifying  manner  to  outlying  towns.  In 
Malabon  Pastor  Bader  has  directed  a  successful 
aggressive  evangelism.  The  Churches  have  all  made 
marked  advance.  New  buildings  have  been  erected 
or  are  being  erected,  and  a  good  spirit  prevails.  In 
Bulacan  Pastors  Goodell  and  Chenoweth  have  made 
steady  growth.  Despite  an  aggravating  dissension 
caused  by  aspirants  for  worldly  honours  in  the  Church 
in  Baliuag,  the  entire  Province  will  come  up  to  Con- 
ference with  a  splendid  increase.  In  Nueva  Ecija 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Dunlop  have  laboured  one  year. 
Despite  many  obstacles  and  hindrances  good,  strong 
Churches  have  been  organized  in  the  leading  cities 
and  buildings  are  under  construction.  In  Pampanga 
Province  the  evangelistic  movement  and  establish- 
ment of  a  large  Church  in  one  new  town  only  shows 
what  the  sickness  of  the  Pastor  W.  T.  Brown  has. 
meant  in  curtailing  the  possibilities  of  the  work  in 
that  Province.  Mr.  W.  H.  Teeter  is  just  locating  in 
Tarlac  Province,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  which 
has  spread  out  from  the  Gerona  centre  established 
by  T.  H.  Martin  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  most 
sweeping  work  has  developed  under  the  leadership 
of  Harry  Farmer 'in  the  rich  Pangasinan  valley.  He 
has  ably  manned  Circuits  embracing  the  larger  por- 
tion of  that  great  Province,  and  gathered  adherents 
in  most  of  the  same.  The  Province  that  two  years 
ago  was  shut  to  the  Gospel  is  now  white  to  the 
harvest,  and  during  the  past  year  a  wonderful  showing 
has  been  made  in  the  ingathering.  In  Ilocos  Sur 
Pastor  Paterson  is  mapping  out  a  broad  campaign 
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for  the  coming  year.  Already  two  Churches  have 
been  organised  and  adherents  secured  in  a  dozen, 
other  towns.  In  the  Province  of  Bataan,  Tagalog 
territory,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  a  fortifying 
of  the  Churches,  together  with  a  small  increase  in 
membership.  And  in  December  of  the  same  year 
the  Advocate  stated:  "  We  in  the  Philippines  have 
great  reason  for  taking  part  in  the  Jubilee  because  of 
the  wonderful  blessings  which  have  been  poured  oat 
upon  us  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  work.  Seven 
years  ago  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  not  been  signed, 
and  it  is  in  Article  X  of  that  treaty  that  we  find  th& 
words,  '  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  which 
Spain  relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall 
be  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion- 
December  10,  1898,  the  date  on  which  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed  was  the  real  birthday  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Philippines.  In  these  seven  years  God 
has  so  blessed  our  own  work  that  we  have  a  fully 
organized  Mission  Conference  with  sixteen  ordained 
Missionaries  on  our  rolls,  more  than  200  Exhorters- 
and  Local  Preachers,  about  75  Churches  and  Chapels, 
and  more  than  14,000  Members  and  Probationers,, 
living  in  ten  Provinces,  and  speaking  seven  languages; 
and  the  work  is  spreading  into  pueblos  Siud  barrios 
in  all  directions  with  every  sign  of  the  continued 
favour  of  God.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
pause  to  lift  up  our  hearts  in  devout  gratitude,  and 
say  as  did  Jacob  at  Bethel,  '  Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  helped  us." 

Bishop   Warne,    in   reviewing   the    work   in    the 
Philippines,  recently  said : 
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"  The  opportunities  and  encouragements  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  unique  in  Missions.  The 
Reformed  Catholic  Church,  or  Aglipay  movement, 
■has  taken,  it  is  estimated,  from  a  million  and  a  half 
to  three  million  oat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
has  given  them  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  them  to 
support  the  public  schools,  but  has  given  them  no 
truly  spiritual  teaching.  I  asked  one  of  our  most 
intelligent  converts,  '  How  will  the  Aglipay  move- 
ment affect  Protestant  Missions  ?  '  He  replied,  '  They 
shake  the  Roman  Catholic  tree^  and  we  gather  the 
fruit.'  What  a  field  !  Free,  under  our  own  flag,  not 
heathen,  knowing  nothing  about  Christianity,  but 
nominal  Christians,  knowing  the  great  fundaments 
about  God,  Christ,  Satan,  sin,  and  eternity,  and 
ready  to  be  taught  the  plan  of  salvation,  independent 
of  Pope  or  priest — the  centuries  have  never  offered 
such  an  opportunity  for  Missions.  May  our  Church 
improve 'the  opportunity." 

At  the  session  of  the  Mission  Conference  held  at 
Manila  on  the  17th  of  February,  1906,  the  Reports 
show  continued  advancement.  From  the  beginning 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Mission  to  have  a  self- 
supporting  Native  Ministry,  meaning  by  that  that 
the  workers  are  to  get  their  support  from  the 
people  whom  they  serve,  and  in  this  effort  the  Mis- 
sion has  been  signally  successful.  During  the  year 
Mr.  George  E.  Nicholson,  of  lola,  Kansas,  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  found  the  Florence  Nicholson 
Seminary  at  Manila,  for  the  training  of  men-workers, 
:and  Mr.  N.  W.  Harris,  of  Chicago,  gave  half  that 
amount,  conditioned  upon  a  like  donation  from  the 
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Woman's  Society,  which  has  been  given  to  found  a. 
similar  School  for  women.  The  Statistical  Eeport 
shows  that  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  last  Statis- 
tical year  10,563  Members  and  4,361  Probationers, 
and,  in  addition,  10,063  Adherents,  or  a  total  of 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  gathered  in  five  years. 


PART    IV 

EETEOSPECT,   INTROSPECT  AND 
PROSPECT 


CHAPTER    I 

RETROSPECT 

'^tY  T  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December 
^t\  the  7th,  1856,  Doctor  William  Butler  arrived 
in  Bareily,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Rohilkhand,  after  forty-two  hours  of  continuous 
travelling  from  Eatehgarh,  and  waited  for  the  dawn 
to  found  a  new  Mission.  He  had  asked  the  Mission- 
ary Society  for  twenty-five  Missionaries  to  adequate- 
ly occupy  the  field  selected,  but  up  to  the  7th  of 
February,  1857,  they  had  not  been  sent,  and  the 
lonesome  Missionary  wrote:  "lam  here,  as  yet, 
alone.  No,  not  alone  ;  for  the  Captain  of  our  Salva- 
tion is  in  Bareily.  Blessed  be  God,  the  Leader  of 
Israel's  hosts  is  here.  In  His  presence,  as  Standard 
Bearer,  I  have  given  the  folds  of  our  denominational 
Banner  to  the  breeze  in  the  midst  of  six  millions  of 
human  beings  never  before  reached  by  any  Mission- 
ary   agency.     But    what   is   a   commander  and    an. 
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•ensign  without  supporters  ?  Brethren,  it  is  for  you 
and  the  whole  Church  to  answer  the  question.  God 
helping  me,  I  will  uphold  that  Standard  as  a  rallying 
point  until  you  send  me  help.  Surely  there  are 
many  noble  hearts  which  God  is  inspiring  to  hasten 
to  our  aid.  Oh,  send  them  on,  sustain  us  with  your 
prayers,  with  generous  financial  aid,  and  with  a  staff 
-of  labourers  who  will  be  worthy  of  yourselves  and  in 
some  measure  adequate  to  cultivate  that  vast  field 
which  God  has  given  us  here.  Then,  my  brethren, 
whatever  is  possible  to  human  effort  we  will  attempt." 
In  less  than  three  months  and  a  half  he  was  fleeing 
for  his  life  to  Naini  Tal,  and  with  the  little  he  had 
already  done  utterly  destroyed  or  dispersed,  for  fifteen 
months  was  shut  out  of  the  very  Province  he  had  so 
<3onfidently  chosen,  and  the  Missionary  Authorities 
were  questioning  whether  he  had  not  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  selection  of  the  field. 

But  no  mistake  had  been  made.  Amid  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Naini  Tal,  under  date  of  May  6th, 
1858,  Dr.  Butler  sat  down  and  wrote  Home  plead- 
ing for  reinforcements  :  "  We  want  to  organize  our 
Mission  strongly  and  go  to  work  with  an  energy  and 
a  system  that  will  show  we  are  in  earnest,  and  that 
will  also  secure  to  ourselves  that  mutual  support 
and  sympathy  which  in  a  foreign  field,  especially, 
Missionary  brethren  require.  We  have  a  noble 
iield.  I  trust  we  shall  work  it  well,  and  that  ere 
two  years  have  gone  round,  we  shall  have  our 
Annual  Conference  and  other  appliances  and  aids  all 
regularly  organized.  We  can  do  it."  The  Provinces 
of    Oudh    and   Eohilkhand,    with    their    seventeen 
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million  souls^  were  re-occupied,  the  work  mapped 
out,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  India  Mission  Conference  in  1864,  when  Dr. 
Butler  retired  from  the  Superintendency,  nine 
important  Mission  Stations  had  been  occupied,  and 
there  were  seventeen  Missionaries  on  the  field.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
€hurch  in  Southern  Asia  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  Christians,  and  property  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  rupees.  During  the  next  six  years  there  was 
slow,  but  steady,  progress.  The  area  of  the  field 
expanded  on  the  North  to  include  the  hill  Provinces, 
and  on  the  South  to  embrace  the  larger  part  of  Oudh, 
and  an  English  service  was  conducted  at  Cawnpur, 
south  of  the  Ganges  river.  In  1870,  there  were  nine- 
teen foreign  Missionaries,  five  of  whom,  however, 
were  on  leave,  five  hundred  and  forty- one  Church 
Members,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  Probationers, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  baptisms,  thirty-five 
"Sunday  Schools  with  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  Scholars,  and  Property  valued  at  sixty-two 
thousand  and  thirty-five  rupees,  and  the  benevolent 
-collections  had  amounted  to  twenty-foar  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  rupees.  With  the 
year  1870  commenced  that  remarkable  expansion 
which  still  continues  after  thirty-five  years  have 
passed  away.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  in  1869.  William  Taylor 
arrived  in  Lucknow  on  November  the  25th,  1870, 
-and  opened  his  wonderful  four  years'  campaign, 
which   resulted   in   the  organization    of    Methodist 
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Episcopal  Churches  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  aud, 
subsequently,  to  the  founding  of  Missions,  in  Burma 
in  1879,  in  Singapore  in  1885,  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1899.  In  1874  the  work  in  South  India 
was  organized  into  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Mission, 
and  in  1876  the  whole  Peninsula  was  divided  into 
the  North  India  and  South  India  Conferences. 
Then,  in  succession,  as  the  work  expanded,  other 
Conferences  were  formed,  as  Bengal  in  1888,  Bom- 
bay in  1892,  Bengal-Burma  and  North  West  India 
in  1893,  Malaysia  in  1902,  while  Burma,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  were  erected 
into  Mission  Conferences  in  1901  and  1905. 

About  the  time  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Thoburn 
as  Missionary  Bishop,  in  1888,  a  Mass  Movement 
toward  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  depressed 
classes  of  Rohilkhand  and  the  Doab,  south  and  west 
of  the  Ganges  river,  began,  and  the  North  India 
Conference  entered  upon  a  period  of  rapid  growth, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  decreasing  number  of  foreign 
Missionaries  on  the  field j  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  Statistical  Table  : — 

Thirty-four  Years  Progress  in  the  North  India  Conference^ 

1871—1905. 


1871 

1881      1885 

1890 

1908 

1905 

Missionaries 

21 

281         30 

28 

15 

20 

Indian  Ordained  Agents 

6 

17          34 

47 

71 

74 

Indian  Christians 

1,835 

5,975;    8,045 

19,492 

4,5264 

49,798 

Communicants 

1,074 

2,887 

5.100 

9,728 

3,1128 

34,637 

Day  Scholars 

5,206 

8,338 

13,787 

19,341 

1,1054 

11,252 

Sunday  Scholars 

1,927 

8,952 

19,973 

31,763 

4,5920 

48,595 
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This  movement  spreading  beyond  the  Ganges 
river,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  North  West 
India  Conference  in  1893,  within  the  territory  of 
which  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  almost  one 
hundred  thousand  enquirers  have  been  baptized. 

During  the  twelve  years,  from  1888  to  1900,  in 
which  Bishop  Thoburn,  alone,  administered  the  work 
in  this  vast  field,  there  had  been  remarkable  expan- 
sion, externally  and  internally,  both  in  territory 
occupied  and  in  the  Christian  Community.  In  his 
Report  to  the  Central  Conference  of  1900  he  stated 
that,  more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  Church  had 
learned  to  become  a  messenger  to  the  poor,  her  Indian 
Christian  workers  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  the 
Indian  Presiding  Eldership  had  been  enlarged,  while 
the  work,  generally,  had  greatly  expanded.  "  Twelve 
years  ago  we  had  just  secured  the  reluctant  consent 
of  the  Missionary  Committee  to  the  adoption  of 
our  new  Mission  at  Singapur.  Now  we  have  the 
Malaysia  Mission  Conference,  which  in  many  re- 
spects is  exceptionally  prosperous,  and  have  just  add- 
ed the  distant  Philippine  Islands  to  this  Conference, 
thereby  adding  two  additional  languages  to  the  more 
than  twenty  tongues  in  which  our  workers  have  been 
preaching  Christ.  On  the  extreme  North-West  we 
have  reached  the  distant  city  of  Quetta,  on  the 
North  we  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Tibet  and 
Nepal,  while  in  the  remote  wilds  of  the  Upper  Goda- 
very  a  new  field  has  been  carved  out  among, a  people 
hitherto  wholly  neglected.  But  when  I  speak  of 
the  expansion  of  our  work  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to 

our  occupancy  of  distant  places  as  to  the  somewhat 
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extraordinary  expansion  wKich  has  taken  place 
within  our  interior  boundaries.  All  through  North- 
ern and  Western  India  our  preachers  have  penetrated 
to  towns  and  villages  where  twelve  years  ago  we 
did  not  even  dream  of  going.  So  eager  and  ardent 
did  many  of  our  preachers  become,  that  in  time  it 
became  necessary  gently  to  curb  their  zeal  and  insist 
on  more  completely  indoctrinating  the  converts  re- 
ceived before  assuming  additional  obligations." 

In  1899  there  were  ninety-two  Missionaries  of  the 
General  Missionary  Society,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  Native  Members  of  Conference,  3,768  paid  Work- 
ers of  all  grades,  78,317  Communicants,  111,654  in 
the  Christian  Community,  1,289  Schools  and  32,055 
Scholars,  2,482  Sunday  Schools,  and  92,056  Scholars, 
and  property  valued  at  Es.  4,385^666  while  there  had 
been  collected  in  India  and  Malaysia  Es,  1,289,206. 

Between  1893  and  1905,  or  in  twelve  years,  the 
growth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Southern  Asia  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Comparative  Statistics,  Southern  Asia,  1893 — 1905. 


1893 

1895 

1897 

1899 

1903 

1905 

Missionaries  (Men) 

84 

88 

92 

92 

108 

128 

Native  Conference 

114 

134 

156 

146 

150 

156 

Members. 

For 

For 

94-95 

96-97 

Baptisms 

8,737 

38,750 

29,397 

8,448 

15,579 

18,029 

Christian       Com- 

72,220 

97,610 

109,489 

111,654 

146,547 

185,258 

munity. 

Communicants  .. 

65,148 

69,802 

77,963 

78,317 

103,364 

125,338 

Educational     In- 

1,249 

1,297 

1,259 

1,289 

1,245 

6,989 

stitutions. 

Pupils 

32,24.3 

30,852 

31,879 

32,055 

35,438 

40,864 

Sunday    Schools. 

1,864 

2,2.36 

2,485 

2,482 

2,788 

3,261 

Pupils 

67,856 

76,995 

88,229 

92,056 

123,787 

138,507 

Epworth  Leagues 

139 

209 

815 

428 

487 

Members             . .  1     . . 

6,555 

10,337 

11,879 

17,973 

18,812 

Paid  Workers     . .  ,   2,897 

3,176 

3,537 

3,768 

4,320 

4,969 
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At  the  beginning  of  1905, there  were  in  the  six 
■Conferences  and  three  Mission  Conferences  of  the 
Southern  Asian  field,  including  those  appointed  by 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  two  hun- 
dred and  two  Missionaries,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three  Native  ordained  and  unordained 
Preachers,  132,390  Sunday  School  Scholars,  and 
117,986  Church  Members  and  Probationers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern 
Asia  has,  also,  gathered  largely  by  means  of  funds 
other  than  those  contributed  by  the  Missionary 
Society,  a  magnificent  Church  Property.  The 
Sheep  House  in  Naini  Tal  aud  the  Bamboo  "  Taber- 
nacle "  in  Zig-zag  Lane,  Calcutta,  were  but  the 
humble  beginning  of  the  many  Churches,  Chapels, 
Parsonages,  and  School  Houses  built  in  all  parts  of 
the  great  field  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Between 
1895  and  1905  the  Churches,  Parsonages,  and  value 
of  all  Property  of  the  Church  are  given  as  follows  : — 

Comparative  Statement  of  Churches,  Parsonages,  and 
Value  of  Property,  Southern  Asia,  1895 — 1905. 


•Churches 

Value 

Parsonages     . . 

Vahie 

Value  of  all  Property 


1895 


228 
817,537 

220 

576,718 

3,126,417 


1897 


1893 


233 

936,201 

261 

634,431 

3,607,980 


263 

984,978 

300 

712,788 

4,385,666 


1903 


291 
1,155,028 

334 

818,992 

5,770,720 


1905 


338 
1,309,111 

357 

938,739 

7,179,306 


The  latest  available  Statistics  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia, 
■corrected  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  have  been  given  by 
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A  page  from  Dr.  Butler's  Letter  Book,  1857. 
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Bishop  James  M.  Thoburn,    the   Senior  Missionary 
Bishop,  as  follows  : — 

"  In  1858,  Dr.  Butler  reported  twenty-three 
Members  and  Probationers.  In  1864,  when  Bishop 
Thompson  went  to  India  to  reorganise  the  little 
Mission  into  an  Annual  Conference,  the  Membership 
was  still  small,  being  only  one  hundred  and  eleven 
Members  and  fifty-three  Probationers,  but  in  that 
distant  day  of  small  things  these  numbers  appeared 
large,  and  were  considered  encouraging.  A  few  years 
later  the  Missionaries  were  drawn  beyond  the  field 
first  selected  for  them,  and  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1876  met,  r,hey  were  preaching  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  in  nine  different 
languages.  A  second  Conference  was  organised  at 
that  time,  but  the  work  continued  to  spread,  until,  at 
the  present  time,  the  little  Mission  Conference  of 
1864  has  expanded  into  nine  Annual  and  Mission 
Conferences  with  238  Missionaries,  104  Missionaries 
■of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  277 
Native  Members  of  Conference,  979  Teachers,  more 
than  125,000  Church  Members  and  Probationers, 
over  141,000  Sunday  School  Scholars,  fifty-five 
High  Schools,  four  Colleges,  and  a  total  Christian 
•Community  of  more  than  185,000  souls!  " 

These  remarkable  figures  may  be  realized  more 
•clearly  in  the  light  of  contrast.  Concerning  the 
Church  Membership  and  Church  Property  in  1857, 
the  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Mission  writes : 
"  On  April  1,  1857,  the  roll-call  of  the;  Mission,  as 
found  in  Dr.  Butler's  Letter  Book,  shows  the 
Members  to  be  eight  in  number  :  The  Superintend- 
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A  page  from  Dr.  Butler's  Letter  Book,  1857. 
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Bishop  James  M.  Thobuun,    the   Senior  Missionary 
Bishop,  as  follows  : — 

"In  185S,  Dr.  Butler  reported  twenty-three 
Members  and  Probationers.  In  1864,  wdien  Bishop 
Thompson  went  to  India  to  reorganise  the  little 
Mission  into  an  Annual  Conference,  the  Membership 
was  still  small,  being  only  one  hundred  and  eleven 
Members  and  fifty-three  Probationers,  but  in  that 
distant  day  of  small  things  these  numbers  appeared 
large,  and  were  considered  encouraging.  A  few  years 
later  the  Missionaries  were  drawn  beyond  the  field 
first  selected  for  them,  and  before  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1876  met,  they  were  preaching  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  in  nine  different 
languages.  A  second  Conference  was  organised  at 
that  time,  but  the  work  continued  to  spread,  until,  at 
the  present  time,  the  little  Mission  Conference  of 
1861  has  expanded  into  nine  Annual  and  Mission 
Conferences  with  238  Missionaries,  101  Missionaries 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  277 
Native  Members  of  Conference,  979  Teachers,  more 
than  125,000  Church  Members  and  Probationers, 
•over  111,000  Sunday  School  Scholars,  fifty-five 
High  Schools,  four  Colleges,  and  a  total  Christian 
Community  of  more  than  185,000  souls!  " 

These  remarkable  figures  may  be  realized  more 
■clearly  in  the  light  of  contrast.  Concerning  the 
Church  Membership  and  Church  Property  in  1857, 
the  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Mission  writes : 
"  On  April  1,  1857,  the  roll-call  of  the;  Mission,  as 
found  in  Dr.  Butler's  Letter  Book,  shows  the 
Members  to  be  eight  in  number  :  The  Superintend- 
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ent  and  his  wife,  Joel  Janvier,  the  Native  Preacher^ 
one  English,  and  one  Eurasian,  and  three  Natives 
on  trial.  (The  only  one  of  these  on  earth  to-day  to 
answer  that  roll-call  at  the  Jubilee  celebration,  is 
Mrs.  "William  Butler.)  The  property  of  our  Mission, 
as  reported  on  this  same  date,  amounted  to  Rs.  337-5, 
in    all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  !  " 

At  the  beginning  of  1906  the  following  figures, 
which  are  below  the  actual  facts,  approximately 
show  the  present  strength  of  the  Church  : — 


Missionaries  of  the  General  Society 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

Native  Ordained  Preachers 

Other  Native  Workers 

Members  in  fall  Connection 

Probationers 

Other  Adherents 

Total  Members  and  Adherents 

Churches  and  Chapels 

Parsonages  and  Mission  Residences     . 

Schools,  Orphanages,  Publishing  Houses 

Property  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society 

Total  Value  of  All  Property  in   Southern 
Asia 


Rx 
Rx 
Rx 


231 

104 

288 

4,607 

45,841 

79,497 

59,290 

185,258 

1,209,093 

938,739 

3,139,767 


Rx.  1,891,707 
Rx.  7,179,306 
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CHAP  TEE   II 


INTROSPECT 

IT   may  be  seen  from  the   foregoing  brief  state- 
ment  that   the  geographical,   numerical,    and 
material  growth   of  the    Methodist  Episcopal 
Church    in    Southern   Asia   has    been   phenomenal. 
It  is  now  pertinent  to  ask  if  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition    of   her   Membership    is   worthy    of   this 
rapidly  expanding  organization  ?     In  answering  this 
question  it  is  well  to   bear  in  mind  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  converts  brought  over  during  the 
past   fifty  years,    and,  indeed,   the    most    of   them 
have   been   gained   during   the   past   twenty  years, 
have  come  from  among  the  lowly,  who  are  nearly 
all  illiterate  and  exceedingly  poor,  and  are  known  in 
India  as  the  depressed  classes.     This  means  that  they 
are  depressed  socially,  religiously,  and  materially,  and 
that  the  Missionary  has  found  them  in  the  bottom 
stratum  of  society.     All  of  them  have  been  in  many 
ways  very  greatly  benefited  by  becoming  Christians, 
and,  while  many  of  them  are  not  yet  ideal  Christians, 
some  have  come  out  marvelously  into  the  light.     It 
takes  time  to  build  up  strong  Christian  characters 
anywhere,  but  this  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  doing  in  Southern  Asia.     As  early  as  1892  Bishop 
Thoburn    said   concerning   this   work : — "  The  real 
question  for  us  to  consider  is,   whether  this   work 
is  from   God  or  not.     I   think  I  have   examined  it 
carefully,  and  am  sure  that  no  question  has  weighed 
more    constantly   upon   my   mind   during   the   past 
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four  years,  and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  single  reason  for  doubting  that  God  has  thrust 
this  work  upon  us,  nor  can  I  see  any  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  Christians  thus  converted  will  be  in 
any  wise  unworthy  of  the  exalted  name  which  they 
bear.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  second  generation  of  Christians  gathered 
from  these  depressed  classes,  and  cannot  but  see 
that  they  are  the  peers  of  any  other  Christians  to  be 
found  in  India.  I,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  bid  you 
press  forward  with  this  good  and  great  work  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  ■  And  two  years  later  he  added  : — 
"  God  has  been  leading  us  forward  on  three  parallel 
lines — numerical,  material,  and  spiritual.  I  am 
happy  and  exceedingly  thankful  to  believe  that  our 
spiritual  progress  has  fully  kept  pace  with  our 
material  and  numerical  growth.  In  many  parts 
of  our  great  field,  I  have  noticed,  as  others  have 
done,  a  marked  advance  in  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
people  since  1892.  Scores  of  our  Preachers  seem 
more  alive  to  God,  and  animated  by  a  more  pro- 
found sense  of  their  responsibility  as  God's  mes- 
sengers than  formerly.  It  has  been  noted  by  many 
during  the  past  few  months  that  our  Preachers, 
in  North  India,  especially,  have  a  more  quick 
and  enlightened  conscience  than  in  former  years. 
Nor  is  this  improved  spiritual  tone  confined  to  the 
Preachers  only.  As  might  be  expected,  this  revival 
influence  is  already  found  to  be  permeating  the 
main  part  of  our  membership  in  the  villages." 

But  let  it  be  candidly  confessed,  there  have  been 
some  failures  and  some  mistakes  made.     Some  en- 
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quirers,  doubtless,  have  been  too  hastily  baptized, 
have  not  been  carefully  trained,  or  have  not  been 
able  to  assimilate  spiritual  truth,  and  have,  accord- 
ingly, lapsed,  and  gone  back  to  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices or  never  really  renounced  them.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Church  reported  to 
the  Central  Conference  of  1900  : — "  The  grave  weak- 
nesses vs^hich  give  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety  are  to 
a  large  extent  the  result  of  insufficient  light.  The 
people,  so  far,  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  to  be 
blamed.  We  need  to  judge  of  their  Christian  status 
with  their  environments  before  us.  Those  who  are 
in  constant  touch  with  these  village  communities 
are  the  most  hopeful  regarding  them.  A  great 
remedy  for  pessimism  is  found  in  getting  into  their 
hearts  and  lives  and  prosecuting  evangelistic  work 
among  them."  At  the  last  session  of  the  North 
India  Conference  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Church  reported  concerning  the  fifty  thousand 
Christians  in  that  Conference,  as  follows  : — "  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  labour  in  a  heathen  land,  and 
that,  (with  the  exception  of  the  little  Syrian  Church 
of  Malabar),  the  Christian  Church  of  India  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  compared  with  non-Christians, 
as  to  numbers,  they  are  outnumbered  by  200  to  1. 
Thus  outnumbered,  and  overshadowed,  and  sur- 
rounded, the  atmosphere  in  which  the  infant 
Church  breathes,  is  largely  impregnated  with  in- 
fluences that  are  unfavourable  to  its  healthy 
growth. 

The  founders  of  our  Mission  here,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  had  to  begin  the  work,  and  in  doing  so  to 
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accept,  both  as  converts  and  as  helpers,  such  mate- 
rial as  they  could  get,  not  always  just  what  they 
would  have  preferred.  However  poor  the  material 
they  took,  they  laboured  for  its  transformation  and 
regeneration.  We  have  always  to  take  humanity 
as  we  find  it.  Our  converts  may  be  only  half-heart- 
ed when  they  join  us,  and  their  earnestness  in  the 
service  of  their  new  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  may  last 
only  half  the  time,  nevertheless,  we  accept  them  as 
they  come,  and  daily  labour  with  them,  in  the  hope 
that,  amid  new  associations  and  under  purer  in- 
struction,  these  same  converts  may  become  whole- 
hearted Christians,  willing  to  serve  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  all  the  time.  In  many  cases  our  hopes  have 
been  justified,  and  bright  jewels  for  the  Master's 
Crown  have  been  won. 

When  we  compare  the  young  Church  with  the' 
highest  standards  of  New  Testament  piety,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  imperfection  still  clings  to  us,  bat 
we  are  not  discouraged,  for,  the  very  Churches  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  wrote  his  Epistles  to,  were 
not  very  different  from  our  own.  We  rejoice  to-day 
that  multitudes  among  us  have  voluntarily  broken 
down  their  heathen  altars  and  cast  away  their  idols. 
Other  multitudes  have  tried  to  do  so,  they  have 
purposed  doing  so,  and  in  this  hope  they  were 
baptized,  but  hindrances  appeared.  Idolatry  is 
going,  the  Christian  Community  is  becoming  more 
influential,  there  are  more  voluntary  workers  who 
receive  no  pay,  collections  increase,  the  influence  of 
Christianity  is  penetrating  the  non-Christian  world. 
Even  Hindus   and  Muhammadans  are  seeking  for 
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Christian  teachers  for  their  children.  Applications 
for  such  are  common.  Christian  mothers,  trained 
in  our  Boarding  Schools,  are  training  their  children 
in  true  accord  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Home 
influences  are  often  pure  and  good.  Our  people  are 
more  teachable,  great  numbers  have  had  a  genuine 
conversion  and  have  begun  a  new  life.  A  wave  of 
revival  has  spread  over  the  Mission.  Meetings  of 
special  power  have  been  held,  in  which  proof  has- 
been  furnished  that  the  Gospel  of  Pentecostal  day  is- 
still  the  Gospel  of  the  Church,  and  its  effect  is  still 
the  same  as  in  New  Testament  times." 

It  should  be  further  remembered  that  this  Jubilee 
year,  especially,  has  been  a  year  of  great  revivals  in 
our  Churches  throughout  Southern  Asia,  among  all 
classes,  and,  guided  by  our  devout  Bishops  and 
Pastors,  thousands  have  been  led  out  into  the  light. 

During  the  past  year  the  Summer  Schools,  Camp 
Meetings,  and  District  Conferences,  as  well  as  the 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Conferences^  have  been  sea- 
sons of  great  spiritual  refreshing.  In  the  Schools 
and  Leper  Asylum  at  Asansol,  in  the  Keid  Christian 
College  at  Lucknow,  in  the  Schools  at  Jabalpur, 
Ahgarh  and  Muttra,  at  the  Camp  Meeting  at 
Phalera,  in  Eangoon,  Singapur,  and  Manila,  and  in 
many  other  places,  both  South  and  North,  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  been  poured  out  and  thousands  have  been 
blessed.  A  Convention  in  the  interest  of  the  English 
work,  composed  of  EngHsh  Pastors  and  Educators, 
attended  and  presided  over  by  the  Bishops,  was  held 
at  Allahabad,  last  year,  in  which  the  great  value  of 
the  English  work  was  considered  and  Methods  dis- 
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€ussed  for  strengthening  this  department  of  the 
work.  Many  Praying  Bands  have  been  organized 
throughout  this  vast  field,  and  many  remarkable 
answers  to  prayer  have  been  the  result.  The  revival 
spirit  still  continues  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  and 
this  the  Jubilee  year,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  spiritual  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER   III 

PEOSPECT 

/^THE  first  fifty  years  of  the  Mission  opened  in 
Eohilkhand  in  1856  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
There  was  but  little  thought,  then,  that  the 
tiny  seed  would  produce  such  a  mighty  tree.  But 
<Tod's  providence  led  the  way,  and  the  Missionaries 
were  thrust  out,  and  on,  until  they  are  now  found 
in  almost  every  available  centre  of  influence  in 
Southern  Asia.  The  nine  Conferences  and  Mission 
Conferences  are  units^  each  seeking  to  evangelize 
the  people  within  its  territory,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reaching  out  after  others  beyond  its  pale,  for,  until 
the  spirit  of  aggressive  evangelisai  dies  out,  this 
must  ever  be  the  method  pursued. 

What,  then,  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  ?  Has 
the  energy  of  this  Movement  which  has  been  in 
progress,  especially  since  1870,  become  exhausted, 
and  will  the  Churches  now  gradually  sink  back  into 
formalism  and  mere  routine  work,  or  will  they 
■continue  to  fan  the  fires  upon  their  altars  by  efforts 
to  save  those  near  at  hand  or  who  may  be   calling 
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from  a  distance  ?  There  remains,  indeed,  yet  very- 
much  land  to  be  possessed.  The  achievements  of 
the  past  should  only  arouse  the  Churches,  both 
Native  and  EngHsh,  to  a  doubling  of  their  diligence. 
In  the  territory  occupied  by  the  six  Conferences  in 
India,  proper,  there  are  many  millions  who  have 
never  yet  even  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 
There  are  fifty  thousand  villages  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  alone,  in  which  the 
Gospel  has  not  been  even  once  preached  during  the 
past  year,  although  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
has  been  at  work  there  for  fifty  years.  There  are 
millions  in  India  who  will  pass  into  the  great 
beyond  without  having  heard  of  Christ.  In  Burma 
our  Church  is  yet  merely  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
great  opportunities  which  are  presenting  themselves. 
In  the  Malaysian  Archipelago  there  are  large  popu- 
lous islands  yet  unoccupied.  The  marvellous  open- 
ings in  Borneo,  in  Java,  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
call  for  heroic  work  during  the  next  fifty  years. 
But  the  outlook  is  hopeful.  If  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  fifty  years  under  far 
less  encouraging  circumstances,  what  may  not  be 
accomplished  during  the  next  fifty  years  with  the 
doors  wide  open?  The  Orient,  to-day,  is  calling  aloud 
for  light.  The  West  is  turning  to  the  East.  It  is 
time,  therefore,  for  the  Christian  Missionary  to  go 
forth  with  new  zeal,  and  courage,  and  faith,  and 
gain  greater  conquests  than  he  has  ever  yet  achieved. 
The  w^ork  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Southern  Asia  is  not  so  much  a  Mission  as  a  Move- 
ment.    If  the  Church  is  true  to  her  traditions,  she 
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will  continue  to  evangelize  the  Oriental  Nations.  As 
she  went  into  Burma  in  1879,  into  Malaysia  in  1885, 
and  into  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1899,  so  she  has 
a  call  to  other  vast  regions.  From  Bombay  some 
of  her  converts  have  already  gone  to  South  Africa 
and  to  Arabia.  Our  people  are  pouring  into  Borneo. 
They  are  continually  going  to  British  Guiana,  in 
South  America,  and  to  the  Fiji  and  other  islands  of 
the  sea.  Not  many  years  ago  Bishop  Thoburn,  with 
that  prescience  for  which  he  is  known,  said  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  Central  Conference  in  Luck- 
now  : — "  Before  many  years  we  may  expect  to  see  in 
our  Central  Conference  the  Chinaman  greeting  the 
Bengali,  the  Burman  fraternizing  with  the  Hindus- 
tani, the  Tamil  and  Kanarese  mingling  vnth  the 
Gujarati  and  Punjabi,  while  the  Australian,  Ameri- 
can. English,  German,  and  Scandinavian  Mission- 
aries, from  more  distant  fields,  will  still  have  a 
place  and  a  responsibility  in  the  great  Council. 
"When  that  happy  day  comes,  may  it  witness  not 
only  a  more  extraordinary  representation  of  the 
Nations  than  was  seen  at  Pentecost,  but  may  the 
power  of  the  Pentecostal  morning  rest  upon  every 
such  Assembly  brought  together  in  succession  to 
our  Central  Conference  of  to-day." 

As  we  look  out  into  the  future  no  greater  inspi- 
ration can  be  ours  than  that  which  fills  the  words 
of  Bishop  Frank  W.  Warne,  who,  with  optimistic 
fervour,  thus  dwells  upon  the  outlook  : — "  Fifty  years 
ago  our  Mission  began  in  India  with  no  Christians, 
no  Preachers,  no  Literature,  no  Presses,  no  Property, 
no  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  intense  opposition  from  the  heathen,  and 
with  comparatively  little  intelligent  interest  at  Home. 
Since,  from  such  a  beginning,  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  first  half  century,  and  we 
begin  our  second  half  century  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  Christians,  five  thousand 
Workers,  and  thousands  more  in  training  in  our 
Schools,  much  good  Literature,  six  Presses,  a  good 
Property  plant  in  many  Centres,  the  wonderful 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  raised  up  to 
meet  Indian  conditions,  the  marvellous  growth  of 
intelligent  interest  on  Mission  problems  in  the  Home 
Church,  and  with  the  opposition  breaking  down 
among  the  heathen,  and  already  one  hundred 
thousand  inquirers  more  than  we  can  receive  and 
train,  where  is  there  a  seer  who  can  foretell  the 
marvelous  works  that  will  be  reported  at  our 
Indian  Centenary   Celebration?" 
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